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The Language of Prayer 
Wittarp L. Sperry 


r NAHE perfect service of worship does not exist in fact; it remains an 
ideal. Meanwhile the most effective services we have are working 
compromises between rival interests. If the word “compromise” 

carries with it unpleasant associations, we might restate our thesis by saying 

that there is in every good service of worship a felt tension. 

Leaving to one side the tension between this world and the other 
world, which gives its substance to every act of worship, there are the minor 
tensions created by the forms of worship. These contrasts resolve them- 
selves into the claims of immediacy and informality on the one hand, and 
of custom, discipline, and tradition on the other hand. So far as spoken 
words are concerned, this tension becomes a matter of the relative excellence 
of liturgical and non-liturgical orders of worship. 

At the present moment practitioners after both kinds are plainly dis- 
satisfied, each with his own usage. Prayer-book revision, both “up” and 
“down,” is the present fashion of the liturgical churches; while “enrich- 
ment of worship”—which is very largely a matter of raiding the older 
liturgies for serviceable material—is the vogue in the non-liturgical 
churches. These paradoxes are significant not so much for what they 
achieve, as for what they suggest. In both instances the practitioners con- 
cede a tension of which they are fully self-conscious. 

The traditional practice of most of American Protestantism is that of 
the non-liturgical service. Liturgy is not our native and hereditary manner. 
A liturgy implies a settled community, which has had leisure for a long 
process of trial and error, and which has arrived by this process as its own 
best way of saying what worship attempts to say. But pioneers making new 
worlds are non-liturgical by instinct and necessity. Whatever virtues the 
traditional non-liturgical services of American Protestantism may have had, 
they are those of informality. In many quarters the use of prayer-book 
material in such services still has something of the hint of an affectation, 
indeed of slight theological naughtiness. 

Meanwhile the steadily mounting import trade of selections from 
these prayer books suggests that ministers in non-liturgical churches are 
dissatisfied with their own informal practices and welcome help from this 
most obvious of the available sources. Harnack says, somewhere, that 
“Protestantism has always had a secret note of interrogation.” You hear 
that note sounded clearly when the minister of a non-liturgical church 
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begins to make use of formal prayer-book material. For he is thus asking 
himself what he is trying to do when he offers prayers in church and why 
his own extempore prayers do not fulfill all the requirements of the act. 

A service of worship comes down, in the end, to its prayers; their 
validity, their propriety, their transparent meaning and patent beauty. The 
words which a minister uses for prayers in church should be like a piece of 
plate glass. They should enable those who are within to look out and 
up to the light, and they should let in that light from without. Wrong 
words, in this setting, are so much dirt on the glass, or so much stained glass; 
they obstruct the vision outward and dim the light coming in. Many an 
extempore pastoral prayer, so far from being a piece of plate glass, is a 
kind of grimy or colored window which gets between a congregation and 
the Eternal Light. The attention of the people is fixed on the individual 
pattern of the private prayer. Worshipers, or would-be worshipers, are 
so busy tracing the design that they are themselves impeded from praying. 
If, in leading public worship, we could realize that in the offering of prayers 
we are trying to make and keep clean a verbal bit of plate glass, we 
should understand better what we are trying to do. There is in the best 
prayers for congregational use a kind of impersonality, as compared with 
our private devotions. The words must be simple enough and catholic 
enough to mean, to any and all members of a congregation, what they need 
or wish them to mean. There should be no idiosyncrasies getting in the 
light. In another medium, the justification for vestments lies in this quality 
of impersonality; vestments are uniforms which call attention to the man’s 
office and idea rather than to his individuality. They cover up his peculiar 
tastes in the matter of dress, they obscure his too striking neckties. Once a 
congregation is accustomed to the black Geneva gown it senses rather than 
defines the connotation of vestments and welcomes them. ‘There is no 
longer any curiosity as to whether “the Doctor” is wearing a morning 
suit or a sack suit, a red tie or a blue one. And it is the same with words in 
worship. Words which call attention to themselves—and these are too 
often the words which we carelessly use in extempore prayer—are the wrong 
words for public worship. 

But some one will say that prayers, like sermons, labor under the 
difficulty of trying to put into words what words can never express. Hence 
the familiar modern appeal from words to what are called “symbols.” We 
look to church architecture, to glass, to color, to music, and in particular to 
ceremonial acts, to express what the limited medium of words can never 
express. There is much to be said for Christian symbolism. But let it be 
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said at the outset that the great Christian symbols all had their origin in 
ideas which could be, and which had been, put into words. These symbols 
were not suspended in mid-air; they were supposed to be intimations of 
reality, and that reality was held to be capable of statement in words. 
Symbols were fortifications of creeds. 

The modern symbol or ceremony is on the other hand too often a 
covering for our agnosticism, even our naked skepticism. Precisely be- 
cause we theologians do not know what to say, we hand our perplexity over 
to the architect, the organist, the maker of glass, or candles, or incense. 
Modern secular architecture is intensely alive; but most modern church 
architecture is very lifeless, being at the best a rehearsal of the old tradi- 
tions. Why is it that a modern grain elevator or railroad station is so alive, 
and most modern churches so dead? ‘The answer is that grain growers and 
railroad men know what they want, while we modern churchmen are un- 
certain what we are trying to do and say. One despairs therefore of symbols 
divorced from clear ideas and articulated words. After all, words are our 
most constant symbols, and for the needs of self-expression and communi- 
cation are the most habitual and serviceable means to these ends. Every 
one who works hard at words knows how crude they are, and welcomes 
from time to time the escape to stones, colors, musical sounds. Yet in this 
escape there is apt to be, save with the professional artist, a suggestion of 
evasion, and most of us realize that we must always come back to words 
simply because we get nowhere by running away from words. Hence the 
whole question of the vocabulary of prayer has an initial and a final 
urgency. 

When, therefore, we return to this matter of prayers in church, what 
is to be said of the technical task of making those prayers? I am dealing 
here with the situation which confronts the minister in the non-liturgical 
church. And I am speaking not of the debatable theological problem of 
the content of prayer, but only of the secondary problem of its forms; not 
so much what we should pray for as we ought, but rather, how to pray. 

The main difficulties of extempore prayer, particularly the long pas- 
toral prayer, are familiar, but they deserve mention in passing in order 
that we may continue to serve warning to ourselves in this matter. There 
is, first of all, the limitation of that prayer, if it be genuinely extempore, 
by the experience and peculiar mental twists of the man himself. With the 
best will in the world, something private and rather highly individualized 
creeps into the long pastoral prayer. To a congregation which knows its 
minister’s mind well and which trusts him, these idiosyncrasies cease to be 
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a liability, perhaps. But for all sorts and conditions of men these marks 
of the one man get in the light. The words of his prayer are theoretically 
“a way for the imprisoned splendor” of other lives to escape toward God. 
As a matter of fact they too often become further bars before that prison. 
He succeeds only in making people attend to him, when they should be 
attending to God. One often hears in non-liturgical churches pastoral 
prayers which give this strong suggestion of private devotions, very sincere 
and intense devotions, almost indecently being overheard. To come unex- 
pectedly upon a man at prayer, to overhear the words he is saying—all this 
is a strangely moving experience and has a value for us. But this overhear- 
ing of the private devotions of another man is not to be identified with 
our own praying, and indeed the experience very often quite inhibits our 
inclination to pray. 

There is, furthermore, the informational serpent in the grass, which 
is forever creeping into extempore prayer. We are all aware of this lia- 
bility, and have regaled each other with stories of its excesses; yet how 
hard it is to keep clear in pastoral prayer of that mental process by which 
we give information either to God or to the congregation. Once we 
start with the preface ““O God, thou knowest . . .” or “O God, we are 
gathered here together, and thou seest . . .” the serpent has raised its 
head in our Eden. The fall from prayer follows inevitably after all such 
introductions. Yet those of us who are regularly required to offer ex- 
tempore prayer, and in particular the long pastoral prayer, are technically 
perplexed as to how to keep that serpent out, or scotch it once it has got in. 
The prayer that we would make we do not, and the prayer that we would 
not make, we do. What shall deliver us from this gravest of all these 
infelicities of extempore prayer? 

Personally, I am inclined to think that these informing prayers have 
two main sources: First, there is the carrying over into prayer of the normal 
descriptive habits of the modern mind. In the past men communicated 
truth by means of stories—narration; to-day we arrive at and share truth 
by the descriptive processes of the sciences. The art of story telling has 
waned as our scientific powers of description have increased. To-day the 
normal sermon, particularly in liberal circles, is a description of religious 
or moral processes; in other words it is analytical and attempts by descrip- 
tion to communicate the values or facts with which it is dealing. Whether 
you can communicate anything vital by bald description is another question. 
For myself, I doubt it, and put down the ineffectualness of much modern 
preaching to the prevalence of a kind of descriptive psychology or sociology, 
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which is supposed to be a sufficient substitute for that process whereby “one 
loving heart kindles another.” However, that is beside the mark. What 
matters to our subject is the transference from preaching to praying of 
the predominantly descriptive tendencies of our normal thinking. Now it 
should go without saying that preaching and praying are two very differ- 
ent acts, to be quite distinctly construed and constructed. The informational 
prayer is the natural consequence of transferring to that act the mental 
habits employed in most modern preaching, with the supposition that, if 
what is said be prefaced by the words, “O God, thou knowest . . .” it 
has become a prayer. 

A second cause of the informational prayer is the supposition that a 
“long prayer” is required. The convention of the pastoral prayer tends 
to throw us into the informational or descriptive vein simply because the 
brief urgent ideas of true prayer tend to become obscured by the supposed 
requirement of perceptible “length.” We find ourselves telling things to 
God or the congregation because it is difficult to organize the character- 
istically short and intense utterances of truer prayer in the time allotted to 
the conventional long prayer. 

When we turn to the great liturgies we find there are no long prayers 
of this non-liturgical dimension. There are considerable periods allocated 
to prayer, longish collections of prayers; but no single “long prayer” as 
most of us know it. The General Thanksgiving is as long a prayer as a 
liturgy normally shows, but that is very short as compared with the usual 
. extempore pastoral prayer. We have, instead of the “long prayer,” col- 
lects, each begun, briefly continued and ended, with the break of a con- 
gregational “Amen”; or we have the even briefer sentences of the litany 
with its recurring congregational responses. Traditional liturgies must be, 
in this respect, psychologically more correct than the convention of the 
rambling pastoral prayer which wanders on in its aimless solitariness. This 
patent prayer-book fact deserves more consideration than it usually receives. 

In this connection I should like to recommend two sermons by Robert 
South, “Against Long Extempore Prayers.” South was an Anglican of 
the period of the Restoration who was venting his profound personal dis- 
taste for the extempore praying of seventeenth-century Separatists and 
Puritans. He does so with the robust truculence of his age, and apparently 
he had warrant for his words, since he cites Puritan pastoral prayers which 
lasted for two hours on end. But when we have discounted both this 
excessive practice of his non-liturgical contemporaries and his own rather 
bad temper, we have a good deal of sound common sense in these sermons. 
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For like so many another man in our Christian past, Robert South was a 
psychologist before psychology had come into its own. His observation 
of the workings of the mind was accurate, though his psychological appa- 
ratus was imperfect. 

South is pleading for what he calls the “Spirit of prayer.” This he 
conceives to be an initial impulse and desire to pray, a thing of deep feeling 
and elemental need. Without this “Spirit of prayer” he would regard any 
and all praying as a meaningless and useless act. He pays his respects 
at once to the matter we have already mentioned, descriptive prayers: “It 
prevails not with God by way of information or notification to him.” He 
can see no reason why our address to God should depart from that decent 
good form which we use in approaching our fellow men: “First, a careful 
regulation of our thoughts, that are to dictate and govern our words; and 
secondly, a due ordering of our words, that are to proceed from and 
express our thoughts.” He can find no warrant for throwing out “crude, 
extempore, sudden, and misshapen conceptions in the face of infinite per- 
fection.” Indeed, the ability to do this thing he would regard as very 
nearly a defect of character. 

As to the careful regulation of our thoughts in prayer; he proposes 
that the substance of our prayers should be decided upon after an initial 
act of spiritual recollection, an intent and single-minded awareness of the 
God to whom we are praying. He believes that such focussing of the soul 
on God will determine, and determine rightly, the subject matter of prayer. 
All these considerations belong in that area which is assigned to the “Spirit 
of prayer.” There remains the other matter of the due ordering of our 
words. South is not asking us to “beg our daily bread in blank verse,” but 
he does insist that we shall use decent words to good purpose. 

His contention that extempore prayer is very difficult to offer, par- 
ticularly in a public service of worship, is based upon his persuasion that 
the mind cannot effectively do two things at the same time. It cannot be 
at once centered upon God in the spirit of prayer and at the same moment 
busied with the mechanical task of verbal invention. In non-liturgical 
prayer, he says, “the powers and faculties of the soul are called off from 
dealing with the heart and the affections. The minister who makes and 
utters such extempore prayers is wholly employing his invention, both to 
conceive matter and to find words and expressions to clothe it in 
and it is certain that while the head is so much employed, the heart must be 
idle. The truth is that while he is so doing, he is not praying at all, but 
he is studying; he is beating his brain when he should be drawing out his 
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affections. And then for the people that are to hear and join with him 
in prayer; it is manifest that they, not knowing beforehand what the min- 
ister will say, must, as soon as they do hear him, presently busy and bestir 
their minds to apprehend the meaning of what they hear; and withal to 
judge whether it be of such a nature as to be fit for them to join and concur 
with him in. So the people, also, are, by this course, put to study, when 
they should be employing their affections and devotions.” 

The drift of South’s argument is apparent. He is pleading for the 
decent constancy of a liturgy; in his case the Book of Common Prayer. 
Without being hurried to this conclusion we must admit that he has, in the 
meantime, described with a kind of painful fidelity the state of mind into 
which we are too often driven by the long extempore prayer. We begin 
that office in the Spirit of prayer and with the intention of employing our 
affections and devotions, but the mere mechanical business of starting, con- 
tinuing and ending sentences, one after the other, demands increasing 
attention as the prayer feels its way. Hence we eventually find ourselves 
“studying, . . . beating our brains,” instead of praying. When the 
prayer is ended we are lamely and ashamedly aware of this contrast between 
what we intended and what we have achieved. How often has one become 
involved, in extempore prayer, in one of those fatal conditional, subjunc- 
tive sentences, which refuses to end—“O Lord, if thou shouldest, and if 
thou wouldest, then we might. . . .” The archaic verb forms, which 
convention suggests, increase the necessity for beating our brains, and the 
whole complicated muddle is never quite resolved. The minister of the 
non-liturgical church will be much chastened and profited if he will get 
some letter-perfect stenographer to take down his pastoral prayers, verbatim, 
and eventually submit a dozen or so to him, their author. He will see 
spread before him the words he used, and he will be made freshly aware 
of the extreme difficulty of discharging decently and beautifully this, his 
most distinctive office in worship. 

The frank appropriation of familiar and classical liturgical material is 
the obvious means of avoiding these difficulties. South needed no answer 
other than that given by the 1662 prayer book. And the patent beauty of 
that English book, with its American companion, is still such that we 
sometimes wonder why we should delay or trouble to’ look further. 

There are, however, two or three second thoughts which suggest them- 
selves in this connection. We must reckon with the fact that those who 
use prayer books, particularly the older traditional books, do not seem 
wholly satisfied with them. Prayer-book revision is the constant conven- 
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tion within liturgical churches. Sometimes it is the ideas which require 
restatement, sometimes it is the words which obscure the idea by their 
archaism; more often it is the new occasion not anticipated by the old 
liturgies, or the entirely new forms in which old experiences come to us, 
which cry out for more adequate recognition. In every liturgical church 
there is a constant supplementing of the traditional material by new prayers 
intended for the new day. This supplementary material is generally 
sanctioned, though not uniformly required. When this new material is 
compared with the older material, particularly with the English of the 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Books of Common Prayer, there is a 
felt falling off in verbal felicity. In short, even the great liturgies are never 
final or wholly satisfactory, and in appropriating traditional material as it 
stands, to replace the extempore pastoral prayers, we are in some measure 
merely exchanging problems with which we are only too familiar for 
problems which we have not anticipated and with which we are quite 
unfamiliar. George Tyrrell once said that moving about from one denomi- 
nation to another, in search of the perfect church, proves very little; that 
it is like moving from one house to another in quest of the ideal home. 
The roof of the house we now live in leaks; we move out and go into an- 
other house which has a tight roof only to discover that its plumbing 
is bad. Changing denominations, he says, is simply a matter of trading one 
problem for another, and he concluded that a man fares best in the church 
he knows best. So of exchanging our non-liturgical worship for a classical 
liturgy. 

Moreover, say what we will, liturgical material is more intelligible 
and acceptable to ministers than to laymen, in the non-liturgical tradition. 
We ministers understand and appreciate a liturgy better than the laity, and 
we may not forget that there is in the pews a good deal of residual antip- 
athy to a liturgy. “After written sermons,” said an old New England 
Puritan, “come written prayers. And after that comes Popery!” This is 
in part merely a Protestant “hang-over,” perhaps without any present 
warrant. But it is in equal part an unwillingness to relinquish the ideal of 
extempore prayer, or to forfeit that intimacy and immediacy which such 
prayer is intended to achieve. Indeed, Dr. George A. Gordon, of Boston, 
once said that, to lose the battle at this point is to lose it at the one point 
where it is most worth winning. He was speaking of the spiritual, moral, 
and even technical discipline necessary to the making of an adequate 
pastoral prayer. Most of us know what he meant by those words, and 
are ourselves—the pews apart— unwilling to concede that we have suffered 
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final defeat on this field. Leaving to one side, however, this matter of 
our private spiritual discipline as ministers of religion, a long process of 
education will be necessary before the average congregation, used to non- 
liturgical worship, can be trained to worship through a liturgy. 

What seems to me necessary is a rather slow training of us all, min- 
isters and people alike, in the mood, manner, method of liturgical prayer, 
rather than in the constantly repeated words of any one prayer or group 
of prayers. And this discipline is open to every minister who seeks, in 
church, to pray clearly and fitly. For we have now come to the time when 
we may take it for granted that every minister in a non-liturgical church 
should be personally familiar with the historic liturgies of the church. He 
ought to know the Book of Common Prayer “by heart.” He ought not 
to be a stranger to the Missal. He will find much that interests him and 
helps him in some of the most primitive Christian liturgies, as in certain 
of the Reformed liturgies, like those of the Lutheran bodies. He will 
also have the Jewish Prayer Book on his shelf and will often turn to that. 
Furthermore, he will know the major devotional books, such as Augustine’s 
Confessions, and the Imitation, from which in free paraphrase much liturgi- 
cal stuff has been drawn. He will read this material constantly; he will 
use it in his own private devotions and meditations. Its rather clearly 
defined subject matter will slowly become mental second nature to him, 
and more particularly perhaps, its methods of sentence structure and its 
vocabulary will eventually become his own habit of mind when he offers his 
own private or pastoral prayers. 

He will find there two forms of prayer which will be filled with sug- 
gestion for him; the collect and the litany. The collect is a form of 
religious art almost as rigidly prescribed as is the sonnet in literature. 
Wordsworth celebrates 


The Sonnet’s scanty plot of ground; 
Pleased if some Souls (for such there needs must be) 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 
Should find brief solace there, as I have found, 
In the same way sensitive persons find solace, after the too much liberty 
of a long prayer, in the collect’s scanty plot of ground. It begins with an 
ascription or address to God, there is a relative clause which intimates the 
attribute of God to be invoked, then follow the praise, petition, intercession; 
after that a clause of effect indicating the end of the divine action which is 
sought, and finally the concluding phrase. All this in the best collects, 
within a single sentence. The collect has, and keeps, and never sacrifices, 
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the urgency of prayer; it is verbally “a sharp dart of longing love.” Its 
words, as Newman said of the words of the Mass, hurry to their end. And 
even if three or four collects be said seriatim, each is complete in itself, and 
the “amen” from the Congregation punctuates their course, includes the 
people in the act, and makes of each a complete prayer. The collect form 
ought to be mental second nature to all makers of non-liturgical prayer, 
since its pattern provides as nearly a perfect mold for the short prayer as 
can be found. 

The litany on the other hand offers certain suggestions for the better 
handling of the “long prayer.” A litany is a series of short prayers, each 
merely an appeal by the minister concluded by an antiphonal or supple- 
mentary response spoken by the people. The two parts make one complete 
sentence, and the sentences are multiplied at will. The litany form allows 
of great freedom in the choice of the subject matter of prayer, and yet by 
its initial pattern of a single short sentence, including a congregational 
response, is an almost certain barrier against the serpent of information, 
which is forever creeping into the otherwise defenseless long prayer. Now 
the non-liturgical parson can make use of this pattern, even though he does 
not confine himself to, let us say, the familiar litany of the English prayer 
book, and even though he has no substitute printed and in the hands of 
his people for them to use. He can cast a long prayer in this mold, and 
may in addition to his own proper part assume also the part of the people, 
offering the responses as well as making the petitions and intercessions. 
This practice is by no means as awkward as it sounds. It has the great 
advantage of keeping prayer within its own proper channels and of forcing 
each used sentence to a quick, logical conclusion. Thus; I may wish to 
thank God for the beauty and majesty of nature. In traditional pastoral 
prayer I should have started the sentence by saying, “Almighty God, we 
thank thee for the beauty of thy created world, for the majesty of the 
heavens above, and the tenderness of the world beneath, for etc., etc., 

.” The difficulty is that such a sentence tends to run on to interminable 
length and to have, while we are “beating our brains and studying” how 
to end it, no inevitable conclusion. Whereas, if we recast those ideas in the 
litany form the idea in suspense through the inverted sentence order is cry- 
ing out to be ended, and ended decently and soon; it cannot be kept hang- 
ing in air indefinitely. Hence if, in the making of pastoral prayer, we recast 
that “extempore” sentence in a different order, and adopt the litany form, 
we get something as follows: 

For the orderly beauty of the creation, for the majesty of heavens above and 
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the intimacy of earth below, for all intimations of thy thought, moving in our world; 
R. We give thee, O God, our thanks. 
The initial part of the sentence refuses to be prolonged unduly and is from 
the outset pledged to a proper and quick conclusion. The minister can 
speak this entire sentence as it stands, with perfect propriety. After much 
thought and practice in this matter of the long prayer, I can only say that 
the litany pattern seems ‘ me to come nearer solving the technical diffi- 
culties of making the long pastoral prayer, than does any other available 
pattern. I have now been using it for some years and am happier in its 
use than in any of my prior practices, which seem to me in retrospect to 
have been so perfectly extempore as to have been also aimless and formless. 

Much might be added as to the type of words best suited for prayer. 
The Anglican prayer book was compiled at a time when English prose 
was nearer than it now is to its Anglo-Saxon sources. There probably is no 
particular virtue in an Anglo-Saxon word as against a Greek or Latin 
derivative; with this single exception—the modern manufactured deriva- 
tive has become necessary to compass our new world of scientific ideas, 
mechanical inventions and the like, while the Anglo-Saxon word has been 
from the first identified with the more elemental facts of experience around 
which feelings cluster and through which emotion is shot. Most of our 
modern speech is made up of the later derivatives; they are either neces- 
sary to the machines we handle or they give us dubious self-assurance as 
supposedly educated persons. Our modern jargon is mainly a matter of 
abstractions from Greek or Latin. Now whatever the virtues of this ver- 
nacular it is not a fit vocabulary for prayer, since it cannot, with any sure- 
ness, convey feeling. You can pray that a man may find a place to earn his 
daily bread, but when you begin praying for “unemployment” or “the 
unemployed” your heart begins to miss a beat and to cool off. Our major 
care in the choice of words for prayer should be that of finding words which 
are concrete and which therefore can carry emotion. These words usually 
prove to be Anglo-Saxon in their origin. The hollow abstractions of 
scientific thought, its “general laws,” have no more part in prayer than 
in poetry. But you have only to read any modern liturgical stuff to see 
how real our verbal problem is. The modern man tends to pray about 
scientific abstractions rather than concrete facts. 

I am pleading, then, that those of us who are -ministers in non- 
liturgical churches should make free and constant experiment with extem- 
pore prayers cast in the general mold of the old liturgies, and in some meas- 
ure employing their archaic vocabulary. To lift pages of a prayer book 
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and reprint them on our calendars or even in booklets for congregational 
use, is too simple a way out of the dilemmas of which we have become so 
keenly aware. It does not become those of us belonging in the free churches 
to speak with anything but grateful appreciation of these older liturgies. 
Yet it seems increasingly clear that in their present forms the historic 
liturgies cannot serve the church for an indefinite future. Their spirit, 
their mood and manner, will outlast their letter. What matters is that 
we should understand and appropriate that spirit, mood, and manner, 
rather than that we should lazily borrow the actual words. 

Our free church tradition is not to be forfeited too soon or too 
easily. Our tradition has taught the church something and must have 
something to contribute to its future. Our opportunity and obligation, 
therefore, would seem to be the fresh addressing of the spirit, mood, and 
manner of liturgical prayer to our present task in the freer tradition. We 
shall not make, soon or easily, prayers as perfect as those in the old liturgies; 
for those prayers are in their present form the result of much trial and error 
on the part of many minds, making, using, correcting and finally con- 
firming both the general idea and the particular words. But if, between 
Sundays, we may not write a collect to match “Almighty God unto whom 
all hearts are open, all desires known, and from whom no secrets are hid 

.” we may understand a little better how such a collect came to be 


and wherein its effectiveness lies; so that in our own invocation next Sunday 
we shall come nearer to the mark than we did last Sunday. There is 
place, there is need, for much free experimentation in this whole field of 
prayer, traditional in its temper, perhaps, but contemporary in its faith 
and in its reference. The Christian Church needs its new liturgical material 
as well as its old, and though we shall not live to see the perfecting of new 
liturgies, we may have some humble part in their beginnings. 





Can Samson Get Out From Under? 
JosepH M. M. Gray 


AMSON pulling down the temple upon the Philistines and himself 
is not, perhaps, the happiest possible metaphor of the Church in its 
relation to the present social order, being neither so deep as a well 

nor so wide as a church door; but twill serve. For the Church, surely, will 
be at the center of whatever social changes take place. If those changes take 
the form of the social collapse so cheerfully promised us from some quar- 
ters, it is difficult to see how the Church can escape being caught in the fall- 
ing ruins. Already, so we are told, the beams are cracking and the roof 
begins to sag. That the present social structure is tottering, that capitalism 
and all its works are shuddering to complete destruction, that the time has 
passed when readjustments, corrections, improvements can be adequate, that 
only an entirely new social organization will do, are commonplaces in the 
discussions of the day. A timid conservative feels like a Californian trying 
to accustom himself to an earthquake. He has the look, as Harold Begbie 
wrote of Bishop Gore, “of one whose head has long been thrust out of a 
window gloomily expecting an accident to happen at the street corner.” If 
he is of a literary turn of memory he can imagine himself as an inarticulate 
Poe watching the fissure widen in the walls of an economic House of Usher, 
while at his feet the deep and dank waters of Fascism wait to close sullenly 
if not silently over it. 

This portrayal of the present mood represents little exaggeration. One 
of the most widely read and respected leaders in the awakening of the 
Church to social injustice and the social imperatives of the Gospel, a man 
of profound religious life as well as learning, not long ago said that all that 
is left for liberal leadership to do now is to prepare society for the inevitable 
revolution, so as to lessen somewhat the violence of the inescapable shock. 
When the shock comes the Church will not escape it. For the Church is 
part and parcel of the present social order. In their lives they may not be 
altogether lovely and pleasant, but in their death they are not to be divided. 

That the Church is one of the forces most disruptive of the present 
social order does not change the implications. For there can be no doubt of 
the identification of the Church and the capitalistic society toward which, by 
one of the whirligigs of time, it is bringing in its revenges. Protestantism, 
of course, did not set out to build a capitalistic society, but Tawney quotes 
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a writer of 1690 as observing cannily that religious liberty was of consider- 
able advantage “merely in a commercial view.” ‘To confirm his observa- 
tion he needed only to point to the seventeenth century centers of English 
Puritanism which history reports were the capitals of English trade. Non- 
conformity, like the simpler godliness of Saint Paul, had a good deal of 
promise for the life that now is as well as of that which is to come. Its 
strongholds were the prosperous towns. “In place of the humble sinners 
to whom Luther promises grace if they trust themselves to God in penitent 
faith are bred those self-confident saints whom we can rediscover in the hard 
Puritan merchant of the age of capitalism and in isolated instances down to 
the present.” To-day Protestantism, vocally at least, is on the side of the 
new economic angels as against the old capitalism which apparently is as 
devoid of heroism as it is of Puritans. The socially minded pulpits have the 
field of -public interest; and no more confident prophecies of social catas- 
trophe directly ahead are being voiced than those which echo from the 
Church. The ethical drive of the Hebrew prophets has become the major 
enterprise of Christianity, with Jesus preached as a younger brother of 
Amos. Can the Church, to paraphrase a remark of Paul Hutchinson’s some 
years ago, survive the destruction of the social order with which it is so 
identified and of which it is so much a part? Samson is certainly pushing 
at the pillars of the old temple; can he get out from under when the roof 
really falls? 

He has never wholly escaped heretofore; though the temple has never 
as completely fallen as it is now presumed to be about to do. But the 
Church has always been involved in the consequences of its own social 
destructiveness, even when it has not meant to be destructive. There is no 
real unity in life to-day. Society is suffering from lack of a world view. 
Civilization is increasingly distraught and uncomfortable because of the 
diverse and contradictory interests which obtain without mutual adjustment 
to the whole experience and wellbeing of men. This is in sheer contrast to 
the unity of the medieval world when, as Everett Dean Martin reminds 
us, religion, as a center of gravity, created the system of life. But this unity 
which religion once created, the loss of which Henry Adams lamented with 
such ineffective eloquence, was destroyed by the Protestant churches. For 
a convenient illustration one need only remark that the most dangerous and 
effective antagonist of the unities to which Protestantism is devoted is the 
renascent nationalism of the world from Tokio to Berlin; and nationalism is 
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the child of Protestantism itself. ‘The individual nation,” as Reinhold 
Niebuhr puts it, “threw off international restraints through the Reforma- 
tion, and Protestantism undoubtedly helped to create the international 
anarchy which has characterized Western civilization in later centuries.” 

There are two considerations which ought to be canvassed before at- 
tempting to deal directly with the question as to the Church’s survival of 
impending social revolution. The first has to do with the immediacy of the 
revolution itself. For whether the Church can survive, whether Samson can 
get out from under, depends perhaps, on how soon the temple tumbles; 
and its fall may be not as imminent as the blither forecasts suggest. The 
mind of America in general is reflected in the findings of an investigation 
carried out by a research organization, a few months ago, on behalf of 
Collier’s. The organization interviewed several thousand men and women 
who were presumed to be average Americans, in all walks of life, living in 
seventy-nine cities and towns throughout thirty-four states. To a question 
as to whether they thought present conditions of depression and unemploy- 
ment will lead to future fundamental changes in American forms of gov- 
ernment, such as have been realized in many foreign countries, seventy-three 
per cent replied that they did not. Forms of government and the economic 
order are by no means the same, but government is so involved in the 
economic life of the people that radical changes in one would be paralleled 
in the other. Something more than ten per cent of those questioned 
expected changes but had no ideas as to what they would be. Nine per cent 
anticipated changes under discussion in Congress. Only three per cent 
expected any radical social reorganization. Of these three per cent, one 
third, or one per cent of the total, expected some form of socialism, while 
a large number looked simply for more authority to be given to the Presi- 
dent and more power to be centralized in the Federal government. The 
investigators came to Detroit while the banks were closed, and business was 
at its lowest point since 1928; when there were more unemployment, a 
greater disturbance of public opinion, and gloomier apprehensions of the 
future than at any other time; but even so, more than seventy-six per cent 
of these average citizens questioned in Detroit did not anticipate any funda- 
mental changes, while the expectations of the minority who did look for 
changes were, for the most part, conservative rather than radical. 

It goes without saying that too much reliance need not be placed upon 
a questionnaire, however honest the attempt has been to make it representa- 
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tive. Walter Bagehot once wrote that “when M. Guizot walks the street 
he seems to see nothing . . . there have been revolutions in his life, 
and he is scarcely the wiser.”* It is possible for majorities to be mistaken; 
while revolutions are accomplished by the expectant minority. Neverthe- 
less, with all the conditions for social upheaval and, with it, political collapse 
in America, two conditions are absent without which history reports no 
successful revolutions. They are, poverty in social mechanisms, and geo- 
graphical isolation; and these in reality involve each other. The November 
Revolution in Russia was a revolution within a few cities scantily equipped 
with telegraph lines and railroads, and therefore easily isolated from the 
rest of the country. In addition, while the Bolshevists were but a very 
small minority, practically the entire urban population other than the 
aristocracy and the most comfortably placed upper class—a very small part 
of the population—expected and desired very fundamental social and polit- 
ical changes. The state of the public mind in America is quite otherwise. 
That very real changes in the social structure are necessary and impending 
need not be argued; but it begins to look as if they would be made within 
the established order instead of upon its ruins. Perhaps, after all, Samson 
will have to refurnish the temple—which means a great deal more than to 
redecorate it—rather than leap for his life. 

But if he shall have to leap where will he take shelter? For the logic 
of the present insistence that the Church disassociate itself from the capital- 
istic system is that it shall remain disassociated from all other economic 
systems. Any different inference would leave the Church a parasite on 
whatever system supports it until the moral sensitiveness of the general 
public forces it to find another, until in turn that also had disclosed its 
immoral character. It is here that the Report of the Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry Commission has a suggestive word. In that Report the 
liberal mind of modern Protestantism has been telling the world of revolu- 
tionary changes ahead of the churches abroad; and its authors, with few 
if any exceptions, are definitely among the critics of capitalism and the 
present social order. Their word at this point is all the more interesting. 


The spread of communism in the East is now frequently referred to as a 
reason for intensifying the effort of Christianity. We desire to say plainly that 
communism in the Far East is a movement of many aspects in which good and evil 
are mingled and that while Christianity must be unalterably opposed to every anti- 
religious movement, it cannot out of hand pass judgment on any economic program, 
especially as applied to Oriental society. ‘There are few in the mission field to-day 
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qualified to deal with any serious attempt to remedy fundamental evils of our eco- 
nomic order: it would be in the highest degree unwise to commit the Christian 
movement in the East to one side of the complex issues which need patient and far- 
sighted analysis.” 


With this admonition there will be few to disagree. But if it would 
be in the highest degree unwise to commit the Christian movement in the 
East to one side of the complex issues involved in any economic program, is 
it less unwise to commit it in the West to the other side? Is the Church, 
that is to say, which is now fiercely criticized and fiercely self-critical because 
it has been identified with one economic system, to identify itself with an- 
other economic system, and so repeat the sins in a new order of which it has 
been guilty in the old? Is Samson to get out from under the debris of the 
temple he pulls down simply by leaping into another where he will still be 
surrounded by as many Philistines as ever, and mocked by the same cap- 
tivity? 

The question may seem to be more vivid than convincing; but it 
involves the more far-reaching inquiry as to whether there is anything else 
Samson can do; whether the Church can disassociate itself from the social 
order within which it exists without practically separating religion from 
life? There will be little dissent from F. R. Barry’s remark that “The 
apparent withdrawal of Christianity from any claims to effective leadership 
in the vast issues which press upon our society is, both for the Church and 
the world, the most menacing factor in our predicament.”* If the Church 
shall carefully avoid identification with a particular social structure, pru- 
dently following the counsel of the Laymen’s Commission, though perhaps 
following it more severely than their Report had in mind; if the Church 
shall avoid committing Christianity to any side of the complex economic 
issues that are always rising in society, will it not be still more withdrawn 
from leadership in any issues whatever? 

The returns are not all in; but the votes of the dispossessed as I have 
heard them in the innumerable harangues to the unemployed gathered these 
three years past in Grand Circus Park over which my study windows look, 
have not indicated that the Church’s relations to the present social order 
involve its concern with any life of theirs. The relation of Christian mis- 
sions abroad to the whole order of Western civilization is increasingly a 
barrier to the effectiveness of the Gospel. And the Church’s criticism of 
the capitalistic system here at home—whether in official assemblies or 
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through socially minded spokesmen—falls for the most part upon the 
disregarding ears of the criticized who do not permit themselves to forget 
that the Church lives by grace of the system it criticizes. This absorption 
of the Church in the present social order has not effectively identified reli- 
gion and life; it has, however, enfeebled the Church’s message, restricted 
its sympathies and influence, and estranged it from the disadvantaged. 

The contrast between its estate and that of Jesus is all the more dis- 
concerting. The social radicalism of Jesus is beyond question. Com- 
munism itself proposes changes hardly more thoroughgoing than those 
involved in the Sermon on the Mount and such parables as the Good 
Samaritan and the Laborers in the Vineyard. No reduction of social dis- 
tinctions to a single proletarian class as proposed by the communists equals 
in sweep and completeness the declaration of Saint Paul that in Christ there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, neither male nor female. 
Jesus, as Doctor Fosdick says, was a teacher with no economic message, but 
no one will suggest that he separated religion from life. 

The time has gone when we could repeat the tired platitude that any 
social and economic system will work well enough if the members of society 
are animated by Christian motives. Mr. Babson and the Rev. William 
A. Sunday believe it, and I have an idea that George F’. Babbitt would agree. 
But history regrets to report adversely. Men with Christian motives are 
frequently enough men with very limited understanding of how to put 
their motives into practical effect. There must be a frame of common life 
in which individual limitations do not paralyze or misdirect good social 
energies. “Bristol,” so a realistic tourist wrote, “possesses a beautiful 
cathedral in which beautiful music was going on as we entered; but it 
occurred to us that too much importance need not be attached . . . to 
gentle music heard in the twilight of an old cathedral, for music just as fine 
and quiet as this sounded here when Bristol was the center of the slave 
trade of the world.” That is not a quaint old English custom; there is 
hardly a city in America where gentle music cannot be heard in the twilight 
of its churches while social wrongs exist unchallenged within reach of the 
sound. Good people will never create a good society by the simple technic 
of being good. When Jesus suggested that his disciples were to let their 
light shine, it was not for the local illumination but in order that other 
people might see their good works. We are confronted with the fact that 
Christian light is not what the social argot of the time would call imple- 
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mented; and that the weakness of religious idealism, as Doctor Niebuhr 
has said, is that it moves within a given system of society but has no strategy 
to change the system. That weakness, however, may be a productive limi- 
tation. While the Church cannot create the right kind of social order by 
illumining the moral ends such a social order would achieve, perhaps it can 
so illumine them and so illustrate them in its own corporate life that other 
agencies—government, industry or both—will supply the implementation 
and secure the ends. 

I recognize that this is what the younger generation would probably 
call old stuff; but it is difficult to perceive how the Church can operate by 
any other strategy, and remain a Church. The alternative looks suspiciously 
like a service club. It is the strategy which, with no prevision or special 
planning on the Church’s part, has already been vindicated by history, as 
education and philanthropy, social ministries which once the Church alone 
prosecuted, have been surrendered to municipal, state and Federal govern- 
ments, and to volunteer groups. Unquestionably the Church supplied the 
originating idealism which it first illustrated in its own conduct, and unques- 
tionably also those ministries are now carried on far more effectively than 
the Church could maintain them had it been permitted to keep them in its 
own control. At the same time, it is in the strongest possible position for 
serving education and philanthropy through intelligent criticism and the 
enunciation of further ideal ends. Being committed to no system of educa- 
tion or philanthropy, disassociated from any technical partisanship, it is 
wholly free to stress and clarify right aims and to instruct society in the 
significance of those aims and the difference between them and the realities 
which prevail. Similarly, though with immensely greater difficulties in- 
volved, the Church, not committed to any industrial-political-social order, 
could exercise with authentic power the prophetic ministry of criticism and 
moral direction which its association with the prevailing organization of 
society in the past has so enfeebled. 

How shall it proceed to that disassociation of itself, and in the light of 
specific social changes either in process or impending, in what direction must 
itnow move? “The Church,” so a militant socially minded preacher writes 
me, “must insist upon the reorganization of all our economic sanctions and 
processes.” To which, like Macbeth’s groom, we say, “Amen!” But it 
will have considerable difficulty in convincing the world that its insistence 
on the reorganization of our economic sanctions and processes is sincere, until 
it ceases to live by them. There can be few objects more entertaining to 
lewd fellows of the economic sort than the spectacle we preachers make in 
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arraigning capitalism in general and the profit motive in particular, while 
our churches draw dividends from investments and escape taxation; though 
perhaps even more diverting is a professor gone proletarian while enjoying 
a salary derived from endowments. The argument that the proceeds of the 
Church’s business enterprises are devoted to the common good has cogency 
for those inside the membership; but the realists outside entertain a shrewd 
suspicion that the chief reason for Church investments is to reduce the cost 
of salvation to the elect. 

On the other hand, the spiritual character and prophetic function of the 
Church have suffered quite appreciable eclipse with the disclosure in recent 
months of the desperate condition of the banks. It is not easy for the 
carnally minded to identify the mystical Body of the first chapter of Ephe- 
sians, or even John Wesley’s “company of men having the form and seeking 
the power of godliness,” with a body of frantic trustees who have not only 
been unable to pay the interest on their church’s mortgage, but have de- 
manded great reduction in the principle sum owed, while the membership 
and ministry they represent join alike in indignant indictment of the bankers 
for not paying depositors in full. Certainly there must be a reorganization 
of our economic sanctions and processes; but one has to come with clean 
hands into this court, and neither the Church’s dividends nor its debts can 
be invoked in its favor. 

The figure of Samson leaping for life while the timbers of the temple 
fall fails us here; for Samson can’t leap. Here, whether in Milton or out, 
he is eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves; and it is a good deal easier to 
describe him than to extricate him. Mark Twain has a story in which from 
page to page the interest grows more intense until the climax is reached in a 
dramatic and impossible situation; and then Mark stops short with the 
observation that having gotten his heroine into this fix he will let the reader 
get her out as best he can. For thirty years I have been trying to get her 
out, with no success whatever; and I confess to a haunting apprehension of 
similar consequences in respect of this dilemma of the Church. But the 
dilemma must be solved; the Church has to be set free. It cannot survive, 
as a Church, while the care of the world and the deceitfulness of riches 
choke the word of spiritual reality it is commissioned to speak. 

Another portent is being written across the face of contemporary social 
life. Planned industry, once a cloud no bigger than a Russian’s hand, is 
pretty much filling the economic heavens; and what it implies for the de- 
nominational units of Christianity can easily be foreseen. There will be no 
competing churches when material production and the energies of trans- 
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portation are apportioned to the needs of the consuming public. Modern 
men will not reorganize their industrial machinery so as to prevent waste 
and preclude unemployment, and at the same time allow the loftier areas of 
human interest and service to be cluttered with unnecessary and duplicat- 
ing institutions. A society that regulates its railroads, controls its banks, and 
determines the number of automobiles by the needs of the market, will not 
permit rugged religious individualism to continue its waste of church build- 
ings, equipment and budget expenses, in order to commemorate historical 
differences of mind that have no relation to present usefulness or experience. 

Of course no social action, no legislation, no reorganization can cancel 
historic and dear traditions of faith. Russia can liquidate the churches but 
it cannot repeal history. Neither Washington nor Wall Street nor General 
Motors can erase Bothwell Brig or Aldersgate Street from the annals and 
affections of men. Discriminating and precious loyalties will still sustain 
distinctive attitudes and feelings toward creed and sacrament; the heritage 
of beliefs for which brave men and women have died will continue to 
enrich contemporary understanding with the significance of a great past. 
But these personal discriminations, these divergent traditions, will be real- 
ized as the diverse but common heritage of the Christian community, no 
longer separate possessions of different groups. The fellowship will be 
inclusive, and the forms of organization will be neither more numerous nor 
more various than will express the religious experience of the community, 
shelter its aspirations, and implement its expanding ideals in a common 
social ministry. 

That this movement is in process is evident in the rather puttering 
approaches of denominational commissions on Church Unity; also in the dis- 
integration proceeding, not wholly by accident, in the connectional organiza- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and parallel changes developing 
in other denominations, but especially in the growing discontent of laymen 
everywhere with the duplication of officers, institutions and buildings, 
and in their determination to simplify and re-empower a common Prot- 
estantism. Chancellor Hitler may be no more than American opinion— 
ejaculatory rather than considered—-says he is: a crazy Austrian. But then 
again he may be crazy like Hamlet, with method as well as madness; for 
what he ignorantly blunders at, enlightened social planning will declare— 
not Church uniformity, an outmoded instrument for an obsolete national- 
ism, but Church Unity, one faith, one Lord, one baptism, co-ordinating 
the channels of grace and the agencies of service, and becoming a common 
sanctuary for the questing spirits of men. 
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The beginning of these changes in the structure and function of the 
Church is likely to be in a definite recovery of the New Testament con- 
ception of it as a Fellowship. Jesus may have rediscovered the individual, 
as we used frequently to be told; but the spirit of Jesus from the very 
beginning, set the individual in the Christian community. In the New 
Testament it is the community which bulks large. It is trite to remark that 
the word saint is always plural in the New Testament; only in modern life 
is it singular, and how singular a modern saint can be would astonish an 
apostle. One of the illuminating contributions to our understanding of 
Saint Paul’s religious life and theology has been made in the suggestion 
that his three characteristic phrases, “in Christ,” “in the Spirit,” and “‘in the 
Fellowship, Body or Church,” do not represent different experiences but 
the one experience under different aspects; and what is said to have taken 
place in Christ actually took place in the Christian community. 

This conception of the Church as a Fellowship has no relation to the 
easy rhetoric sometimes indulged to the effect that Christians are to be 
spiritually united through their common ideals, hopes and loyalties, but 
unorganized into any institutional forms. Eager prophets of the nebulous 
suggest from time to time that the Church is a bit of contraband baggage or 
a bad habit which religion inadvertently picked up somewhere along its 
journey through time. So Sabatier, with his clever but shallow remark 
that Jesus promised the Kingdom and it is the Church that has come. Let 
us be done with institutions and organizations, the inference seems to be; 
let us worship God in spirit and in truth! 

It sounds like a spiritual, or at least a sentimental program, with the 
added attraction that it involves little overhead; but it takes no account of 
the extent to which organization is necessary for survival and effective func- 
tion. Communism as an ideal, a spontaneous unorganized sentiment, 
remains incompetent amid the profitable efficiency of working systems; 
organized even into a small minority, it survives Siberia, torture, prison cells 
and scaffolds, and in a political party threatens history and shakes the world. 
Religion as unorganized spiritual loyalty has limited powers and little social 
value. The Society of Friends, with its minimum organization, will be im- 
mediately quoted in contradiction; but the truth is that the Friends have 
had a great deal more publicity than power in the life of men. Social evils 
have not trembled at the mention of their name and politicians have made no 
inquiries concerning the Quaker vote. John Woolman devoted himself to 
the abolition of slavery, but the Friends can take no credit tor his zeal, as 
the Presbyterians can be given no blame for John Brown’s attack on Harpers 
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Ferry. Eulogies for the most part compare the Friends with the rest of 
Protestantism to the disparagement of the latter; but it is always the finest 
product of the Inner Light which is contrasted with run-of-the-mill evan- 
gelicals: Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford, with John Smith Jones, of Where- 
are-you. Meanwhile there is little increase in the number of Quakers; 
men applaud them vigorously but do not emulate them. 

It is definitely organized religion that survives effectively. It inherits 
and sifts the social accumulations of the past; it translates its multitudinous 
experience into directive wisdom; it appraises the discoveries of every gen- 
eration by its millennium of substantiated truth; and so can apply its durable 
ideals in corporate action to the disclosure of the kingdom of God in the 
world of men. But while doing this, and in order to do it productively, it 
must disassociate itself from any commitment to the specific social order. 
It must regain its detachment from social mechanics while maintaining its 
immersion in life. And that will be accomplished’ by way of a shift of its 
emphasis and a redirection of its energies so as to recover the pre-eminence 
of the New Testament Fellowship as a way of living; a fellowship which 
will preserve the wealth of its tradition and administer the wisdom of its 
experience through only such organization as can be conceived to be no more 
than the instrument of unselfishness. 

Such organization must constantly be like its Lord, giving its life a 
ransom for many. Its membership will not seek to maintain it, but to work 
through it; and the Church itself will ultimately fail unless it becomes 
unnecessary. Its work will be completely done only when it shall have dis- 
appeared in that perfected social order where there is no temple. The 
Church thus making its Fellowship paramount, will be saved from the social 
cautions which heretofore have preserved its organized forms through their 
unrealized alliance with a socially advantaged class. The aim of its church- 
manship will be, not to strengthen the organization but to enrich the Fellow- 
ship, which will know itself to be incomplete and poor as long as anywhere a 
human spirit is outside its gates. 





The Return to Theology 
Epwarp SHILLITO 


‘ , J RITING in 1892 Andrew Martin Fairbairn, a scholar of massive 
learning, contrasted the library of a theologian as it might have 
been in 1830, with the library in which his own thinking was 
done. The sixty years had brought changes. In the earlier library there 
was a poverty of books dealing with Jesus as a historical person. “Hardly 
a book attempting to conceive or represent him, just as he appeared in his- 
tory would have been found.” But in 1892 dogmatics and apologetics had 
almost disappeared, and in their place a wealth of books was to be dis- 
covered on the historical criticism of the Old and New Testaments. Lives 
of Christ by men of all schools, and histories of New Testament times were 
on the shelves. The historical Christ had been recovered. The reader of 
that time was nearer to the historic scene of the gospels than any reader 
since the first century. 

This historical study brought with it many permanent gains. The 
Christian mind came to know Jesus as he lived in history, “a Being who 
looked before and after, within the limits and under the conditions of time 
and space, influenced by what preceded him, determining what followed.” 
There followed upon this rediscovery certain changes in the character and 
emphasis of Christian thinking. Through their more accurate knowledge 
of history scholars moved toward a theology which ceased to be scholastic. 
A new approach was provided for them; through the historical Person they 
could explore the deep things of God. 

It has been the way of progress in the thinking of the Christian Church 
that it should discover and emphasize some Christian truth, and afterwards 
return to its first beginnings and correct its bearings. But it does not lose 
what it has gained. It keeps it, but in its proper place in the whole counsel 
of God. Much has been gained through the devotion of scholars of the 
last generation to the historical Jesus. This will not be lost; the thought 
of the Christian people will be richer through all the centuries because its 
scholars rediscovered in this age more of the earthly life of Jesus. 

This period is drawing near to its close. There are many signs that 
both its defenders and it assailants are coming to see that Christianity is a 
religion which stands or falls by its doctrine of God. Christ on the God- 
ward side of his life is its Lord. Its good news is not first of all good news 
for human life, but good news of God. Its worship is an answer to the 
grace of God. Its ethical teaching is inseparable from its belief not in @ 
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God, but in this God. The Christian people live to glorify God and to 
enjoy him for ever. The return to this position is what is meant by “the 
return to theology.” Already there is evidence that the thought of Chris- 
tian people is turning back to God. The Christian school is nearing the 
end of one period, and is preparing for another. 

With the many gains which the church has obtained from the years, 
which it has devoted to the study of the human Jesus, there has been a 
growing disquietude. We seemed more than once to have discovered the 
secret of Jesus, and yet he escaped us. There is a mystery clearly to be 
found in Him; in the presence of this mystery scholars reported many 
things, each according to his accepted data, and in part according to his own 
personal experience. Often a life of Jesus reveals the writer himself more 
than it reveals Jesus. Almost every conceivable interpretation of him found 
its advocate. 

He was to some not historical at all save as he lived in the mind 
and heart of the first Christians. To others, in his earthly life he was 
not the Messiah but the Messiah Designate who was to come again on the 
clouds of heaven. To others he was the Friend of Man, the Social Re- 
former. To one at least he appears to have been a wise economist, whose 
wisdom was confused by his illusions about himself. The younger Weiss 
and Schweitzer after him brought consternation into the ranks of those who 
would make Jesus into a modern liberal. They reopened many questions, 
which had been closed; and no one reads the Gospels today as he did before 
these scholars arose. Historians have indeed done their work with a 
thoroughness which leads the student into a bewildering scene. Analysis 
can scarcely go further. The documents of the New Testament have been 
under the. microscope as no other documents have ever been. More than 
Homer or Virgil or Shakespeare the writers of the Christian Scriptures 
have had their every word scrutinized. The microscope may give us still 
more knowledge, but for practical purposes the work done by it is now 
sufficient; not a clue has been left untested; not a footpath in that strange 
land has been left untrodden. And when all has been done, we are left still 
in the presence of mystery. We do not know “this Strange Man from 
his cross.” The attempt to set the gospel free from the burden of mystery 
has not succeeded. 

With little support from scholars there have been others who have 
invited us to disregard theology, and turn to the simple teaching of Jesus; 
with that they tell us to accept those very difficult doctrines, the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man, as if they were self-evident. Their 
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familiar method is to take for granted that Jesus and his Apostles are to be 
taken seriously when they are dealing with certain ethical precepts, but 
that their teaching upon God must not be emphasized. They attribute to 
the Apostles the emphasis which they themselves put upon the present lot 
of man on this earth, and their impatience with all that does not appear to 
be practical. And what trustful innocent souls they are! 

It is characteristic of these writers that they set over against the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, a simple and practical document, the apostolic teaching 
in the New Testament—the most difficult and doctrinal. The Sermon is 
taken to be a practical ethical teaching, and the Epistles are more concerned 
with the less important element of theology. But the Sermon on the 
Mount is saturated with theology. It is meaningless without its teachings 
concerning God. The pure in heart are blessed, because they shall see God; 
but what is it to see God? In prayer we pledge ourselves to forgive our 
enemies but first we are called to adore the Holy God. Why should we 
adore God? Who is he and what has he done that we should adore him? 
No serious reader of the Gospels can be satisfied with an explanation of 
Jesus as though he were a practical Western man of affairs, whose religion 
was the art of doing kindly and merciful deeds. Such writers and teachers 
have done all they can do to select what suits them and to neglect the 
rest and the plain man in the churches is growing uneasy. He cannot square 
this “modern” Jesus with the facts as he knows them. He may have little 
time to give to philosophy or theology, but he does recognize that a religion 
which does not tell him as the first thing of all about God is not a religion 
at all; and he does not feel that these guides who set out to bring Jesus 
into the range of his interests have helped him. He is beginning to ask 
of his spiritual guides, not that they should give him good advice upon his 
problems, but that they should tell him, if they can, what they know about 
God. Not only the scholar but the plain man also is turning toward 
theology. 

By many forces the Christian Church is being constrained to change 
the emphasis of its thinking from the human to the divine scene. Certain 
humanists for example are less disposed than they were formerly to seek 
the springs of human experience within the bounds of a purely human 
personality. They hold themselves ready to welcome either grace or some- 
thing which will do the work of grace. There may be something given 
to man. Without God he becomes more and more an enigma; and the 
thinkers who stand without the church will not thank its teachers if they 
content themselves with ethical teaching and leave out the one thing which 
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draws the heart of man to their faith. If the church can say anything about 
God, then let it speak of this first of all. It is sorely needed. 

At the same time the historians and theologians who have been dealing 
with the New Testament appear with much the same results. They report 
that they have analyzed the literature of the first Christian Church; they 
have scrutinized the variations between the different strands with the 
greatest care and they are coming to see that the New Testament has a 
spiritual unity; the assumptions which underlie all its books are far more 
important than any of the differences between them. This unity is found 
in the absorption of the writers in God, and in the same God. The apostolic 
witnesses have seen and heard the same things; the same light has shone 
upon them in the face of Jesus Christ, and that light is “the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God.” 

“We want the purely human Jesus,” many have said, “and by a careful 
study of the original documents we can discover him; we are not interested 
in Jesus as he has been made a being transfigured in the faith of his fol- 
lowers.” Such imagine that there are two levels in the New Testament, 
on one of them Jesus is a man and on the other he appears after the faith 
of the church had greatly exalted him. The whole trend of modern schol- 
arship is to prove that in the New Testament there are no such two levels. 
Whatever we know of the human life of Jesus we know from the witness 
of those who habitually looked upon him as their exalted Lord. The 
attempt to recover from the first three Gospels a purely human Jesus can 
be made still; but it can no longer be made with the authority of the New 
Testament writers. It can be made as a conjecture with whatever authority 
it can command from psychological insight or from the mastery of the 
material provided by the comparative study of religion. But it remains a 
conjecture imposed upon the New Testament. 

It is possible for a student to say: “Such and such was the human Jesus 
as I see him.” It can no longer be urged with any confidence that “Such also 
the first Christians believed him to be till Saint Paul came to surround 
him with the mysterious associations of the Heavenly Christ.” 

Scholars add furthermore that the writers of the New Testament are 
chiefly concerned with the Gospel as it brings good tidings about God. 
These writings have one emphasis. God is the all-absorbing theme; of 
him and through him and unto him are all things. If by “theology” we 
mean a reasoned and ordered thought upon God, then it must be granted 
that the New Testament is a book which, whether we like it or not, does 
deal with “theology.” It consists of many writings which express some- 
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times and always assume a certain revelation of the Eternal God. It finds 
its summary in its doxologies. It is an Amen Chorus with this for its 
theme—the glory of the Blessed God. 

If a reader of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, to take one book 
at random, were to take the first chapter and inquire what this fragment, 
if it were a fragment, would teach him concerning Saint Paul’s thought of 
God, he would be surprised at the fullness of the doctrine. God is the 
Father with whom is named in close and inseparable union Jesus the 
anointed, to whom is given the name Lord—no formal title. This God 
through the same Christ had called to himself a society of saints. He had 
chosen Paul and Silvanus to be his ambassadors. He is a God to be 
adored; in the rhythm of his life, revealed in his Son, sufferings and con- 
solations are found. He is the sharer of sorrows and the one who raises 
the dead. These are only some of the many beliefs concerning God which 
Paul cannot keep out of the most casual or occasional letters. These are 
the basic assumptions of his life and of his thought. But it would not be 
hard to pierce a shaft into any part of the New Testament and to discover 
there the presence of the same overflowing faith in this same God. 

It was never more evident that if the Christian Church desires to 
return to its first beginnings it must return to a faith which took its character 
from its vision of God. 

If it were possible to glance over the more recent literature which 
must be taken seriously by the Christian Church it would be seen how 
writers from various schools are converging upon the same center of interest. 
To name only a few books: the volume Mysterium Christi; Doctor Thorn- 
ton’s The Incarnate Lord; Eternal Life and the other works of the late 
Baron von Hiigel; many books written from the Catholic standpoint, 
written with full knowledge of modern science and philosophy, such for 
example as Mr. Dawson’s Progress and Religion, or Karl Adams’s Christ 
Our Brother; the profound study by Dr. A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a 
Moralist; The Relevance of Christianity, by Dr. F. R. Barry. These are 
named as a few of the books which come within the range of readers who 
are not students of theology in any specific sense. In none of them is there 
the least trace of any desire to escape from the deep mysteries of God. All 
of these writers have one master-thought. They are busy with the same 
concerns which filled all the horizon of the apostles. They are modern 
scholars. Doctor Taylor, for example, is in the very foreground of 
philosophers, but he is also a student of mathematics and of many other 
subjects. Doctor Thornton gives one of the most profound studies of 
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modern science in its bearing upon the interpretation of life. Though they 
have been trained in many schools of thought these scholars are looking 
the same way. 

It can be stated confidently that thinkers within the Christian com- 
munity both in the Catholic and the Reformed Churches are busy more 
and more with the Christian revelation as a word of God. All that is most 
alive in Christian preaching on the continent of Europe has this note. Karl 
Barth and Brunner and their associates begin with God; they declare his 
word, and call for repentance in the light of that word. In every revival of 
Catholic teaching, though there are deep and far-reaching influences in it 
from the Neo-Calvinism of the hour, there is at least an agreement in this 
respect, the Catholic no less than the Reformed Christian believes in some- 
thing given, and knows that his witness must be offered to that word which 
has come to him and possessed him and beset him behind and before. Upon 
the way in which that grace comes and in some degree upon the character 
of the grace which ‘comes they differ; but they are alike in their emphasis 
upon it. 

That there is a welcome for this new emphasis much evidence might 
be given. The head of a great school has said that the boys in his senior 
forms grow impatient with all attempts to tune down the Christian religion 
to what is supposed to be their needs, and want to discover what their guides 
can tell them about God. In Oxford, in the early part of 1931, the Arch- 
bishop of York, Doctor Temple, conducted a mission. Night after night 
for a week Saint Mary’s was crowded with undergraduates listening to dis- 
courses which dealt in the first place with the Christian doctrine of God. In 
1924 there was a Conference in Birmingham upon Applied Christianity 
commonly known as COPEC; a number of volumes were published in 
connection with it upon such subjects as War, Education, Leisure. The 
first of the books was upon The Nature and Purpose of God. This was the 
book which commanded the most attention and the greatest number of 
readers. 

It may be that there is nothing to say about God. Then we must 
limit ourselves to what can be said upon other subjects. But it is another 
thing entirely to declare that we can believe certain things about God and 
count them less important than other things. The heart of man will never 
be satisfied with anything less than God. “Whom have I in heaven but 
Thee, and there is none upon earth I desire beside Thee.” That is the 
deepest longing of the spirit of man; and though for a season he may with- 
draw his eyes from the heavens and direct them to this earth, in the end 
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he must return to the One in whom he lives and moves and has his being. 


But instantly his soul 
Points to its pole 
Even as the needle does, and knows not why. 

If reasons are sought for the disregard of theology they must be 
found partly in the neglect by the church of its own rich inheritance. The 
church has sometimes made its theology a smoke-screen behind which it 
was free to neglect the uncomfortable application of its own creed to human 
society. Neglect is always followed by nemesis; and the church suffers 
to-day because of its failure to express the whole counsel of God. When 
it is laid to its charge that it has left in the clouds the gifts which were 
meant to make a new earth, then the only fitting answer is one of repent- 
ance. The suspicion that theology has been made a refuge from the claims 
of practical religious duty is not unfounded, and it is responsible in some 
measure for the impatience with which many minds regard the emphasis 
formerly laid upon theology. 

With this suspicion there is found a new sensitiveness to the sufferings 
of man in this mortal life. The modern man has a growing compassion 
for the sorrows of the maimed and the halt and the lame. He sees in their 
lot a challenge to do something practical in the name of the Eternal Love; 
and in the presence of such suffering he is tempted to condemn those who 
turn their faces to what he thinks the inscrutable heavens. 

But it cannot be denied that some of the revolt against theology is due 
to an avowed or latent agnosticism. It may be detected in the claim that 
after all it does not greatly matter what is believed concerning God. Those 
who say such things are often unaware of their own agnosticism. But it is 
clear that if they were confident as Saint Paul or Saint John were of God, 
or if in Browning’s words, “they were very sure of God,” they could not 
say that it did not matter what men believed concerning him. Nothing 
else can matter in comparison with that when once a man has reached a 
conviction upon it. 

In the New Testament the word “mystery” is used, but not as we use 
the word in our common speech. It is not something dark; but something 
once dark and now bright, once unknown now revealed. If God is a 
“mystery” in the usual sense of the term, if he is unknown and hidden in 
the darkness, then the impatience to escape from the thought of him back to 
earth is intelligible; and this is the mood of many fine spirits. 

But if “mystery” means what it meant in the letters of Saint Paul, a 
revelation, once dark now clear, then it is no longer possible to say that 
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the “mystery” does not matter. Such a God must mean everything to us. 
There will always be a measure of agnosticism in the Christian mind; he 
will be content to say as the Apostles said often, “I do not know”; but the 
Christian will not say that he knows nothing of God; much he will have, 
but if he has found reason to believe that God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself then he has something central, and all-important by 
which to guide his thought and his life. It is not in @ God that he believes 
but in this God; and he cannot either ignore this belief or put it in the 
background. God is “the sovereign light” of all his day; the “master-light 
of all his seeing.” 

There is one fact which at first sight seems to call for an emphasis 
upon the practical works of the Christian religion rather than upon its doc- 
trines. At the present time there is proceeding a most fierce attack upon 
the Christian religion; never in its history has it had to meet such a frontal 
attack. Its foes have declared war to the death against it; they turn against 
God the passion which in other ages has been on his side. They do not 
give any privilege to the Christian religion; religion is a dream, and for 
the most part an ugly dream and before man can come to his true life he 
must have done with it. Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism, Christianity, all 
alike must be banished to the museums of thought in which mankind keeps 
the memory of its lost dreams and its discarded illusions. 

In the pressure of such an attack what is more natural than to abandon 
the creeds and to keep to practical religion? To tell of Jesus the teacher 
and healer and to cease speaking of the Divine Lord or the Incarnate Word? 
Why dwell upon the difficult doctrines? Why not confine ourselves to the 
practical virtues which are known everywhere as Christian? 

It is a natural plea, which, however, can only be made by those who 
mistake entirely the character of the attack upon religion which is now being 
pressed home. 

It is an attack directed at least as fiercely against the Christian ethics 
as against the Christian doctrine of God. The idea that the ethical teach- 
ings can be preserved if the creeds are jettisoned is one which can only be 
entertained by those who do not know the nature of the attack made against 
Christianity. The desperate men who are set upon this crusade against the 
Christian religion resent the Sermon on the Mount as bitterly as they 
resent the doctrines set forth by Saint Paul. If it is said to them, “We do 
not insist upon the Christian creeds, but you will meet us in the acceptance 
of the Christian ethics, you will believe with us in chastity, humility, self- 
sacrifice, renunciation of self,” they will say that they are thinking out 
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from the very beginning the new life of man matched with this new age 
in which new powers are released and old fetters snapped: the ethical 
teachings of Jesus and his Apostles have no meaning or value or authority 
for them. They go forever with the departure of the God in whose name 
they were spoken. They are bent upon thinking out afresh the manner of 
life which becomes man in a Godless universe. 

Nothing is gained by shifting the ground of conflict. The attack is 
one against the very citadel of the Christian religion, and before the citadel, 
which is its doctrine of God, the last battle will be fought. To the defense 
of that citadel Christian thinkers are rallying from all sides. An Arma- 
geddon it may be; but perhaps also a day of the Lord. 

We need a better theology worthier to meet the demands of the hour; 
but we do not need less theology. It is tempting to create a prejudice 
against theology by associating it with epithets such as “idle creed” or 
“dogmas” or “formal words.” But theology need not be either idle or 
formal. The creed may be not a repetition of dead words but the chanting 
of a song, to the music of which the Christian host will march to battle. It 
will accept the challenge and there will be a fight upon ground which the 
desperate men on both sides accept. Those who temporize or compromise 
in such an hour will be swept aside and the battle will be joined between 
those who cry “have done with your God” and those who answer “we 
believe in the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

There is no virtue if the cry is left in this form, “We believe there is 
a God.” To this there must be added, “We believe in this God.” 

The answer to the fierce denial of God is not to say “We, Moslems, 
Christians, Hindus, Confucians, all of us believe in a God.” There is no 
virtue in that. The atheist who says there is no God must be answered 
by those who believe in a God about whom they declare they know some- 
thing. If that something is the Christian belief and certainty, then that 
must be confessed. If that God has been revealed in his word to man in 
Christ then there is something so distinctive, so arresting, so wonderful in 
it that it cannot be left unsaid. Even if this means that there is no ground 
common to all who believe in God nothing is gained by a tuning down of 
the Christian Word. All the pith goes out of the Christian religion if it 
is reduced to the bare and cold affirmation that there is a God, about whom 
one thing or another may be said by “peoples who have varied spiritual 
traditions.” Such an abstract contention interests neither defenders nor 
foes. 

This lowest common multiple of the creeds of the world would cer- 
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tainly have no interest for desperate men. It would not appeal to those 
who have declared war in the name of humanity against all religions. 
Where the field is open to them as it is in the East against such an abstrac- 
tion they would win the day. A cold theism is a religion of straw. 

The Christian answer to those who so attack it with their creed “there 
is no God” is not that the Christian Church is prepared to rest its claims 
upon its service to humanity or its program of reforms for human society 
sorely needed as they are; nor is it to affirm the existence of a Divine 
Being. It is rather to declare once more that its one master-word has to 
do not with man first of all but with God, and that it knows but one God, 
whose glory has been revealed in the face of Jesus Christ. From him and 
through him and unto him are all things. “To him be glory for ever!” It 
is toward such a confession the observers of the spiritual movements within 
the Christian Church can see converging the thoughts of many hearts. 





The Spiritual Life of Lincoln 


JosEpH Fort NEwron 


O skeptic ever sat in the White House. The men who have led 

N our republic thus far down the ways of time have been men of 
faith in God, faith in humanity, and faith in the divine ordering 

and destiny of the nation. Oddly enough, the two men most openly accused 
of unbelief, Jefferson and Lincoln, were the most deeply religious in cast 
of mind, if not in their influence upon their country and their age. All now 
agree that Jefferson was one of the most original and spiritually creative 
minds our land has known; and it is a part of the surprise and grandeur of 
the life of Lincoln that, with his early fatalism and his growing cosmic 
piety, he should be accounted one of the most Christlike men of his age. 

For Lincoln is not simply a figure in our history; he is an article of our 
faith. His great and simple words, especially in those vision-moments 
when his prose became poetry, have in their rhythm an echo of the age when 
the Prayer Book was written; and they are a part of our sacred writings 
forever. Of all those who have sat in the White House no one has left 
such a legacy of spiritual eminence, or a more profound religious impression 
and appeal. Toward the end, when his thin, worn face looked like a mask 
of pale bronze, and his eyes, deep-sunk, became two pits of brooding shadow, 
men saw as in a vision that to which they entrust their souls. As someone 
has put it picturesquely: “A materialistic world saved by a religious man. 
A practical Union saved by a poet. A rational society saved by the abiding 
love of a mystic. Here at last is our miracle.” 

Tall, angular, gentle, eloquent, the mighty and tender genius of this 
land, its faith and spirit of prophecy, found embodiment in Lincoln as in no 
one else. A child of the South like Lee, a leader of the North like Grant, 
he grew up in the valley of the Father of Waters, the son of a pioneer; 
grew so tall of soul and so tender of heart that his face can be seen and his 
spirit felt around the world. In the background of his life one sees the 
dark forests, the low hills, the slow-moving streams of “The Valley of 
Shadows,” as Francis Grierson described it in his singularly sensitive and 
vivid pages. The one master spirit of his generation, his life was the story— 
nay, the tragedy—of his country in a dark and desperate crisis in which it 
became, for the first time, no longer a loose federation of states, but a nation. 
Lowell, who was one of the few to grasp the meaning of Lincoln while he 
lived, called him “the first American.” Emerson saw the same symbolic 
aspect of his life in its nobility and pathos, its humility and its heroism, its 
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courage, its patience, its magnanimity—a sacrificial figure in a revolutionary 
epoch. 

No wonder something of mystery, a strange pervasive appeal to the 
latent greatness in us all, a sanctity half tragic and half triumphant, lingers 
about the memory of such a man. If anyone would know what America 
means, what it hopes and prophesies for mankind, let him look into the face 
of Lincoln—that familiar face so rugged, so human, so strong, so kindly, 
written all over with the hieroglyphics of sorrow, yet with lines where smiles 
fell asleep when they were weary. There, in those deep-set grey eyes that 
never lie, in that suggestion of a smile that has tears in it, in those features 
marked with the seams of hard struggle, the light of high resolve, and the 
tenderness of pity, all may see what America is and what has made it. It is 
a face neither rudely masculine nor softly feminine, but it always makes one 
think of the mother and the boy behind the man; something in it gives one 
a glimpse of what life means, of what lies hidden in the souls of the lowly; 
something of the cost of all progress and the worth and dignity of noble 
human living. Such a face inspires a kind of awe. Men are subdued by it, 
feel themselves in the presence of something fine and true and lovely, and 
are touched by a sense of wonder and wistful regret. 

Here lies the sundering difference between great men and great souls; 
the difference between Czsar and Lincoln. Julius Casar was one of the 
greatest men that ever lived, great in physical force, in intellectual 
ingenuity, in fertility of achievement, in influence of genius—but lacking 
that delicate, elusive quality we call spirituality. We admire Cesar; we 
love Lincoln. Not merely because Lincoln is nearer to us and a man of our 
own race, but because we cannot help loving surpassing moral beauty when 
we see it. Both were fatalists—nothing certain save a Hand put forth from | 
the Unseen shaping their ends; but how different the grand moral fatalism 
of Lincoln from the hard, coercive faith of Cesar! As Herndon said of 
Lincoln, “this practical life was spiritual,” and no truer tribute was ever paid 
tohim. What is the spiritual quality which we feel in Lincoln, which shines 
in his face and makes his words march up and down in our hearts? It is not 
piety in the usual sense of it, which may be remote from the sagacities of 
living wisdom; nor religiousness as such, which may be a mere emotional 
ecstacy. It is consistent with great gifts or with lesser ones, but not with 
stupidity, for it is itself a quality of intelligence. Let us call it an intuition 
of certain divine realities, a grasp of certain great truths, the knowledge of 
which is revealed to some babes and denied to some learned; a wisdom, so 
to name it, which comes more by conduct than by study, and more, perhaps, 
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by breeding and the grace of God than either. Gifted men lacking or losing 
this quality cease to be able to inspire, and fail of leadership. 

All men know this quality when they see it, though they may not be 
able to define it. They know the difference between men who have somehow 
got insight, and others who are merely clever, or cunning, or astute—men 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness and men who are adepts about 
things that do not matter. If one were required to define this high quality 
of soul, one might say that it is truth illumined by vision and anointed by 
love; a quiet and sure understanding of life, a perception of what is good 
and what is bad, a sense of values and the vision to apply them to facts at 
any cost. Lincoln had it. Men felt it in him, followed it even when they 
did not understand, and it made his friendship a spiritual experience for 
young men. Gentle, strong, patient, wise, it inspired confidence and devo- 
tion. It is the secret of our love and reverence for him to-day, the source 
and growth of which we are trying to trace in the unfolding and ripening of 
his spiritual life. 

It was Carlisle who said that the religion of a man is the chief fact con- 
cerning him. By religion he meant, as he went on to explain, not the creed to 
which he subscribes, or otherwise gives assent; not that necessarily, often not 
that at all—since we see men of all degrees of worth and worthlessness sign- 
ing, and refusing to sign, all kinds of creeds. This is not what he calls 
religion, this assertion, which may come from the outworks of a man, if 
even so deep as that. No; Carlyle meant by the religion of a man that 
which he practically believes, lays to heart—often enough without asserting 
it, much less formulating it, to himself—and acts upon, and therefore knows 
concerning this mysterious universe, and his duty and destiny in it. That 
is in all cases the primary thing in him, and creatively determines all the 
rest; that is his religion. If we know that about a man, his innermost ideal 
of life, his attitude toward the universe—the beat of his blood, the bias of his 
brain, the habit of his heart—we know what he is, what he will do, and why 
he does it. To put it vividly, the life of a man is his religion, and his 
religion is his life. 

By religion, then, we mean “the doing of all good, and for its sake the 
suffering of all evil”; and it is for this divine secret in Lincoln that we are 
seeking; the faith and principle on which he acted, and which gave form and 
color to his character. Where did it dwell? As well ask where electricity or 
motion or thought dwell. No one can put his finger upon the life of God in 
the soul of a man, which takes all the forms that life and love and duty take. 
Where, then, shall we look for this elusive thing in Lincoln? Not in his 
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use of Bible imagery—though the rhythm of the Great Book ran like an 
undertone through his eloquence—nor yet in his words of good will to the 
men of this or that sect—sincere words, and in nowise perfunctory; but in 
the fiber of his soul, in the cast and quality of his mind, and most of all in 
the open book of his life. He belonged to no church, he signed no creed— 
and more than once he told us the reason why. Yet his religious life was 
real and profound—“a kind of poetry,” his wife called it—and his faith was 
so much a part of his very being that one must analyze the man to discover it. 
His mind was so moral, and his morality so intelligent, as Phillips Brooks 
said, that they cannot be set the one over against the other. Had he been a 
complex man it would be easy to solve the riddle. Instead, he was a great 
and simple man, and like all simple men there was a certain mystery about 
him—a mystery too simple, perhaps, to be found out. 

It takes a long time to make a Lincoln, and he was still growing when 
he died. One of the greatest things about him was his capacity for growth, 
his ability to learn and lead, his power of measuring up to new and untried 
tasks. Some men seem to be born full-sized and never grow at all. Pitt 
was of that kind. Like Guizot, like Macauley, like Calvin, “he did not 
grow, he was cast.” Of these men it may be said that their first work was 
good, and that their last work was hardly any better. With Lincoln it was 
not so, though we often think of him as if he had been born full-grown. At 
maturity he was so wise and magnanimous, and did his work with such 
inevitable strokes, that we somehow feel that it must always have been so. 
Set in remote sublimity by the magnitude of his achievement, he awes us, 
and we forget that he grew more, not less, than other men. By the same 
token, what may be said of his religious attitude at one period of his life 
would not describe it at another period. To know his faith we must follow 
the path of his spirit, as we trace the style of his oratory from the rather 
florid rhetoric of his early years to the stripped simplicity and haunting 
rhythm of his later eloquence—from the Chronicles of Reuben to the 
Gettysburg Address. 

Let us be honest with the soul of Lincoln, as he was honest with his 
own soul, and not try to read our religious ideas into his mind and heart. 
He did not attain to faith in the theology of the church, and it is unfair to 
him to make his faith appear other than it really was. The crude theology 
of the pioneer preachers offended both his reason and his heart, and he 
revolted against it, though his revolt was not as violent as some have repre- 
sented it; because Lincoln was wise enough to make a distinction between 
God-made religion and man-made dogmas and sects. The story that he 
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wrote an essay attacking the Christian religion, in the vein of Voltaire and 
Paine, which one of his friends snatched out of his hand and stuffed in the 
stove, lest it injure his political prospects, is not true The document burned 
up was not an essay on theology; it was a love-letter. But Lincoln did write 
a religious article, the purport of which, so far as we know its contents, was 
to prove that the love of God is impartial and unfailing. All of which 
shows that he was a young man who thought much of these things, and that 
he was not afraid to think in his own way. 

Of course he was called a skeptic, an infidel, if not an atheist, and in 
those days such epithets branded a man with odium. Peter Cartwright 
denounced him as an infidel in their race for Congress, and some devout 
men voted against him on that score. No matter; Lincoln did not reply, 
even when his friends urged him to do so, saying that he would not discuss 
his religious faith on a political stump. Not for office, not for any honor 
offered by man, would Lincoln so much as let it be implied that he believed 
what he could not honestly believe to be true. Nothing could bribe or 
frighten him to betray the integrity of his own soul. All honor to the man 
who dares to be true to himself, at whatever cost; such a spirit is of the very 
stuff of which religion ought to be made. But Lincoln was not a man to stop 
with a mere denial of the faith of other men. No great and deep soul can 
live by negation alone. Nor did he give way to an easy, evasive agnosticism, 
as the manner of some is, which is only a labor-saving device to escape the 
toil of high thinking. Our inquiry here has nothing to do with the man- 
made creeds which Lincoln was unable to accept, but with the vital faith 
which he won for himself, as each man must win it, despite hard fact and 
dark vicissitude; the spiritual assurance from which he derived inward sus- 
taining, and by which his days were lighted and led. As life deepened the 
deeper elements of his nature slowly emerged, and at last they had their 
way. 

In his earlier years the faith of Lincoln, so far as it was explicit, seems 
to have been a kind of fatalism in which there was no accident, no miracle, 
only iron law which will have its way as surely as suns rise and set. But it 
was always a moral fatalism—unlike the blind, purposeless Fate of the 
ancient thinkers, or of Hardy in our day—in which right will win whatever 
may befall; the faith that right makes might, and that truth will prevail, 
no matter what may be the posture of the hour. Men may delay it, but they 
can in no wise stay its slow, inevitable advance. By the very terms of his 
faith, holding to the moral order of the world, he was estopped from doing 
wrong in order to defeat wrong, and held to the high task of serving right- 
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eousness righteously. Upon this confidence he built his faith, and though 
wind and flood beat upon it with fury, he could not be moved. In his moods 
of melancholy, which were many and black—a family trait, some say, or else 
the shadow of some pre-natal gloom in the soul of his mother—when he 
seemed to be mourning over some world-sorrow which never in time or 
eternity could be healed, he threw himself upon this profound faith and 
found rest; not so much in formal prayer—though, in later years, prayer 
became first a necessity, then a habit—as in a quiet, inner trust. It was the 
hidden spring of his strength, his courage, his unbending firmness, the 
secret of his patience—which Meredith said is a large part of faith—and of 
his unfailing pity. 

No doubt to many, as to myself, such a faith seems far below what we 
have aright to hold. But if we would know why Lincoln found no other— 
until, perhaps, toward the end—we must know the quality of his mind. He 
had a profound and penetrating intellect, but it was a practical mind, more 
contemplative than speculative, and it took nothing for granted. Of the 
skyey genius of Plato and Emerson he had none. Emerson he did not 
understand, save when he talked of the Conduct of Life. The vague, 
dreamy, self-celebration of Whitman puzzled him at first, though he is 
said to have found comfort toward the end in his triumphant affirmation 
of immortality. For Lincoln the sunlit upland where such poets walked 
was a kind of fourth dimension and not within range of his vision. By 
virtue equally of the tinge of his temperament and the cast of his intellect, 
he lived in a dim, dun-colored world, under a sky as gray as a tired face. 
A relentless logician, albeit subdued, at times, by the pensive, meditative 
soul of a poet, his mind was slow, cautious, ultra-conservative, and such a 
mind sees life for less than it is. For a man of his type faith is difficult, 
and many things which seem clear to others are dim to him. Lincoln, by 
the very make of his mind, thought from the ground up, thought as if no one 
had ever thought before him. Often his thinking carried him to the border 
of that obscurity beyond knowledge which encompasses on all sides our 
little glimmering field of knowledge. Then it might be seen how he held 
aloof, how certain he was not to abandon the ground of facts, how little he 
was tempted to invade the Unknown. Always he fell back, trusting the 
reality of the moral order and the Eternal Will whose way he sought to 
know and follow. 

The humor of Lincoln has been exaggerated out of all proportion to 
the rest of his faculties—no doubt because of its sweetness and its exceeding 
aptness. It was American humor, that is to say a grave, deliberate exag- 
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geration of reality, running to fantastic prankishness and rollicking bur- 
lesque, and at times to buffoonery. None the less, it was a part of his spir- 
itual attitude, as it must be of all religious faith that is healthy and sane. It 
is one thing to be serious and another thing to be solemn, and a faith that 
cannot endure the discipline and criticism of the comic spirit, is suspect. 
Even in the life of Jesus there trickles a rivulet of delicate, rippling humor; 
it was a pledge of his divine sanity—some of His words cannot be inter- 
preted without seeing a smile between the lines. For humor is a sense of 
distance, of proportions, of limits, of values, and properly to recognize values 
is not to be fooled or frightened in this valley of illusions. Certain sects 
would vanish from the earth entirely, if their adherents had the saving 
grace of humor. Some dogmas are too funny to be true. As Cicero said 
of atheism, it is as if the Iliad of Homer had just happened as the result of 
tossing the Greek alphabet into the air. In the same way pantheism tells 
us that all things are divine—which is, to say the least, a large remark; 
but when we begin to meditate on divine oysters and crabs it begins to be 
absurd. Humor pricks the bubble and it explodes—for humor, at its bright- 
est, is of the very essence of right reason. 

But to the humor of Lincoln must be added another quality, deeper, 
finer, and more difficult to define. Like all other mortals, he was at bottom 
a mystic—that is, one who felt that the Unseen has secrets which are known 
only to minds fine enough and pure enough to see and hear them. His 
humor kept everything in its place—including the humorist himself—and 
protected him from fanaticism, as it always does. It taught him humility, 
and saved him from being too implacably wise concerning things whereof 
no man knoweth. Yet there was a window in his mind open toward the 
Unseen, as there is in every mind—albeit too often it is made dim by doubt, 
fear, and the cobwebs of neglect—through which came influences, intima- 
tions, insights not justified by his relentless logic; influences modifying his 
fatalism, and giving his spirit a nameless grace. One has only to study his 
dreams, and the part they played in his last days, to see something of this 
mystery. He tried not to set too much store by such premonitions, but, as a 
fact, in times of danger and disaster he was warned—as when, some time 
before his death, he saw himself stretched upon his bier and heard the sobs 
of the mourners in the stillness of the night. 

It was this seer-like quality of soul, so to name it, hinted to us in his 
strange forefeelings, that more and more swayed Lincoln toward the end, 
softening all that was hard within him and hardening all that was soft. 
If in his early years he had felt that life is in the grasp of iron law, under 
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the burden of unspeakable woe, when the weight of a nation—torn, divided, 
suffering—rested upon his soul, he was driven to his knees, as he said, 
because he had nowhere else to go. There, despite his reluctant logic, he 
learned, not merely in theory, but as a fact, that God does actually hear 
and help those who seek him with honest hearts. Words of intimate faith 
in God, of faith in the power of prayer, more and more found their way 
into his letters, his speeches, and even into his State papers. Few men 
have ever felt more deeply the helplessness of man both as to strength and 
wisdom, and the helpfulness of God in both. Amid the wild hell of war, 
when brother fought brother in long lines of blue and gray, Lincoln pleaded 
not only for liberty and justice, but for mercy and the love that forgives; 
and the very soul of the man shone in his face which none who saw it can 
ever forget. 

To me it does not seem possible to hold, as some have held, that the 
final attitude of Lincoln was agnostic, save in so far as all human beings 
must be agnostic, in the sense that we know only in part—perhaps a tiny 
part—and see the ways of God as in a glass darkly. For such a mind and 
spirit as Lincoln, when it comes to the edge of thought, three avenues are 
open—agnosticism, superstition, and faith. If in his early years, and no 
doubt at various times later, he was tempted by the first two, under the 
terrific pressure of the great task appointed him, involving the lives of 
multitudes and the destiny of a nation—as a man of action who must deal 
with fate itself—he was wise enough to trust a Wisdom higher than his own 
and go forward led by a dim, great Hand. He was not anxious, he said, to 
know that God was on his side of the contest, but he was profoundly con- 
cerned to know that he was on the side of the will of God. It mattered 
much to Lincoln—it mattered to the very core of his being—that he was 
not merely playing a game of politics or war, but that the Eternal Moral 
Will somehow backed him up in his struggle for liberty, justice, mercy. 
Hear now these words, as the President sat brooding in the White House, 
jotting down his meditations for his own eye alone, in the darkest days of 
those battle-years: 

“The will of God prevails. In great contests each party claims to act 
in accordance with the will of God. Both may be, and one must be, wrong. 
God cannot be for and against the same thing at the same time. In the pres- 
ent Civil War it is quite possible that God’s purpose is something different 
from the purpose of either party; and yet the human instrumentalities, 
working just as they do, are of best adaptation to effect his purpose. I am 
almost ready to say that this is probably true; that God wills this contest, 
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and wills that it should not end yet. By his mere great power on the minds 
of the now contestants, he could either have saved or destroyed the Union 
without a human contest. Yet the contest began. And having begun, he 
could give the final victory to either side any day. Yet the contest proceeds.” 

It is almost impertinent to ask the old question, so much debated, 
Was Lincoln a Christian? The answer depends on what we mean by being 
a Christian. If by a Christian we mean one who holds to certain dogmas 
about Christ—the manner of his advent, the nature of his person, the works 
he wrought—then Lincoln was not a Christian. He did not reject the creed 
of the church; he ignored it. To Carpenter, the artist who painted his por- 
trait in the White House, he said: “I have never joined any church, but 
when any church will inscribe over its altar, as its sole qualification for mem- 
bership, the words of the Saviour, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and thy neighbor as thyself’; that 
church will I join with all my heart and with all my soul.” All churches 
inscribe these words over their altars, but, alas! they inscribe so many 
other things that the gem is lost in the setting, and the other things are 
made equally essential, until little things are made big and big things little. 
As straight as a line of light the insight of Lincoln went to the central, 
significant thing—not dogmas and rites, but love of God and love of man; 
and therein he was true to the teaching of Jesus. To put it once more, 
he did not hold the theology of the church, and if he is to be judged by that 
test he was not a Christian. 

But if by a Christian we mean one who loves Jesus and tries to follow 
him as a teacher of truth and a way-shower of life; one who is honest, just, 
merciful and magnanimous, as relentless in his loyalty to the truth, as God 
would have him see it, as he was limitless in his charity; one who loved 
his fellow men with a patient, pitiful, practical love, seeking, in private life 
and public office, to serve the will of God and the good of his race—then 
Lincoln was a Christian. In other words, if to be a Christian means to 
have the spirit of Christ, even amid the madness, misery and mutilations 
of Civil War, when the passions of men are ferocious, and to hold out a 
hand of fellowship to his foes at the end, then, surely, if ever of anyone, 
we may say that Lincoln was a Christian—“a Christ in miniature,” as Tol- 
stoy called him, looking across from Russia when he died. What a life to 
read, and what a name to honor and remember! What loyalty to the ideal 
amid the harsh attrition of the real, what high courage, what common-sense 
touched with poetry, what tear-freighted humor! One thing we know: 
If by some art the spirit of Lincoln could be sent in to all the dark corners 
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of the earth, what a changed place this tangled, troubled world would be! 

Nothing more noble than the character of Lincoln has ever been seen 
in our New World, in whose story he is a towering figure, at once pictur- 
esque, powerful, and pathetic. The nearer one comes to him, the more 
one knows about him, the more stainless and just he seems to be. All men 
now know that the saving of the Union—without slavery if possible, with 
slavery if necessary—was the one overmastering passion and problem of 
his life, whereto he was divinely ordained and trained, and that whoever 
else might lose heart, let go of faith, sink into self-seeking or the pettiness 
of personal aggrandizement, that would Lincoln never do! As Stephens 
said, in his mind the vision of the Union rose to “the sublimity of a spir- 
itual mysticism,” and to it he paid “the last full measure of devotion” as 
the way and will of God for his nation. Here, in the task and trial of the 
man, in the elemental qualities of his character—his valor, his honor, his 
delicate justice and melting pity, his instinctive championship of the weak; 
here the faith on which he acted is unveiled, as it could never be in any 
list of dogmas. His life, like the life of Jesus, was founded on love, and 
the justice born of love; that love made him suffer, as love always does, 
and in the fiery furnace of that suffering he was purified, exalted, and 
taught the truth of all truth the greatest—that God is Love. 

No man ever held a loftier conception of the sanctity of law, of the 
spiritual meaning of the State, than Lincoln held. His oath of office was 
a vow of consecration, and his acts were done as if under the eyes of God. 
As meditative as Marcus Aurelius and as blithe as Mark Twain, as simple 
as AEsop yet as subtle as an Oriental, a calm, grave, strong man, formidable 
and sad, he stood in the White House a high priest of humanity, an awe- 
struck ministrant in the temple of God performing the rites of liberty, 
justice, and pity—presiding over an offering of blood and fire and tears! 
He was a man of God, plain, simple, kindly, who knew that humanity is 
deeply wounded somewhere and tried to heal it—and of his fame there 
will be no end, because in him dwelt a spirit which awakens “the better 
angels of our nature,” rebukes the cynicism to which we are always tempted, 
and keeps us faithful to the divine destiny of our race and our duty 
toward it. 

A mountain is a mystery; such was Lincoln. It is tall, rugged, isolated; 
so was he. It has seams and crevices that would disfigure the beauty of a 
hill, but they constitute no blemish on its massive sublimity. There are 
sheltered nooks among its crags where flowers bloom, and where bright 
streams sparkle in the sunlight. But there are also huge masses of denuded 
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rock which tell of the harsh attrition of earlier times. The clouds that 
veil its summit lend it an air of lonesomeness and melancholy. Wild storms 
beat against it with awful fury, waging war with the swift strokes of light- 
ning to the music of deep-toned thunders. Yet through storm and calm 
it remains unmoved, unshaken. Its mission is the same through all its 
varying moods. The same God that made the mountain made the man, 
and his ways are past finding out. 
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Ethical Values in Economics 
GerorciA HarKNEss 


HE dependence of ethical upon economic values has long been 
| recognized. Plato had not a little to say of wealth as an impedi- 
ment to virtue, while Aristotle declared that it is impossible, or 
at least not easy, for one not furnished with external goods to act honor- 
ably. Although traditions regarding the conflict between earthly and 
heavenly treasure have clouded the understanding, even religious 
asceticism, with its doctrine of the moral superiority of voluntary poverty, 
has paid implicit tribute to the power of the economic over the moral life 
of man. Whether wealth be regarded as a means to the good life or a 
pitfall for the soul, both reflective and popular thought have commonly 
recognized the importance of economic values as determinants of conduct. 
Is the relation reciprocal? Do ethical values occupy a corresponding 
place in economic theory? Can economics be moralized? 

Economics first came into being as the child of ethics. Ancient and 
medieval thought appraised economic goods primarily in terms of their 
relation to the good life. Economics as a descriptive science could not 
emerge until man’s economic activities became sufficiently differentiated 
from his other group activities to be subject to separate analysis. When this 
occurred, the daughter became emancipated from the mother, and 
economics took its own course untrammeled by ethical considerations. 

The rise of capitalism at the close of the medieval period laid the 
foundations for such a differentiation and emancipation. The movement 
came to fruition in the Industrial Revolution, when, with the increase in 
volume and complexity of manufacture, commerce and finance, the science 
of political economy came into being. The new science subjected the indus- 
trial order to close scrutiny and professed to find in it the data from which 
economic laws as natural, necessary, and immutable as the laws of chemistry 
and physics could be formulated. Economics as a natural science based on 
the consumptive wants of the “economic man,” a creature motivated solely 
by economic forces, gave short shrift to moral considerations. 

Even where an entente cordiale continued to exist between ethics and 
economics, as in the thought of the Utilitarians, there was little to interfere 
with a mechanistic economics. ‘The doctrine of enlightened self-interest as 
the summum bonum reinforced the view that if economic forces are allowed 
to take their course, a natural harmony will inevitably ensue from the opera- 
tion of such forces. In economics, politics, and ethics, the doctrine of laissez 
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faire was defended on naturalistic grounds. The practical effect was to 
entrench more deeply the capitalistic system, and to fasten upon popular 
thought the belief that it was both inevitable and fundamentally just. 

Present-day economic theory does not hold entirely to the presup- 
positions of the science in its early stages. The doctrine of the “economic 
man” has given way to a recognition of certain institutional and individual 
factors of a non-economic origin which affect human wants, and therefore 
affect the processes of production, distribution, and consumption. Econo- 
mists generally admit the influence of moral standards in the determination 
of the actual desires which men seek to satisfy through economic goods. 
However, not much progress has been made toward correlating economic 
values with human values as a whole, and the attempt to do so is viewed 
with suspicion. The economist, gua scientist, considers it his province to 
study wants, but not welfare. To pass from the desired to the desirable 
seems to him to introduce a factor which is extraneous and illegitimate. The 
older economic determinism has passed over into a psychologically deter- 
ministic economic theory in which moral values appear only as a form of 
social conditioning which influences supply and demand. While not all 
economists adopt the presuppositions of a naturalistic metaphysics, there is a 
tendency to regard human wants and their satisfaction in terms which make 
man a part of nature and economic laws of a piece with the laws of nature. 

That there are serious difficulties in the way of equating economic with 
moral values cannot be denied. Economic goods are tangible commodities; 
human good is an intangible quality of life. To assess the desired in terms 
of the desirable would involve the interposition of a standard of what is 
desirable. Obviously, no measuring-rod comparable to the dollar stands 
ready at hand in the field of ethics. The economist feels himself properly 
excused from entering on a quest which moral philosophers through twenty- 
five centuries have found leading to no certain goal. 

Furthermore, the processes of calculation become cluttered up if 
human values are allowed too prominent a place. The passage from mone- 
tary to vital values involves an assessment of the net costs of production 
and the net utilities of consumption. In this case the term “net” must mean, 
not a residue in terms of money, but the residue of personality which is left 
after the human wear and tear of production and the “llth” of misdirected 
consumption are subtracted. This residue is manifestly incalculable in 
economic terms. 

There is, again, the difficulty of equating money values, which are 
instrumental to the total personality, with this total personality itself. Even 
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if the enjoyment arising from the possession of material goods be con- 
sidered in some measure an intrinsic good, it is, at most, only a fragment in 
the total value-experience of man. The economist, limiting his field by 
definition to the part, feels no obligation to turn philosopher by taking into 
account the whole. 

Finally, the economist’s methodology makes it difficult for him to 
include moral values in his reckoning. As a scientist, he desires above all 
else to be objective in his analysis of facts and tracing of causal sequences. 
Accordingly his psychology is usually deterministic, often behavioristic. 
This does not give him, except theoretically, a perfect exclusion of extra- 
neous factors, for even the most thoroughgoing of behaviorists finds it 
difficult to observe and plot out human action with perfect objectivity. But 
to admit the presence of any ethical factors in the economic process, unless 
these can themselves be brought under an all-inclusive determinism, is to 
open the door to all sorts of disturbing emotional and volitional elements. 

Thus the “economic man,” banished in theory, virtually returns in 
the doctrine that all human wants arise from a socially-determined self- 


interest. J. A. Hobson expresses this judgment of the procedure of his 
fellow-economists: 


“Tt is a profound mistake of economists to express indignation at the charge 
that they claim to handle an ‘economic man.’ . . . For, while in their inductive 
studies of economic processes they are bound to discover the operation of other motives 
and proclivities, they will in proper conformity with their scientific method, regard 
these as ‘friction’ interfering with the purely economic conduct. Whenever 
economists, as such, attempt to fill out their economic man to the full stature of 
humanity, they get into inextricable difficulties.”* 


Are these difficulties insuperable? We certainly cannot ask the econo- 
mist to make his descriptive science normative, or to forsake science for 
metaphysics. It seems, however, legitimate to ask of both economist and 
moralist that terms be used unambiguously, and that no significant factor 
be omitted from statements of causal sequence. 

Both in economics and ethics the connection between material and 
moral goods has been obscured by a slippery use of the term economic 
values. My automobile is an economic value; that is, it is a tangible com- 
modity instrumental in securing for me certain satisfactions, bodily, zsthetic, 
recreational, social, even intellectual. It Aas an economic value of about 
five hundred dollars: that is, it has a purchasing power measurable in terms 
of money. In the first sense, economic values are material goods; in the 


* Economics and Ethics, p. 455. 
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second, power in exchange. In both senses such values are solely instru- 
mental to the satisfaction of human wants. 

However, the term has a third meaning. There is an intrinsic economic 
value in the satisfaction which arises from the awareness of possession. This 
is related to, but is certainly not identical with, the purchasing power of the 
goods. It resides not in the objects possessed but in the subjective experi- 
ence of the possessor. In the awareness that my automobile is mine I find 
a type of satisfaction not to be identified with its usefulness in transportation, 
or recreation, or any other kind of utility. The purchasing power of a bank 
account, and the satisfaction which its possession gives, are by no means 
identical. The former fluctuates with economic cycles but is relatively 
constant, varying with semicalculable economic and political changes. The 
latter depends wholly on the state of mind of the possessor, and ranges from 
the delight and sense of heightened self-respect which comes with the 
deposit of a dollar in the school savings bank to the insecurity which may 
accompany the possession of millions. The sense of ownership on which 
the right of private property is based gets its primary meaning not from 
the amount owned but from the nature of the personality that owns. 

In the production, as in the possession, of goods, there is an intrinsic 
value which has both economic and moral significance. The joy of creative 
craftsmanship brings enlargement of personality. Drudgery destroys value, 
whatever the economic output. Unemployment is an evil, not merely 
because of its economic consequences, but still more because of its corroding 
effects upon the personalities of those who are its victims. To assume that 
economic value resides only in the instrumental aspects of work is to 
neglect the most fundzmental locus of value—namely, the value experience 
of the worker. 

Not only in the possession and production but in the use of economic 
goods there is an element of intrinsic subjective worth. In the rational 
choice of consumptive wants to be gratified through expenditures there is a 
satisfaction not to be identified with the specific satisfactions purchased 
through such expenditures. Even in the act of curtailing expenditures this 
value experience persists in the satisfaction which arises from the exercise of 
thrift. The intrinsic value of economy appears most characteristically not 
in the miser, the spendthrift, or the nouveau pauvre, but in the person who 
habitually subjects both his wants and their gratification to reflective scrutiny 
in the light of moral ideals, and in so doing experiences enjoyment and the 
enlargement of personality. 

It is in connection with this subjective type of economic value—intan- 
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gible, immeasurable, intrinsic—that the connections between economics and 
ethics must be made more explicit. This means a more thoroughgoing 
recognition of the place of the valuing personality in the economic process. 
Without a valuer there can be no value. This is a basic postulate both of 
economics and ethics. However, a tendency in both fields to view the satis- 
faction of human wants in utilitarian rather than eudzemonistic terms, and to 
center attention upon the means of satisfying specific wants rather than the 
total personality, has deflected attention away from the very foundation on 
which the whole structure rests. If moral values are to find a place in 
economics, the first step is to recognize that economic values are intrinsically 
imbedded in the nature of the valuing personality. 

Furthermore, there is need for a clarification of the relation of the 
desired to the desirable. What is desired, and therefore purchased, gets its 
economic status in part from a value judgment as to what is morally desir- 
able. One sometimes buys not merely what he wants, but what he thinks 
he ought to have.- Every individual’s moral preferences affect somewhat 
the economic processes of supply and demand; and when large numbers of 
individuals are impelled by common moral preferences, as in an unwelcome 
war participated in as a righteous cause, the whole economic life of the group 
is thereby altered. To say that the economic choices involved are due merely 
to an attempt to satisfy the strongest desire is to overlook the qualitative 
difference which exists between J want and I ought. 

In this connection a distinction must be drawn between the origin and 
the mature of the moral ideals which determine economic choices. Certain 
moral convictions make the consumption of alcoholic liquors less in Kansas 
than in New York. To say that these convictions are the result of social 
conditioning is the truth, but it is not the whole truth. Whatever its origin 
in social custom or group mores, the power of a moral standard to regulate 
the conduct of an individual lies in his own acceptance of it. To be effective 
in a conflict of desires it must not simply be a habit pattern; it must har- 
monize with his ideal of desirable personality. This ideal of personality 
has social antecedents, but it is not to be explained away by being referred to 
its social antecedents. It must be understood in terms of organic rather than 
linear logic, and must take into account the total personality of the indi- 
vidual with its entire body of value judgments. In particular, since the 
intrinsic economic values mentioned earlier are an essential part of the total 
personality, it is impossible to leave them out of the reckoning and have an 
adequate account of the moral factors which determine consumptive wants. 

A third suggestion is that economics, in common with the rest of the 
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social sciences, must make its methodology conform to the facts instead of 
the facts to its methodology. If, as Professor Hobson suggests, moral ideals 
can find a place in its system only as troublesome intruders, possibly the 
system requires revision. Objectivity is undoubtedly to be prized. But to 
find objectivity through the failure to incorporate relevant factors which are 
nonmeasurable is no more legitimate in economics than in psychology. The 
statistical and other quantitative measurements with which economics 
abounds can only be regarded as convenient abstractions. Economic laws 
must be viewed, not as statements of exact uniformities of causal sequence 
in which complexity of conditions obscures the outcome, but rather as formu- 
lations of characteristic types of activity in which the interplay of human and 
material forces introduces a factor genuinely unpredictable. 

Lastly, there is need for a more adequate recognition of the practical 
results ensuing from the popularization of a mechanistic economic theory. 
The power of the non-material to cause changes in the material appears 
nowhere more clearly than in the influence of economic ideas on economic 
practice. The capitalistic system has been reinforced through the giving of 
intellectual sanction to its processes, with the result that its evils have been 
accepted as inevitable because of a belief in the inevitable operation of 
economic forces. The mass production of goods by impersonal corporations 
has been stimulated. Inequalities of distribution have been accentuated. 
Attempts to restrict the free operation of the profit motive have met social 
and legislative opposition. The result is the present chaos. 

Another effect—here upon personality rather than goods—arises from 
the tendency to find the human only in the consumptive end of the economic 
process; for in viewiag wealth entirely in terms of tangible commodities to 
satisfy wants, attention has been deflected from the human elements in pro- 
duction. The exploitation of labor and the crushing of personality in the 
productive process has thus been either overlooked or regarded as necessary 
and inevitable. 

Its effect appears again in the tendency to regard economic imperialism, 
with its consequent wars, as an inevitable effect of economic expansion—to 
be retarded, perhaps, by moral forces, but not to be permanently halted. 
“You cannot change human nature” is the offspring of the marriage of 
economics with biological determinism. The pressure of population, also, 
has been conceived largely in terms of economic necessity rather than human 
welfare, as is evidenced by the tenor of much of the current argument 
regarding immigration, racial superiority and the biological inevitability of 
war. 
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It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the causes or cure of the 
depression. However, the connection between an impersonal economic 
theory and a depersonalized—and disrupted—social order is obvious. If 
personality values figured as largely as material values in current thinking, 
there would be less phobia over government relief, unemployment insur- 
ance, and minimum wage laws, and more faith in the power of human intel- 
ligence to restore stability through social control. There would be less 
trust in temporary palliatives, and more effort to make available to the 
underprivileged the consuming power without which production cannot 
proceed. But such a shift in current attitudes would require a recognition 
that “a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.” 





Concerning Substitutes for Sin 
Garus GLENN ATKINS 


r “AHE Bishop had finished confirming the Lenten class at Saint 
Peter’s-in-the-Fold, given them a sufficiency of wholesome advice, 
climbed the low pulpit stairs, and in the Name of the Father, Son 

and Holy Ghost begun his sermon. Since the season demanded an austere 
note, he lamented the vanishing sense of sin amongst us and urged his flock, 
who had just been confessing themselves miserable offenders, to a more 
lively sense of the significance of their confessions. Their refusal to take 
their sinful estate more seriously was, he believed, due to behavioristic 
psychology (of which it was very likely two thirds of his congregation had 
not before heard), or else to a natural reaction against the kind of preaching 
about sin of which their fathers had heard so much. Apparently the fathers 
had been fed doctrinal sour grapes and in consequence their children’s teeth 
were on edge. 

The remedy, he thought, was in a recovered sense of all conduct as 
obedience to, or disobedience of, the will of God, and, he concluded, unless 
a sense of sin thus defined could be recovered there was little hope either for 
the individual or society. The congregation listened reverently and seemed 
to take the matter to heart. When a Bishop in full canonicals tells us that 
we are miserable offenders, we do not question him—having probably an 
uneasy sense that he is right. But as we were dismissed to a wet March 
twilight, we took, maybe, three questions with us: Is the sense of sin really 
gone? What was it he wanted back? And why? 

The Bishop had been reading—he said so—Ralph Sockman’s brilliant 
Morals of Tomorrow, and rested his case upon observations for which he 
had ample opportunity and Sockman’s second chapter, whose conclusions are 
conclusive enough. What seems actually to have vanished is not the sinner 
—he is both in evidence and action. Christian hymns and prayers voice 
undiminished their inherited phraseology—there should be a better word— 
of indictment, confession and petition for pardon. Those theologies which 
continue the Christian tradition or possess any systematic integrity still look 
upon sin as the raison d’ etre of redemption. 

Preaching probably reflects a change, though even that depends upon 
the preacher and his setting. One could attend most churches without dis- 
covering in anything there sung, said, or prayed for that sin is outdated. 
But it is equally beyond debate that the foundations, apart from an empiri- 
cal observance of human behavior, upon which the moral and theological 
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structure of which sin is the keystone have been built, are being dissolved. 
Confession lacks conviction, we sing without much fervor, 


“So vile I am, how dare I hope to stand 
In the pure glory of that holy land?” 
and though a preacher may be earnest enough in his condemnation of 
specific faults, his treatment of sin in the abstract lacks passion. 

I do not believe all this is due to a diminishing concern for the “good 
life,” nor to the numbing of moral sensitiveness, nor even to the loss of those 
saving dissatisfactions with ourselves which have hitherto furnished a dark 
rooting for bright growths of individual goodness. These have always 
varied in degree and definition, but there is no evidence that they are less in 
action now than when morality was more rigidly patterned. They have prob- 
ably become more experimental, less concerned with a marginal morality of 
a half ascetic character, more vital and certainly less individualistic. But 
this is no loss, 


I 


Something is happening for all that—changed conceptions of human 
nature, challenging psychologies, disturbing inquiries into the source and 
authority of moral standards. Result: a pattern into which theological sin 
does not fit. This registers in a variety of ways. Those who define life in 
purely biological terms find no place for sin in the erratic functions of a 
biochemical organization which complicates its processes by the delusion of 
freedom. ‘Those who feel keenly the awesome vastness of the universe 
doubt whether the cosmic-urge is much concerned about human conduct. 
The psychologists who examine the tangled patterns of personality consider 
a single formula entirely inadequate for the solution of all its problems. 
Good people with no gift for speculation, but knowing themselves from the 
inside, doubt whether theological labels are elastic enough to fit their entire 
experience. And theology itself has in its more austere phases built up a 
somber structure around its doctrine of sin, best understood through the 
temper of the men who built it, which has not borne examination. Also the 
imputation of sin is not easy for a proud and self-sufficient generation to 
bear. 

Primitive sin was the consequence of heady adventures, something 
which one incurred in violating old customs or taking a journey into for- 
bidden regions or even visiting with strangers, a perilous miasma lurking in 
the unaccustomed or the unknown. It would fasten on a man and make him 
a source of infection to the folk who stayed at home and did what their 
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priests told them. The adventurous and headstrong thus infected needed to 
be put as it were in quarantine, and disinfected by the proper ceremonies 
before they were safe to live with again. The danger of infection and the 
difficulty—not to speak of the expense—of purification had a generally 
restraining influence upon primitive folk, and contributed strongly to an 
orderly and stay-at-home habit of living very useful to a society surrounded 
by the mystery and dangers of the unknown. 

The ways in which all this got changed into the persuasion of actual 
moral guilt, became an offense against the gods, or God, created codes and 
decalogues, and, through long inheritance, the sovereignty of conscience, 
voiced itself in prayers and litanies and penitential psalms and built support- 
ing structures of penitential sacrifice and mediating priesthood, are reason- 
ably clear to follow. The Bishop could not make a sermon out of them, but 
if he had been associating with conferences of college young people he would 
have found amongst them a somewhat disconcerting knowledge of it all and 
could have charged our vanishing sense of sin, among other things, to their 
critical intelligence. Christianity took all this over and added elements of 
its own. Its scheme of redemption assumed the essential sinfulness of 
a lost humanity. Augustine of Carthage and Hippo—himself a bishop— 
threw the weight of his authority, his genius in controversy, and the out- 
come of his own long and costly struggle with very alluring forms of 
human nature, against any softening of the church’s faith in the total 
depravity of all Adam’s children. 

His sovereignty over the doctrinal mind of the Latin Catholic Church, 
accepted and continued with no essential change by Luther and Calvin, has 
given character to fifteen hundred years of Christian thinking about human 
nature. The result, though distasteful to our pride, has on the whole been 
so commanding that without it one cannot imagine what line the moral 
discipline and development of Western civilization would have taken. 

The church in providing a way of deliverance kept hope alive and 
though it gained in power certainly created a temper which has been fruitful 
in disciplined personality. Conduct became a major issue and the general 
recognition of what we were really up against in dealing with ourselves and 
our neighbors gave a strenuous quality to the whole enterprise of life, which 
had further to be controlled from within. There was no general expecta- 
tion that legislation would be able to cut the roots of evil, or that educa- 
tion could fundamentally or entirely change personality. The last thing 
the protagonists of our essential sinfulness have been willing to do is cheer- 
fully to entrust humanity’s destiny to the cosmic drift of evolution. Hu- 
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manity, they believed, needed to be made over before anything good could 
come of it. 


II 


Very likely the last word about the effect of the partial dissolution of 
this deeply rooted evaluation of human nature and long-time control of 
human conduct should be left neither to the Bishop nor the mechanistic 
psychologist. The Bishop would doubtless charge to its decay both the 
neglect of the means of grace and the heady moral experimentalism char- 
acteristic of the times; the psychologist would say, in his haste, that nothing 
of worth but theological obscurantism had gone with it—and both claim 
too much. When one considers, however, the moral control and motivation 
the doctrine of sin and its consequences has furnished, something must 
take its place if moral integrity is to be preserved. The Bishop had a right 
to be disturbed and want it back. 

The church wants, it is easy to say, to re-establish this vanishing sense 
of sin for its own advantage. It has heretofore found its principal sover- 
eignty in its power to assure sin-haunted folk of absolution and salvation. 
When the sense of guilt was, or is, the dark, sad flower of actual fault— 
and our humanity has furnished a fertile soil for such growths—the assur- 
ances of the church were, and are, freedom and peace. When the sense of 
guilt was not sufficiently implemented by the conviction of actual fault, the 
doctrine of an inherited sinfulness, which laid us all under the same general 
condemnation, brought the fearful to the “mourner’s bench”; in either case 
the church profited. To possess the only way of salvation in a lost world 
is to own the keys of heaven and hell. If the sense of sin vanishes, the 
power of the keys will ultimately go with it. But I do not believe the 
Bishop had the advantage of the church in mind. 

What will happen to religion if the sense of sin is lost, is more impor- 
tant. The haunting music of penitence and prayer for pardon is as old as 
the clay tablets of Babylonia. The sense of sin as disobedience to the will 
of God is a Hebrew contribution. The belief in a God who forgives the 
penitent is the contribution of his psalmists and prophets. The East has had 
a less general sense of sin, though the sensitive there have had always a 
persuasion of fault and failure, and a very vivid sense of suffering. 

But the East, not being at all sure that it can be had for the asking, 
has not generally asked for forgiveness. It has addressed itself at its best 
to the more difficult task of such readjustments of character and conduct as 
would, if persisted in through lives enough, balance the account and release 
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the soul from the wheel of life’s weariness. Just how Western religion will 
carry on without a lively sense of sin committed, and an equally lively desire 
for pardon, still remains to be seen. But the Bishop was certainly not alto- 
gether exhorting his congregation to think of themselves as sinners in order 
to keep religion alive. 

What he wanted again was that saving self-distrust and concern for 
goodness, rooted in the recognition of the sobering fact that goodness is 
neither so easy nor so universal as we have in our last phase assumed it to 
be, which have hitherto urged the penitent to confession and urged the 
saint to prayer. He wanted to recall us to a more telling sense of personal 
responsibility and induce us for the sake of our souls and our society to 
walk a little more humbly before our God. Theological sin had at least 
one virtue. It forbade any superficial views of human nature and con- 
templated radical amendments, and it had—and has—another strategic 
virtue. It puts in one short word what it needs a library otherwise to 
express—and you cannot preach libraries. That one word contains the 
outcome of an immemorial moral experience. Its meanings have been 
defined, it is awesome, arresting and morally final. Its virtue is its com- 
pelling seriousness. Its weakness, and this I venture to believe the crux of 
the whole matter, is its over-simplification. 

Contemporaneous substitutes for theological sin recognize the complex- 


ity of the forces which have joined to make a mana sinner. The Bishop was 
using covering phrases to which the experience of the devout, systems of 
theology, and the discipline of the church have given meanings which now 
begin to become unintelligible or unconvincing. His “sin,” we are beginning 
to discover, is an unbelievably complex thing woven of strange and various 
yarns. The modern ethical mind is fascinatingly occupied in unravelling the 
theologian’s fabric and laying it out strand by strand. 


III 


I sat for an afternoon the other day with the New York State Board 
of Parole. It was for the time an understudy of the Day of Judgment, 
separating penal sheep from goats, and dealing with a variety of cases which 
would have supplied Saint Augustine clinical material in which he would 
have found a sad delight. Everything was there, violence, desperate 
cupidity, sexual lawlessness and perversion, lying, sullen resentment, the 
weaknesses and the misdirected force which had brought twelve hundred 
prisoners as a cross section of the underworld to one state prison. 

While the Board did its humane and trained best with a situation which 
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demanded omniscience and variously disposed of the repentant who had, 
they said, seen the error of their ways and were willing to promise anything, 
I studied the report sheets, which were the joint contribution of the prison 
authorities, social investigators, physicians and psychiatrists. As much as 
seeking could find was there—home and family life, inheritance, education 
or the lack of it, environment, intellectual quotient, mental age, twists and 
perversions. The I. Q., of course, was low; mental age was never above 
fourteen and mostly below ten, in some cases as low as seven. Weakness was 
more in evidence than positive viciousness. These men might have protested 
to a more august authority than the Board of Parole that they did not make 
themselves. 

If all the defendants in the case had been called before the Board they 
would have ranged from dead ancestors and living parents and wives to the 
associations of Buffalo streets and lonely farm houses, economic conditions, 
the mechanism of the human body, our laws, our courts—and whatever made 
humanity human. The old question, “Master, who has sinned, this man 
or his parents?” was too easy and would need an almost endless enlargement 
to meet the situation of the most promising sinner in that particular group. 

The Board did not preach; it questioned, advised, and heard fervent 
promises with a shrewd skepticism. Whatever these men were to the neigh- 
boring theological seminary they were, for the Board of Parole, human 
complexes for whose further adjustment to society the Board was respon- 
sible. The report sheets were the significant thing: they and the theories 
behind them. A recent study lists fifteen major items which contribute to 
the making of the criminal personality: drives of the organism, emotion, 
intelligence levels, dissociation, psychopathic elements, race and sex, age and 
physical health, heredity, group association all contribute. 

The psychologist would add his own pet collection of complexes and 
maintain that even the best balanced personalities are seamed with elements 
of strain and so maintained in integrity by supporting forces that if these 
forces were withdrawn, we should draw back in fear from some unexpected 
revelation of the possibilities of our entirely respected and respectable selves. 
There still seems occasion to say, “There, but for the Grace of God, goes— 
myself.” Here we have the tangled threads, unravelled, of the Bishop’s 
sin. They constitute our modern substitutes for it, and they include about 
everything except a want of obedience to or conformity with the will of God. 
The nearest substitute for that was the will of society or the laws of har- 
moniously integrated personality. 

These new substitutes for sin cannot be reduced to any single formula. 
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Behaviorism, the germ-plasm stream, environment, economic determina- 
tion, the optimist’s unripe good and the pessimist’s despair are well enough, 
but not enough. They also leave something out. We can at least begin by 
recognizing the complexity of human nature, the strains it has to bear and has 
not always strength enough to bear, the facility with which the nature of us 
is twisted into strange shapes, the shadowy wavering border line between 
the normal and abnormal issues of life, and the difficult estate of having a 
soul. The Bishop needed to take more time with the last head of his sermon. 

Any substitute for sin must _ecognize—and here the theologian can 
say, “I told you so”—that this tangled growth has deep psychological root- 
ings. It begins in unconsciously determined reactions, takes on habit pat- 
terns soon and persistently; it grows unevenly, impulse outruns control, and 
by the time moral appeal, if there is any, is brought into action the power of 
response is greatly weakened and motivation perverted. The theologian 
short-circuits such obscure processes and calls them original sin. They lack 
originality, since they follow time-worn and dismal patterns, but his insist- 
ence that what goes wrong with life is rooted deep in human nature seems 
rather well supported by the facts. The more exhaustively we inquire into 
ourselves the less ground we have for shutting our eyes to very sobering 
elements in our general constitution. 


IV 


The trouble seems to be with what Tagore, quoting from an old Indian 
poem, calls the “surpassing strength of the surplus.” Somewhere in his long 
ascent man won a substantial margin of opportunity and faculty for a range 
of action and existence above his strictly biological needs. Whitman praised 
animals because they do not fret about their souls. They are too busy—or 
too lazy—and they are too specialized. The general business of keeping alive 
takes all their time and employs all their functions. Man has a more por- 
tentous and potential inheritance: “the possession of a Spirit”—a poet may 
be permitted his capital letter—“which has its enormous capital with a 
surplus far in excess of the requirements of the biological animal in Man.” 

This capital is funded in his mind—his tricky tool both for the creation 
and use of his “surplus.” Elements in this mind are old and disciplined and 
driving enough to hold him to the main roads of life. They direct his labor, 
furnish him the satisfaction for his elemental needs, discover saving customs 
and unescapable social adjustments. Their outcome is industry, society, 
government and morals. But the surplus has its surplus, the marginal allur- 
ing margins of hopes and dreams. Imagination brought its dangerous gift 
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of creating future satisfactions out of old sense and new vision and washing 
them with a rosy light. And we are slowly beginning to discover what we 
have overlooked to our cost, that a surprising amount of the surplus is 
funded in the emotional life. 

Any element of our complex inheritances could thus be laid hold of, 
given value to “command” and turned over to that facile servant, the 
Creative Mind, which was waiting to supply ways ands means and direct 
human ingenuity to adequate or misshapen ends. ‘Man’s thoughts and 
dreams could have their holidays”—this is still Tagore—and holidays, 
while they are safe enough for gods—though the Olympians did not find 
them so—are two-edged for mortals. 

All that is best and distinctive, along with what is worst, in the human 
enterprise is of course rooted in this soil. Songs and skyscrapers, art and 
religion, sanctity and the theologian’s sin, are all our human way of dealing 
with the surplus, escaping the ennui of existence, finding a use for the 
ferment of force which is human nature, “realizing ourselves in the perspec- 
tive of the infinite,” and always the creative use and the misuse of what 
makes us human are so near together that they stem from one root. The 
theologian has never allowed us to forget the power which makes for 
unrighteousness. It has been, he thought, the condition of any fruitful 
recognition of the power which makes for righteousness. One may quarrel 
with his terminology. It seems difficult to deny his facts. 

The old legend that sin came from eating the fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge needs no great editing to fit in aptly with our best psychology, 
though the tree is a bit too simply named. It is the tree of imagination and 
restless and creative margins, it still flowers with hopes and dreams. Its most 
significant fruit is the strange estate of the human spirit entangled in an 
order to which it is both native and alien, born to struggle and protest, 
divided against itself, an unnaturalized citizen of two worlds. The theo- 
logian with his doctrine of sin did at least keep alive amongst us the con- 
sciousness of our entanglement, which is perhaps the first condition of any 
escape. He also supplied in his definition of sin as “any want of conformity 
with or obedience to the will of God” a test of conduct which has heretofore 
given final sanction to one range of life and final condemnation to another. 


V 


For all its seeming freedom the human enterprise has inexorable 
channels marked for it and by something beyond caprice and illusion, some- 
thing in ourselves we can escape only at the price of dehumanizing ourselves, 
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and something quite as much in the far-flung order out of which we issued 
and with which we play fast and loose only at a price. We have discovered 
these imponderable barriers through a long and costly experience and 
funded the enormous experience: thus acquired. by the process of trial and 
error in the sovereign words Right and Wrong. They open between them 
a gulf whose depths seem to reach through human nature into an ultimate 
and controlling order, to something which keeps the. “stars from wrong” 
and “the most ancient Heavens . . . fresh and. strong.” 

This unfailing pressure by which we are held to ways which do not 
end in disaster has the firmest sort of authority. It has the authority of 
reality. It loses nothing of its authority either because we, can trace the 
growing acknowledgment of it in the habits and minds of society. If a thing 
is a taboo before it becomes a commandment, and a custom before it becomes 
morality, nothing matters save the reason of the taboo-and the rightness of 
the custom. Forbidden frontiers cannot be dissolved into words if there is 
something behind them against which we only break our heads. If a time— 
say ours—wants to indulge in an excess of experimentation it may thereby 
correct a good many ingrowing inhibitions—the road must be kept, open— 
but if it assumes the entire fluidity of the governing order it is in for pretty 
costly disillusions. The Bishop had hidden but inexorable authorities on 
his side. 

The fact is that there is an order involving all human experience, 
which, though it allows us a vast freedom of experimentation, is rigid in the 
final casting up of its accounts. Until we find a better name we would better 
call it the moral order. Any want of conformity with or obedience to this 
order may not exact a penalty, but does entail disastrous consequences. 
Being a wise man as well as a Christian and a theologian, the Bishop knew 
that his flock could ignore all this at the peril of the integrity of the decorous 
society of which they were a part, and perhaps at the peril of the integrity of 
their personalities or their souls. The Bishop had the inexorable issues of 
life on his side. VI 


There was something to say for the congregation. The “sin” of the 
theologian has become too abstract to serve the need of a realistic age and 
the legends which support it far too naive. Many of its connotations now 
excite revolt. His explanations of it are no longer convincing and often 
contribute to morbid states of mind. It has become a covering phrase for 


“. . « pangs of nature, sins of will, 


Defects of doubt and taints of blood,” 
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as well as for stupidities and failures and the general risks of being human, 
which on the whole is worth any amount of risk. 

Also his congregation was not wanting in a very definite recognition of 
the truth of the General Confession, if only he would get down to cases. 
Our time does not take seriously a general imputation of inherited guilt; 
it is more concerned about certain phases of its conduct than its more ortho- 
dox predecessors. It is not given to introspection, but it is sensitive to 
evident wrong. It cannot, like the eighteenth century, write Evangelical 
hymns on the decks of slave ships, or, like the nineteenth century, comfort- 
ably glory in the Cross of Christ while waging an unjust war on China; 
there is amongst us a hopeful sensitiveness to evident wrongs. We might do 
better but we are discovering enough sins to keep any church, or its bishops 
either, busy and if we do not label them theologically we attend to them 
practically, even though our efforts still leave something to seek. 

There would seem then to be a case both for the Bishop and the congre- 
gation. The theologian needs a new hospitality to our fuller knowledge of 
human nature and less rigidity in terminology. If this particular age needs 
a new set of words to assure us of our originality in finding out what is as 
old as the clay tablets of Babylonia these words should not be denied it. The 
theologian should not make the individual liable for an abstraction. Most 
individuals have enough items of realistic misconduct of their own. He 
should recognize a little more clearly the complexity of the actual redemp- 
tive process and redefine his salvation. Also recognize that the salvaging 
of the individual can rarely be carried through on one track. 

He should welcome the help of such experts in rehabilitation of dam- 
aged goods as have resources and a technique he does not always possess. He 
should allow for folly as well as fault, and not draw his picture so entirely 
in blacks and whites. And when he calls the culprit to the bar of Divine 
Judgment he would better, in most cases, summon his accomplices in society. 
This much the congregation has a right to ask. Also that the Bishop should 
be a little less general, more helpfully definite. 

Somewhere in the resolution of this whole difficult matter the theo- 
logian and psychologist should go into conference. Each would profit by it 
and discover, I think, that their most considerable difference is in termi- 
nology. They would agree that life is full of strains and maladjustments 
and demands thoroughgoing readjustments. The theologian would main- 
tain that “sin results from the failure of the human personality to relate 
itself to God”; the psychologist that “Psychic Evil” results “from the 
failure of the human personality to relate itself adequately to its human 
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environment.” There is a deep gulf, as Dr. Clifford Barbour says, to 
whose unusual book, Sin and the New Psychology, this page is deeply in 
debt, but it is not unbridgable. For the failure to relate personality per- 
fectly to God certainly affects human relationships and a failure in human 
relationships involves a vast range of reality. 

Weare, both would admit, heirs to very ancient and disturbing inheri- 
tances; both are concerned with divided personality. The theologian would 
speak of guilt, the psychologist of an inferiority complex; both would recog- 
nize the danger of repression, the catharsis of confession. They would agree 
as to the essential steps by which personality is made whole and happy and 
free. The theologian sanctifies, the psychiatrist sublimates. Saint Paul 
laments the anarchy of his divided spirit. Freud calls such states ambiva- 
lence, and John Bunyan, who had a gift for the concrete, speaks of Mr. 
Facing-both-ways. The psychologist contributes an analysis of the elements 
and forces in personality for which the theologian should be grateful; the 
theologian, who also has experience behind him, has words of reality, appeal, 
and power whose values and realities the psychologist is beginning to 
recognize. 


VII 


The real trouble is to find again some morally effective and religiously 


validated synthesis of what the Bishop wanted and what our students of 
human nature now offer. A very great deal absolutely necessary to any 
understanding or effective amendment of ourselves and our ways is left out 
of the theologian’s “sin.” But something far more difficult to define and 
even more important is left out in our own substitutes for sin. It is as near 
as may be a compelling personal motivation. 

If the theologian loses himself in inherited phrases whose ancient and 
august meanings need analysis, it is also fatally easy for a society nurtured in 
complexes and intellectual quotients to make of them a screen, also of words, 
behind which to escape that loyalty to high imperative and that sense of 
individual responsibility which have hitherto been the tap root of individual 
and social integrity. 

The weak point in all our recent substitutes for sin is that they are too 
impersonal. They make us curious but not contrite. They supply an 
admirable defense mechanism but they do not awesomely urge us to here- 
after live godly, sober, and righteous lives. The psychiatrist does recognize 
the value of confession as a therapeutic agent, but the catharsis of repentance 
is gone. As soon as one begins to say the General Confession as a therapeutic 
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office, it is not likely to be even therapeutic. Our substitutes for sin can be 
made to supply material for a new General Confession: 


“We have followed too much the inhibitions and self-expressions of our own 
complexes. We have not sublimated our libidos, nor considered our neuroses. We 
have not accomplished our transferences, cultivated as we should our sub-conscious 
minds nor reconciled our ambivalences. And may we hereafter live integrated, 


synthesized and valid lives, to the glory of psychology, psychotherapy and psycho- 
analysis—” 


But apart from the difficulty of knowing to whom or to what to address such 
a confession and the fact that only a specialist could understand it, it leaves 
the congregation cold. The sovereign motivations need some flame to fuse 
them. These dissections of ourselves do supply an understanding of human 
nature our theologies have never supplied. They do make possible wisely 
remedial approaches to ourselves and our society. They should be fruitful 
in charity and patience, a knowledge of them should prevent much human 
wreckage, the wise use of them salvage many of the wrecks. They should 
mitigate the severities of whatever bars of judgment we may be summoned. 
to here or hereafter. But the repetition of them will not move a congrega- 
tion to repentant aspiration nor link the contrite spirit with the healing mercy 
of God. 

They will not lay hold of us with any deep and solemn power until 
they are themselves “sublimated” into words and attitudes which invest the 
pilgrimage of life with its ancient sense of mystery and peril and saving 
responsibility to Something beyond itself, healing in understanding and 
unfailingly kind in comradeship. This was what lay behind the Bishop’s 
gospel and this, not for the hurt of it but for the healing of it, was what he 
wanted to recover. By such a test as this we do not seem to have really 
found any substitute for the General Confession. Perhaps with what added 
light we have upon it, we would better still keep saying it—and try to do 
something about it. 





Changing Conceptions of Character 


Hucu HartTsHorNE 


T is the habit of elders in all generations to bemoan the changing cus- 
| toms of the day and to- hark back to some golden age when men were 
men and youth obedient. Yet travel, news, cosmopolitan periodicals 
and the radio are getting us so used to change that we hardly recognize how 
many things once thought evil are first pitied, then endured, and finally 
embraced. In fact, we slide all too easily from one standard to another the 
while we continue to insist on the finality of the standards we at any time 
avow. Instead of looking for a principle of progress or growth, we hunt 
for some fixed mechanical law of human action, as though society were a 
stationary engine. No sooner is our law formulated than our machine has 
already outgrown it and passed on into some new phase of experience. 

Far from agreeing with those who proclaim a moral holiday, however, 
or who would advise the man of thought to retire from the conflict until 
some beneficent accident produces a climate more congenial to the leadership 
of the wise, the idea of character which I shall discuss presupposes that its 
very genius is to arise from and persist in preoccupation with the affairs of 
this imperfect and changing world. 

Instances of such change need not detain us long. One has only to read 
Mark Sullivan’s Our Times to appreciate the rapidity with which established 
customs have been changing in recent decades. We no longer buy and sell 
human beings. We no longer rush joyously into war. Yet we swallow up 
the once independent worker in a vast machine which denies to him rights 
once thought inalienable, and we kill and maim with automobiles more indi- 
viduals than any war of ours has so far killed and maimed. Sunday is now 
largely a secular holiday. But so is the permanent unemployment of mil- 
lions of our citizens. Women are the political and business equals of men. 
But in winning this freedom women have also escaped from the double 
standard of sex morality, with the result that open intimacy between the 
sexes is the established practice in many circles. Children are no longer 
merely seen—they are also heard. Moreover they are listened to. They 
have won a share in the determination of their daily program. Yet this 
choice of action they have achieved is limited in many instances to the ques- 
tion of which movie or which road house to patronize, or what clothes they 
will wear or not wear. Racketeering, which we enjoy deploring when it is 
accompanied by bombs and murder, is in more sedate and respectable forms 
a part of legitimate business and of government. An Oriental no longer has 
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a corner on the kudos. And need I mention the vast sums we approvingly 
spend on chewing gum, tobacco, cosmetics and candy, for we also spend vast 
sums on school buildings, churches, music and biography. 

In the midst of all these changes in conduct there survive, in verbal 
form, the standards of an earlier age. These are passed on by precept and 
story and we give lip service to them the while we violate them in practice. 
The effect of all this on character and personality is not wholesome. The 
vast gulf between the words and the practices of men in high places creates 
in the common mind a cynical distrust. No social order can sustain itself on 
such a basis. What a ridiculous spectacle we make of public policy when we 
proclaim war to be wrong, but do nothing to prevent it; when we make the 
selling of alcohol a crime but not its purchase; when we convict a public 
servant who takes a bribe but not the man of business who gives it. We 
shall always be in this predicament as long as we assume that action is con- 
trolled by abstract standards or principles, and can be stabilized by merely 
reiterating the standards. 

It is notorious to-day that we cannot arouse public indignation over 
betrayal of trust, connivance at fraud, bribery and corruption, wholesale 
murder on the public highways, and the exploitation of weaker peoples by 
nations which covet open doors. Are we tending to abandon all standards 
and let men or nations take what they want? It would seem that over 
against the superstitious confidence we have placed in the virtue and power 
of abstract ideals is the equally vain dependence upon unregulated desire. 
Whatever may seem good for this or that individual, the cosmic experiment 
of building individuals cannot go on if the desires of each are left to fight 
their way, unrestrained. 

These moral lapses, however, are relatively easy to condemn. Of far 
deeper significance for character are the vast social and economic changes 
which will shake our traditional ethics to the core. I refer to the gradual 
shift from a culture based on work to a culture based on leisure. So long has 
humanity depended upon the sweat of its brow for bread that the idea of an 
ethics which makes play the ultimate good is shocking in the extreme. And 
when the ethics of sobriety and thrift are associated with the rights and 
privileges of the property-owning class, any suggestion that a working man 
may properly enjoy life between 8 a. M. and 4:30 P. M. is almost treason- 
able. Many a factory owner opposed the shortening of the working day 
to eight hours on the ground that the leisure thus gained would be misspent. 
When I was a boy I assumed that any able-bodied man seen in the street 
in the day time was a tramp and a waster. Good people were all at work. 
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They started then at 6:30 and stopped at 6. The Saturday half holiday 
came as a highly questionable innovation. 

But now what? With modern machinery and power, it is well recog- 
nized that the work of feeding and clothing the world will not require the 
extended labor of all able-bodied men and women. Either all will have 
most of their time free from the type of labor by which men have hereto- 
fore earned their daily bread, or a few will work the regulation week and 
the majority will be forever unemployed. The absurdity of the latter and 
the economic and industrial complications of the former lead inevitably to 
the conclusion that we are in for radical social reconstruction which will 
compel us to rethink many of our basic ethical concepts, relating for example 
to private property, private ownership of the tools and materials needed for 
the production of common necessities, employment of one man by another 
for the production of goods needed by a third man, specialization in indus- 
try, accumulation of wealth, insurance, investments, use of land, taxation 
and many other established rights and privileges. The duties and privileges 
of the so-called worker will no longer be summed up in the virtues of 
obedience, docility, thrift, loyalty and perseverance. The leisure of the 
common man will carry with it new social and political responsibilities 
the virtues of which will be conceived rather in terms of initiative and per- 
sonal dignity. Leisure, as Burns points out in his recent book,’ tends to 
bring social extremes together and break down the barriers between classes. 
By the same token, the new leisure will tend to undermine the class ethics 
imposed by a ruling group upon a working group and substitute for it a 
theory of social participation in which no group seeks the domination of any 
other. 

These changes obviously take place because of our increasing control 
of power, the accumulation of mechanical knowledge and scientific insight. 
We cannot abandon the effort to master the material world. What we can 
do is to rid ourselves of the habits of thought and action which prevent our 
profiting by our mechanical inventions. Among these habits are our tradi- 
tional concepts of right and wrong and of rights, privileges and obligations. 
These, like the custom of using strong drink, grew out of our agrarian and 
pioneer culture, and like strong drink they cannot be mixed with a highly 
mechanized society without serious damage. 

The accumulation of wealth and power in a few hands, perfectly legal 
and right according to older standards, becomes wrong because it carries 


+ Burns, C. DeL. Leisure in the Modern World. Century Company, 1932. 
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with it consequences destructive of civilization itself. Ownership for profit’s 
sake is good or bad according to its consequences, and its consequences are 
fast becoming intolerable. We have already begun to adjust ourselves to a 
view of international relations which revises traditional views as to the rights 
of nations to determine their own affairs without help or hindrance from 
others. Even in the matter of war, the last stronghold of national sov- 
ereignty, the opinion of the world is gradually coming to the view that the 
sacred right to declare and make war must be curbed. In other words, 
changing circumstances have made war so destructive that because of its con- 
sequences it can no longer be regarded as good—and if war goes, there go 
with it the military virtues cultivated solely for its sake—jingoistic national- 
ism, sensitiveness to affronts, deceptive diplomacy, state worship, blind 
obedience, and the rest of the tribe. 

In the midst of all these changes insistence upon inflexible codes halts 
progress and disintegrates the personality. 

But the alternative, mere yielding to circumstance in the interest of 
satisfying one’s own life urges, is equally futile. This is the rugged indi- 
vidualism that must bear the responsibility for economic disaster if it also 
would claim credit for prosperity. The men of strong character frequently 
referred to as holding the framework of civilization together possess a kind 
of character that is doing more harm than good. If this be morality of the 
highest order, then in the public interest, let us challenge so dangerous a 
view of goodness. We cannot have both modern power and the ethics of 
the jungle to guide its use. One or the other must go if a social order which 
permits the growth of persons is to be maintained. 


Wuart Is CHARACTER? 


What would happen if in contrast to either the absolutist view or the 
laissez faire view we should take the position that morality is the applica- 
tion of intelligence to human affairs? For one thing we would be concerned 
not only with mechanisms but also with values; not only with things but 
also with persons and the conditions of personal social growth. We would 
be interested in building not only factories but also societies. Our hands 
and our bosses would become fellow citizens; foreigners would first be 
friends. We have been in the habit of getting emotionally worked up over 
the evil deeds of others because what we call our rights and privileges are 
at stake. But rights and privileges and their violation can be looked at 
and handied intelligently just as well as can the behavior of atoms and 
amperes. Intelligence in dealing with right and wrong does not mean blind- 
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ness to injustice, but rather an open-eyed recognition of its causes. It is true 
that blame, punishment and all the paraphernalia of a legalistic age in love 
with its own ideas may have to go. But in their place would be a far more 
efficient system of diagnosis and cure. Why punish a child when he needs 
a cathartic? Why shove a man into jail when he needs food or medicine or 
a job? Just as surely as we are lifting insanity from the grip of punitive 
procedure so shall we lift all human weakness and failure to the level of 
intelligent and humane control. 

What, then, is the concrete object in which we are interested when we 
speak of ethical conduct? It is not the act only, nor the person only, nor 
the group or society only, nor the standard only. It is all of these at once. 
We are dealing with human processes and relations, with the acts that make 
up human institutions and ways of living. But these are not acts in the 
abstract. They are acts of persons. Only such acts as embody at the same 
time the full will and power of the individual and the needs of society are 
ethical acts or the acts of persons. Such acts are those which make up the life 
of human beings—maintaining life and health; continuing life through the 
generations; co-operating in the interest of justice; introducing each new 
generation to the activities which make up the life of the world; engaging 
as opportunity offers, or can be made to offer, in the creative activities of 
music, art, literature, science, and philosophy; and endeavoring to raise all 
acts to the level at which they are the acts of persons. Thus we have the 
institutions of industry, sanitation (medicine and hygiene), the family, gov- 
ernment, education, play and religion. The problem of moral conduct is 
nothing more than the problem of engaging in these activities as persons. 

Such 2dequate and complete personal and social functioning in the 
ongoing life of the world implies that any act which is also a true social func- 
tion shall be engaged in with full appreciation of its immediate purpose and 
its contribution to the life of the group; with skill in its mechanical and 
co-operative phases; with the spirit as well as the skills of co-operation; with 
a sense of belonging to or identification with the group involved; with joy; 
and with perspective, or that larger insight which realizes the place the act 
has in the moral order of the universe and in terms of which not only the 
act, but also the self and the group are judged. 

From this point of view, it is not approvals and disapprovals which 
make conduct ethical or good or right, nor standards and ideals in the usual 
sense of the terms, but the fact of its incorporation in a system of experi- 
mental functioning or relational acting in which the act is at the same time 
a part of the activity which makes up the life of society and a part of the 
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activity which constitutes a free and integrated personality. Such acts can 
be studied and appraised. Their causal background in physiological and 
environmental factors can be determined. Their relation to the mental 
health of the individual can be set forth and understood. Their success in 
building a creative and cohesive society can be measured. Their one stand- 
ard is the union in the act of both social need and individual freedom. The 
one ideal is the ideal of true social functioning—the building of persons 
through the enlargement of opportunity. In any actual social situation the 
ethical reference is not backward to a traditional standard or law but forward 
to the choice of such action as is likely to lead to the more complete realiza- 
tion of the selfhood of all involved. In all this there is one principle at 
work—a principle suggested by if not demonstrated by social science— 
namely, the principle of mutual respect. Its full application can be deter- 
mined only by continued experimentation carried on in its spirit. 

Initiation into the spirit and technique of such experimentation consti- 
tutes at one and the same time both education for character and the practical 
conduct of life. 

If character, therefore, is conceived as a mode of human interrelation- 
ship which deals intelligently with the personal factors involved—the pur- 
poses of all, the happiness of all, the full use of the powers of all, the sense 
which all have of the meaning and value of what is taking place—no prin- 
ciples or virtues or laws are recognized as valid apart from their contribution 
to this type of human functioning. Only one thing matters, and that is 
the struggle for freedom from control by any motives or objectives other 
than the establishment of conditions for the most complete functioning of all 
with whom we have to do. 

In recent discussions of social ethics it is perhaps insufficiently recog- 
nized that such complete functioning is not primarily a matter of external 
circumstance. It is primarily a matter of inner attitude. The obstinate facts 
of our planetary existence change but slowly. But our mastery of our own 
destiny in relation to these facts is a matter of insight into the nature of the 
cosmic experiment of which we are willy nilly a part. It is not realism but 
fantastic emotionalism which ignores among the facts with which it pretends 
to deal the power of the human spirit to make use of its own suffering and 
the limitations of its opportunity. It is not of the nature of man to thrive 
without struggle. Obstacles are the necessary condition of action. The wise 
parent, instead of making everything easy for a child, will put difficulties 
in his way. So mankind learns by the operation of a kind of divine strategy 
which supplies for all of us the general conditions of human life and progress 
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and compels mankind, if it would grow into the dimensions of the divine, 
to make the most of the conditions. 

Impatience with this slow process can be easily understood. Yet be- 
cause of this impatience we run into wars, class strife and quarrelsome com- 
plaints of all kinds. And all we accomplish is interchange of control from 
one group or one person to another. Naturally the outs want to be in, and 
if the ins are out, it will all have to be done over again. What difference in 
the divine economy does it make whether one group or another wrests for 
itself power and privilege? If our statement of the finality of character in 
human relations is sound, then the swinging of the pendulum of control 
from class to class is of no consequence. What is needed is a change in the 
nature of the man-to-man relationships which, if achieved, would settle the 
problem of social control. The break into the vicious circle of internecine 
strife must come not through force or the threat of force but through boring 
from within; that is, through the assertion, by individuals, of the attitudes 
toward others which are the conditions of personal growth. This is the one 
consequence that really matters. 

President Wilson was responsible for a phrase that might well be taken 
as the slogan of the new day: “Let us organize the friendship of the world.” 
There is a good deal of this sort of thing already here. But it is disorganized 
and without leadership, while the forces of greed are bound together in a 
great army fighting for its privileges. If those who believe in friendship 
could also join hands and make new friends from among those who are now 
the intolerant enemies of mankind, the little experiments in economic 
and social reconstruction of which we hear now and then would increase 
in number and influence, and the good news that the world is a friendly 
world would gradually spread. 

I second such a proposal not in any sentimental spirit of obstinate ideal- 
ism but as a realistic program of action which can be defended by scientific 
fact. 

How would such an organized movement get to work? Would it 
form a political party? Oran endowed institute? Or a series of schools and 
colleges? Possibly all these things. But it would also and chiefly assume 
that anyone interested in the application of intelligence to human affairs 
would start applying it to his own affairs as his own opportunities permitted. 

At least one field for experiment is open to everyone: the casual con- 
tacts we all have as we move about. And for many there is a second field 
in the way in which he discharges whatever responsibilities he may have as 
parent, teacher, foreman, physician, lawyer, judge, manager, owner or what 
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not. In these positions there is some liberty of action. Instead of waiting 
for some completed social reconstruction, why not take the initiative in going 
as far as circumstances permit toward the establishment in home, school, 
factory, office and court of those friendly relations which involve, first of 
all, respect for those with whom we deal? This is no pious fairy tale. The 
teacher can actually treat her pupils as persons, letting them share in respon- 
sibilities for carrying on the work of the classroom. Many teachers now do 
so. So can the policeman and the judge and shop owner, if among these are 
found any who believe in putting human values above prestige or profit. 
The evidences of science are all on their side. Friendship works by creating 
friendship—that is, in providing the matrix within which all other values 
grow and are sustained—whether these be goods, government, knowledge, 
or works of music and art. There is a Beloved Community, whether we 
are at its heart or desperately clinging to its fringes, which gives us life, 
warms us with its appreciation and praise, supports us in our defeat, and 
lightens with hope the burden of fear. 
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Edouard Le Roy’s Defense of Theism’ 


Watter M. Horton 


OR the past four years, no book has been more discussed in philo- 

F sophical and religious circles in France than Le Probléme de Dieu 

(The Problem of God), by Edouard Le Roy. Since we are in the 

midst of an ardent controversy on the same great theme in this country it 

may not be amiss to give some account of the results which Le Roy has 

independently reached in terms of a widely different cultural heritage. | 
think they are such as to cast light upon some of our own difficulties. 

Le Roy is an interesting character; his substantial achievements in 
philosophy give weight to his words. Brought up as a Roman Catholic, 
he has never severed his connection with that church, as so many educated 
Frenchmen have done, but has remained devoted to the Catholic faith in 
the religious sense, although encountering many difficulties in reconciling 
Catholic dogma with modern science and philosophy. Though repeatedly 
censured by the church for his unorthodox views, he has not been subjected 
to the extreme disciplinary measures which have fallen upon men like 
George Tyrrell and Alfred Loisy, because, unlike them, he is not a priest, 
and can be excused for his faux pas on the ground that he is not properly 
trained in theology. 

Le Roy became prominent in the world of philosophical and religious 
thought when he took part in the hot discussion which arose in France in the 
nineties of the last century over the relativity of scientific truth. French 
philosophy seems to have showed a precocious interest in this problem, long 
before the new physics had given scientific confirmation to the idea of rela- 
tivity. Perhaps the reason is that there are so many free-thinkers in France. 
So long as the warfare between materialistic science and spiritual culture 
takes the form of a combat with religious orthodoxy, it is possible to sup- 
pose that one may cast away religion and retain the other ideal values of 
life unimpaired; but when large numbers of people have cast away religion, 
as in France, it begins to be perceived that materialistic science is the enemy 
not only of religion but of beauty, love, and all the ideal values. What 
Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch has been making plain to many Americans in 
recent years has been evident to free-thinking Frenchmen for more than 
thirty-five years: that if the world as presented by the science of the late 
nineteenth century is the world as it really is, there is not much in it that 





* Adapted from the concluding chapter of the Ayer Lectures on Theism and the Scientific Spirit, deliv- 
ered at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in April, and shortly to be published by Harper and Brothers. 
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is worth living for. Accordingly, the critique of scientific truth became in 
France a matter of life and death, in which an intense popular interest 
grew up. 

The great mathematical philosopher, Henri Poincaré, often regarded 
as the forerunner of Einstein, was the figure around whom most of this dis- 
cussion revolved; for his pronouncements about the partial and relative 
character of scientific knowledge, and the possibility of multiple explana- 
tions of the same phenomenon, had the virtue of scientific precision, and 
were uttered in an entirely disinterested spirit. Next to Poincaré, the two 
chief figures in this discussion were Emile Boutroux, who maintained that 
the laws of nature are “contingent,” not mechanically necessary, and Henri 
Bergson, who set intuition above scientific knowledge as a source of meta- 
physical truth. Le Roy entered the lists in this controversy as a disciple of 
all three of these men, but with an original point of view due to his own 
researches in mathematics, which up to this time had been his main profes- 
sional interest. 

In his articles on the nature of scientific knowledge, published in the 
Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale,’ Le Roy maintained not only that 
the general principles of science are of an arbitrary and conventional char- 
acter (as Poincaré also maintained) but that all the Jaws of science, and even 
the facts of science, partook of the same character. For consider what a 
“fact” is. It is supposed to be sharply cut off on all sides from other facts, 
whereas nature is really continuous. It is supposed to be such that it can be 
measured and counted along with other similar facts, whereas the very 
process of measuring and counting involves a deformation of and an abstrac- 
tion from the rich concreteness of the “things” one actually meets in nature. 
Science must therefore not be regarded as a faithful reflection of reality; 
it is simply “a ruse of the mind to conquer the world,” and its validity con- 
sists in its practical efficiency. When scientific laws, like the universal law of 
determinism, are taken to be literally true, a monstrous situation results: 
science, man’s tool for the accomplishment of his free purposes, is made to 
deny the existence of the free will which created it! “Scientific determinism 
is not, properly speaking, a reality that is discovered, it is a decree that is 
promulgated.” 

The position thus defined was held not only by Le Roy, but by a whole 
school of Catholic thinkers whose philosophy was known as the Philosophy 





"Science et Philosophie. Rev. de Mét et de Mor., 1899; Un positivisme nouveau, Ibid., 1901. 
* Parodi, La Philosophie Contemporaine en France, p. 245. 
* Ibid.y pe 307+ 
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of Action. So long as this school busied itself with the criticism of science, 
it met with no mishap at the hands of the ecclesiastical authorities. But 
when it began to deal directly with religious questions, it found itself in- 
cluded with the Catholic “Modernists” in a common accusation of heresy. 
In the minds of the orthodox critics, the most heretical document produced 
by any of the school was Le Roy’s article, “What Is a Dogma?” (Quw’est-ce 
gu’un Dogme?) published in the Quimzaine in April, 1905. In this article, 
which took the form of a modest question addressed by the philosopher to 
the theologian, Le Roy asked whether it might not be permissible to regard 
theological dogmas as only approximately or symbolically true in their 
theoretical sense, while insisting that they were absolutely true and binding 
in their pragmatic or moral signification. For example, the dogma that 
“God is personal” is full of intellectual difficulties if literally interpreted 
to mean that God is a magnified man. May it not be permissible for 
intelligent Catholics to settle their intellectual difficulties by taking it to 
mean, in its theoretical sense, simply that God is mot impersonal, and in its 
practical or deeper sense, that one should behave toward God as one would 
behave toward a person? The article when published raised a great storm 
of abuse and controversy, causing Le Roy to write a whole volume in the 
effort to answer his critics. The final judgment of Rome was decisively 
against him: “Let him be anathema who shall say, Dogmas are to be held 
only according to their practical implication for conduct, that is, not as a 
rule of faith, but as a preceptive rule.” 

After this misadventure with the theologians—who, he mildly urged, 
might at least have had the grace to answer his civil question and help him 
with his very genuine intellectual difficulties, before proceeding to over- 
whelm him with abuse*—Le Roy confined his attention for some years to 
the more technical aspects of philosophy. He became known as the best 
expositor and most ardent disciple of Bergson, and when Bergson retired 
from his chair at the Collége de France, Le Roy succeeded him. Now, after 
many years, he has returned to the field of theology with a remarkable 
book, Le Probléme de Dieu, which has been regarded both by Catholic and 
by Protestant theologians in France as one of the outstanding books of recent 
years. Protestants have in general received it with sympathy and with 
great acclaim. Professor Ménégoz of the Faculty of Protestant Theology 

"See especially L’Action, by Maurice Blondel, Paris, 1893. Boutroux’s Science and Religion in Con- 
temporary Philosophy contains a good chapter on “The Philosophy of Action.” 

* Dogme et Critique, Paris, 1907. 

™ Parodi, op. cit., ps 311. (Art. XXVI in the Syllabus of Pius X.) 

* Dogme et Critique, pp. 42) 43+ 
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at Strasbourg has devoted a whole volume to an exposition and criticism of 
it, with an attempt to carry further some of its more fruitful suggestions.® 
Among his Catholic brethren, Le Roy has once more found himself to be a 
prophet without honor, for his book has been placed on the Index. Perhaps 
that fact alone is enough to give one a sense of its importance and whet 
one’s appetite for its study. 

The book is divided into two parts: a philosophical disquisition on what 
Paley would call “the state of the argument” for the existence of God, 
originally published in 1907 in the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale; 
and a series of religious conferences, written more recently, in which a con- 
structive attempt is made to mark out “A Pathway Toward God.” 

I fancy that it is mainly on account of Part I that the book has been 
placed on the Index. Certainly there has never been a more devastating 
criticism of the time-honored rational proofs of the existence of God which 
the Catholic Church has inherited from Saint Anselm and Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. The general line of attack follows that which Kant sketched out 
long ago in the Critique of Pure Reason, but Le Roy revises Kant’s criti- 
cism in many distinctive ways. He remarks that all arguments drawn from 
the physical world, such as the argument from motion to a Prime Mover or 
from general contingency to a First Cause, owe their plausibility to the old 
billiard-ball physics, and have no validity since scientific criticism has 
destroyed the billiard-ball atom and the principle of mechanical causality.” 
Such arguments, he says, commit the fallacy of morcelage; they chop up 
the continuous flux of reality into artificial fragments called “things,” and 
then imagine a divine Artisan engaged in combining these fragments into 
patterns. As for the moral argument to which Kant pinned all his hope, 
after destroying the others, it is hardly better than the rest; for the evolu- 
tionary study of morals has shown that there is no such thing as a fixed 
“categorical imperative,” and it involves an obvious anthropomorphism to 
pass from the idea of moral law to that of a moral legislator. But one and 
all, these arguments have a further defect which is more disastrous than all 
the rational fallacies they contain: They do not prove the right God!™ 
What has the idea of a Prime Mover or First Cause or Moral Legislator 
to do with the God of religion, “the God who is a necessity of life for us, 
the God we love and to whom we pray, who sustains and consoles, and with 
whom we enter into relations as if with a person?”” 

® Ménégoz, Réflexions sur le Probléme de Dieu. Strasbourg, 1931. 
* Le Probléme de Dieu, pp. 23, 28, 29, 92. (Tenth edition, Paris, 1930.) 
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This preliminary clearing of the ground appears to be completely 
destructive. Asa matter of fact, Le Roy does not mean to deny all validity 
to the traditional proofs. He thinks they all embody true intuitions, which 
might cast light at least upon some of the attributes of God, if the problem 
of God were once set and solved in a more adequate way."® But how is it 
to be more adequately set and solved? In the concluding section of his 
philosophical essay, Le Roy gives his answer, which is then developed with 
religious passion and eloquence in the second part of the book. Only exten- 
sive quotation could convey any impression of the beauty and power of this 
second part. In its flashes of penetrative insight it reminds one of Pascal’s 
Pensées—which it frequently quotes—while in its steady progress and 
mounting enthusiasm it reminds one of Fichte’s Vocation of Man. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the English-speaking world may soon have 
the opportunity of reading it in a good translation. Meanwhile the skele- 
ton of the argument can be briefly outlined. I shall rely mainly upon 
the conclusion of Part I, with some side references to the parallel argument 
of Part II. 

“If God can be known,” says Le Roy, “it will never be except by 
experience; and since here experimentation is impossible, the experience 
will have to be an immanent experience, implied in the very act of living.” 
The fact of experience which first sets the real problem of God is not the 
fact of rational perplexity, but the fact of moral restlessness (inguiétude): 
the dissatisfaction of the human will with all the material goods and finite 
purposes which continually promise to give it happiness, and continually 
disappoint it. God, if he is found, will be the answer, not alone to the 
mind’s demand for an ultimate principle of explanation, but also, and more 
significantly, to the will’s demand for an ultimate object of devotion. What 
Pascal called the “wretchedness of man without God” is thus the point of 
departure of Le Roy’s argument; and in the opening chapters of Part II 
this wretchedness is powerfully depicted in language partly borrowed from 
Pascal. Bergson then is made to supplement Pascal with the suggestion 
that joy, wherever it is found in human life, is a symptom that the quest for 
God is beginning to meet with success. 

With restlessness as our incentive, and joy as our clue, we then explore 
the stream of experience in search of God. And, first of all, we find our- 
selves able to affirm that there is in our experience a “moral reality” which 
no criticism can dissolve and which is inexhaustibly fecund and durable as a 


® Ibid., p. 133. 
** Tbid., p. 85. 
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source of moral life and satisfaction. This “moral reality” is, at first glance, 
simply the personality-building elements in the general stream of life, 
thought, and action of which we are a part. The idea of God, coming to us 
through social tradition, gets its initial significance from the fact that our 
restless will, perpetually seeking something “beyond” and “better than” 
the objects of desire that first cross our path, finds durable joy and satisfac- 
tion in some deep-lying (sows-jacente) factor in our personal, social, historic 
environment. A life which finds no such moral reality on which and for 
which to live is oriented toward death. “T'o live, is to believe in God; and 
to know God, is to become conscious of what the act of living implies.” 
In this sense it may be said that there are no atheists; any one who goes on 
living at all is able to do so only because he has some moral reality on which 
to nourish his being. It must be admitted, however, that “God,” in this 
sense, Is a Very vague term. It might be better if the words “the divine” 
were used instead of God. Even then the precise mature of the divine 
would at this point continue to be in doubt; it might be merely a symbol 
for the subconscious self, or for the ideal elements in the life of a com- 
munity or of a nation. 

A second stage in the affirmation of God is reached when the primacy 
of moral reality is asserted. A materialistic or rationalistic philosophy 
becomes at this point an obstacle to faith in God, for it affirms either that the 
life-stream is a secondary product of matter, or that life is secondary to 
thought. But the criticism of science in recent years has shown that these 
are artificial and unreal obstacles. The effort of rational thinking is itself 
morally motivated, and the materialistic picture of the world was simply one 
§ device by which mind sought to assert its mastery over nature. It is not 
necessary to be a Bergsonian to believe in God; but Le Roy finds in the new 
philosophy growing out of the new science a liberating vision of Nature as 
the scene of a vast struggle for the increase of life. There is resistance to 
overcome in this world, and there are rational conditions which must be met; 
to this extent, materialism and rationalism are true. But the “directive ele- 
ment” in this world is something vital, which perpetually “solicits toward 
the better,” and is the very source of that restlessness which first sets the 
problem of God. This vital something is the divine. That the divine exists 
on a cosmic scale can be affirmed by any one who is not blinded by the impli- 
cations of the old science, now happily exploded; though existence must 
certainly not be taken to imply that the divine is an individual thing or 


* Ibid., p. 117. 
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substance. Rather, the divine must be regarded as hyper-existent, as the 
living source of the being and well-being of all existent things.”® 
The third and crucial stage in the affirmation of God is reached when 
we inquire whether we ought to say “God” or “the divine”; that is, whether 
God is personal or not. Le Roy is emphatic in his stress upon the impor- 
tance of this question. “There, fundamentally,” he says, “is the only deci- 
sive problem; the problem of personality rather than that of existence.” 
To deny the personality of God seems to fly in the face of the very moral 
experience from which we took our start, since the “moral reality” which we 
agreed provisionally to call God is a personality-building reality. ‘God, 
in a word, manifests himself to us by his personalizing function, as a person- 
alizing action: he is, in relation to us, a source of personality. Why, then, 
not call him personal, himself??"* But this, obviously, cannot be done 
without important reservations. The scholastic definition of personality as 
an “individual substance” cannot apply to God;" in fact, “none of the 
elements which make up the positive concept of personality is appropriate, 
as such, to God.”*° If the concept is to be applied to God, it must be only 
negatively and pragmatically. Negatively, it must be asserted that God is 
not less than personal, but more than personal, since he is the source of our 
own personality. Pragmatically, it must be asserted that “God is such in 
himself that he must be treated by us as a person, or, in other terms, God 
is for us a center of duties and we must regard him as possessed of rights.” 
It may help to illuminate Le Roy’s position to point out that, in this 
“negative” and “pragmatic” sense, Professor Wieman also appears to affirm 
the personality of God, in spite of his constant assertion that God is not a 
person. When, in his discussion with John Dewey,” he affirms that there 
is an “organic unity” pervading human life but extending far beyond it into 
the depths of physical nature and the depths of possibility; when, in con- 
trast to Dewey, he affirms that this “organic unity” is to be treated not 
merely with that “care, attention, watchfulness” which we bestow upon the 
“chemico-physical processes” which determine our health and well-being, 
but with “love, adoration, self-giving”—I say that when Wieman affirms 
all this, he is affirming what is most essential in the idea of the personality 
of God. The real issue with regard to the personality of God is not the 
issue between Wieman and the Personalists, but between Wieman and 
“Ibid., pp. 274, 275. Cf. Hocking’s remark, in a recent letter to the Christian Century (March 8, 
1933, p- 329): “The word God is short and thuddy; it suggests a finite knob of existence somewhere, 
doing finite things.” 
* Tbid., p. 276. ” Ibid. p. 119. 


 Ibid., p. 277+ ™ Ibid., p. 120. 
® Tbid., p. 118. *"" Christian Century, March 22 and April 5, 1933, pp. 394-53 466-7. 
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Dewey. All thoughtful believers in the personality of God recognize the 
difficulty of attributing man-like qualities to God; but the real question is, 
are the relations between man and God to be those of impersonal exploita- 
tion, or those of personal loyalty and affection? If Professor Wieman main- 
tains the latter, he is a personalist, in the same sense in which Le Roy is a 
personalist; he is more of a personalist than Spinoza, for although man loves 
God in Spinoza’s system, and God has mental attributes in a sense, God 
exploits man most atrociously. Perhaps, on second thoughts, Wieman does 
think of God as exploiting man like the God of Spinoza, even while he 
objects to man exploiting God. If that is the case, one can see why he 
refuses to call God personal, but it is not so easy to see why he thinks God 
worthy of love and adoration. Just here, at any rate (we may all agree with 
Le Roy), lies the major issue with regard to the nature of God. 

Le Roy concludes the first part of his book with the affirmation of 
God’s personality, in the sense above defined. In the closing chapters of 
the second part he carries his concept of God several steps further. He 
recognizes that the concept of the God of religion, arising from the will’s 
quest of an ultimate object of devotion, cannot ultimately be divorced from 
the God of philosophy, arising from the minds quest of an ultimate principle 
of explanation; and so he is led to consider the relation of God to the world. 
While objecting to the pride and the narrow intellectualism of the old ideal- 
ism, and while conceiving of the world as a realm of relative freedom and 
independence, Le Roy considers that the primacy of life and thought 
(pensée-action) over matter is one of the clearest results of the new science; 
and he consequently represents the world as dependent on God. God is 
both immanent and transcendent in his relation to the world and in his rela- 
tion to man. We must guard against taking spatial imagery too seriously 
in our use of these terms; spatially, immanence and transcendence contradict 
one another, but vitally, they are parts of one and the same experience. 
“God is more inward to us than our very selves, because he is in us life- 
giving inspiration; and again, because he is inspiration, inspiration which 
inwardly solicits us continually to surpass ourselves, he transcends us infi- 
nitely.”** As immanent, God grows; he is known to us in “the work of our 
own deification,”™ and presses on toward larger life within us, in propor- 
tion as we purify our hearts to receive him. As transcendent, God is that 
upon which man and the whole evolutionary process depend for the stable 
conditions of life and growth. He is “the universal and supreme source of 


* Le Probléme de Dieu, p. 282. 
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reality (réalisation), the sovereign principle of existence.”*° As source 
of the world order, God must not be viewed as the author of evil. The 
world no more than man is what God would have them to be; in both 
cases there is a relation of dependence, but also a possibility of falling out 
of ideal relations. One thing is sure: God is on the side of life and on 
the side of the good. He has showed his concern for the overcoming of 
evil in the life and death of Christ. Let no one who has seen the sufferings 
of the “man of sorrows” complain about the problem of evil. “No objec- 
tion holds against God; he only, on the contrary, can help us to solve the 
problem, continually better. It is love that seeks us. Our part is to 
respond.”* 

The problem of God is too vast to be solved by any single human 
mind; but Le Roy has given a substantially true account of its nature and 
scope, and pointed out the direction in which its solution probably lies. Like 
his philosophical guide, Henri Bergson, he does not take the results of the 
sciences realistically enough, and is too ready to exchange the pure gold of 
verified fact for the questionable scrip of private intuition. If scientific facts 
are as conventional and man-made as he says, I find it hard to account for 
the element of surprise and of “stubbornness” in the facts, to which all great 
scientific investigators witness. That the sciences, with all their limitations, 
contain a precious segment of objective truth about the universe, with which 
theologians must square their concepts or be discredited. Yet, as Le Roy 
clearly shows, the segment of truth revealed by the natural sciences is very 
remote from the region where the problem of God arises, and where the 
principal data for its solution are to be found: the region of moral struggle 
and religious aspiration. 

I do not mean to imply that the approach to God through natural 
science and natural theology is fruitless or illegitimate; it is in fact inescap- 
able in the long run, and any conception of God which ignores it completely 
is to that extent defective. But this approach can never of itself lead to the 
God of high religion; it can at best make a home and a throne for him in the 
cosmos, by showing the insufficiency of materialistic or mechanistic theories, 
and pointing to certain gleamings of beauty, meaning and purpose in the 
world which can be taken as intimations of the divine presence—provided, 
that one already has met God elsewhere. Failure to realize this principle 
leaves many contemporary concepts of God truncated and religiously un- 
satisfactory. M. Le Roy therefore deserves our gratitude for setting it 
forth with all possible emphasis. 


* Ibid. p. 289. % Tbid., p. 342 
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Religious Backgrounds and Present-Day 
Problems 


Joun Line 
se civilization that has grown up on this North American conti- 


nent owes much to the influence of religion, and of the types of 

religion it is Protestant Evangelicalism that has been the chief 
shaping force. On the continent of Europe, at least over a large area, the 
dominant religious agency has been Roman Catholicism; in England, the 
ascendent form of religion has been Anglicanism, as the name would imply. 
But in the United States and Canada, the national foundations were laid, 
and the edifice reared upon them largely built, by men of reformed and 
evangelical religious groups that had been reckoned as dissenters in many 
of the older lands. It was to be free to exercise their religion that many 
belonging to these groups had come to the new world. When Methodism 
appeared, and proved so well suited to the spiritual needs of a frontier 
people, it reinforced and made still more characteristic this nonconforming 
and evangelical strain in American religion. 

Now Protestant Evangelicalism is manifold in form, but there belong 
to all its forms certain emphases. It is these that have entered into and 
determined profoundly our North American life. Generally these 
emphases center about the idea of personal salvation through right adjust- 
ment of the individual to God, and they enjoin on the religious individual 
a code of conduct which they construe as the requirement of God. In 
Evangelicalism, in other words, the stress has been, not upon rites or 
liturgies nor even, in the last resort, on confessions and creeds. It has been 
on personal deliverance from sin and fear through dependence and trust, 
and on the personal morality of obedience, uprightness, diligence and so 
on, which is the corollary of this deliverance. 

Under the impulse of these principles, religious experience among 
evangelical Protestants has been deep and real, and there has been nurtured 
and maintained among them a high standard of personal life. But ethical 
and religious ideas do more than determine merely personal dispositions. 
They tend, as they are transmitted through the years, to give form to a 
general will and outlook, and they condition the method by which men in 
communities approach their common problems. For a while their influence 
in this way may be altogether salutary, but this may not continue if the 
problems undergo basic change. Our purpose in this article is to contend 
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that something like this is happening to the ideas of evangelical Protes- 
tantism. Through many generations they have served American and other 
peoples well, lending tone and direction not only to individuals but to the 
general life. But the tide of human living has now taken a turn and these 
ideas, in the altered contour of things, are at many points not adequate. 
We shall try to show this by tracing historically the rise to power of the 
ideas and their historic mission, and then indicating how their appeal is 
affected by the new conditions that have since emerged. 

In the first flush of the Reformation, when Protestants were eagerly 
abandoning much that had been conspicuous in medieval church life, it was 
not unnatural that with the evil there should be good thrown aside as well. 
Among other things to suffer was something of the church’s social ideal. 
This ideal in the centuries prior to Protestantism assumed the form of a 
Universal Christian Society in which men would find and share together a 
divinely ordered life. The conception included the idea, however, of the 
Papal Monarchy, or the entrusting of the immediate governance of the 
Society to the church and Pope, so that while the ideal was in many ways 
noble, it had the practical effect of subjecting the individual to papal and 
priestly rule. The church felt no scruple in thrusting her will upon the 
individual at every turn, especially in religion, where her mediation was 
claimed to be essential in linking the people to God. 

To the Reformers came the urge to contest much of this and to affirm 
contrariwise the individual’s spiritual freedom, and the right belonging 
to every man of direct access to God. Believers need not depend on priest 
or church; they were priests themselves by virtue of the spiritual law by 
which one can intercede for another. Beyond this the individual needs no 
mediation save what is afforded by Christ alone. The Reformers made 
all this cardinal in their scheme of thought, and its corollary was a high 
sense of individual responsibility. For if all possess high spiritual privilege, 
equally must they answer to God for the use of this power he has thus 
entrusted to them. This came to be earnestly enforced in the Protestant 
Church. The individual’s life was viewed as a trust and calling which 
God had laid solemnly upon him, and his daily activity was carried on 
with great seriousness as under the eyes of God. 

But in applying this idea of the calling, Protestants were guided by 
other phases of their opposition to Rome. They assailed, for example, 
monasticism and especially mendicancy, the practice of the begging friars 
who lived not by labor but by gifts that came through the toil of others. 
In contradistinction to this, life as a calling would be conceived to entail 
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economic diligence, the duty to eschew idle dependence and subsist by one’s 
own exertions. This was helped further by the developments of the age 
in which Protestantism arose. It was a time when arts and discovery were 
opening opportunities for expansion before European nations, and the 
countries in which the Reformation made its way were in the main those 
best placed to make use of these opportunities. Protestantism thus became 
the religion of peoples imbued with the will to industrial and commercial 
growth, and it can be seen both how the gospel of the calling and of eco- 
nomic self-responsibility could be made to serve that will, and how, 
conversely, commercial aspiration would tend in turn to confirm the 
economic virtues in their high place in the dutiful life. 

Hence came about, as the Protestant movement developed, that exalta- 
tion of thrift and busyness, that glorification of work and self-maintenance 
as well-pleasing to God, that has come down to our own day. Here is 
how it was expressed by a Puritan divine. “The begging friars,” he says, 
“and such monks as live only to themselves and to their formal devotions, 
but do employ themselves in no one thing to further their own subsistence 
or the good of mankind, have the confidence to boast of their course as a 
state of perfection; while in very deed, as to the worthiness of it, it 
falls short of the poorest cobbler, for his is a calling of God and theirs is 
none.” Now this again is a position no one would wish to censure. To do 
according to it, to carry one’s share of the economic load and not be a 
burden upon others, should be the will of all. But it is a principle fraught 
with mixed consequence, and just as thrift and enterprise easily pass over 
into greed or selfish acquisitiveness, so the duty to produce for one’s own 
needs can soon make the attainment of wealth seem virtuous and material 
success a good to be striven for in and for itself. This, in the countries 
most influenced by Protestantism, is in large measure what occurred. To 
become rich came to be esteemed a merit and men set it before them as an 
end. For at least it insured that a man would subsist through his own 
endeavors, and so be immune from the economic parasitism which Protes- 
tants abhorred in monks and friars. 

This teaching has its baldest form in the writings of Benjamin 
Franklin. These include such titles as Advice to a Young Tradesman and 
Necessary Hints to Those That Would Be Rich, and they contain counsel 
such as this: “Remember that time is money. . . . Remember that credit 
is money. He that is known to pay punctually and exactly to the time 
he promises, may at any time raise all the money his friends can spare. 
After industry and frugality, nothing contributes more to the raising of a 
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young man in the world than punctuality and justice in all his dealings; 
therefore never keep borrowed money beyond the time you promised, lest 
a disappointment shut up your friend’s purse for ever.” Here is clear 
implication that keeping one’s word, honesty and justice, though it is not 
denied that they are right in themselves, have a sanction also in that they 
help one to obtain money by which to make money; they are valued as 
being useful in money-getting. So, at any rate, does Weber (The Protes- 
tant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism) read Franklin’s words. “The 
summum bonum of this ethic,” he says, “the earning of more and more 
money, is completely devoid of any eudemonistic admixture. It is thought 
of as an end in itself. Man is dominated by the making of money, by 
acquisition as the ultimate purpose of his life.”” Weber is aware, too, of what 
concerns us here, the connection of this doctrine with Protestant religion. 
“The earning of money is,” he says further, “so long as it is done legally, 
the result of virtue and proficiency in a calling”; and he recalls that 
Franklin, although himself a deist, bears the traits of his Calvinistic 
upbringing and resorts for defense of his principles to his Calvinistic father’s 
biblical texts. 

We see, then, that trends that were in Protestantism from the first had 
part in fashioning those material standards by which Christian people still 
measure success largely by money-income and speak of persons as having 
made good when what is most noticeable about them is that they have 
become materially well-to-do. The Protestant idea of the importance of 
the individual, joined to this high ethical esteem for economic self-enrich- 
ment, prepared a soil, if not religious credentials, for laissez-faire economic 
individualism and the competitive predatoriness of modern industrialism, 
whose fruits so appall us in the present world. With tendencies and interests 
of this sort in Protestant life, it has not been found easy to enforce the 
teaching of Jesus concerning wealth or the slight regard men should have 
for material things; in fact the Protestant partiality, after the manner 
above shown, for acquiring and saving has made that teaching about not 
laying up treasure, taking thought for the morrow and so on, seem almost 
an incongruity. The virtues and religious attitudes of Protestant indi- 
vidualism, if they have been a strength, have also been a weakness, for 
while they may have served the age in which they appeared, it is to the 
neglect of parts of the Christian ethic not comprised within them that the 
woes of mankind to-day are largely due. The individualistic ethical and 
religious appeal is not enough in a world distracted by what are really 
mass or collective problems, so that the call is now upon us, if we would 
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address ourselves to present needs, for a re-shaping of the Christian out- 
look, to put these forgotten factors in their rightful place. 

This is a point we must consider more fully, for to make some sugges- 
tions toward this reclarifying of the Christian message is our purpose in this 
article. Historic Protestantism, we have seen, called men as individuals 
to salvation and obedience; it exhorted them to trust at all times in God and 
for their own part to live honest and sober lives. Now, to-day, thousands 
who have done all this as faithfully as men ever did are destitute and 
hopeless; having been for many years upright, thrifty, and industrious, 
they are on the street. This is the plight of multitudes of workers who 
have stayed loyally by the evangelical word. But many employers too, 
who also, even in conducting their business, have kept the evangelical 
faith, are finding markets and profits slipping from them and have no 
choice, cruel as they feel the necessity to be, but to dismiss their workmen, 
to say nothing of the vast numbers being engulfed in disaster themselves. 
Workers and employers alike, in other words, and others in the economic 
field, are being swept by forces and conditions, not of their personal making, 
with which the Protestant religious and ethical tradition has not instructed 
them to cope. They have believed in God and tried to do his will, but 
this evil has befallen them nevertheless. 

This insufficiency of the evangelical doctrine can be seen in another 
way. Sometimes the men who occupy high places in governmental and 
business life give their counsel to the people. The latter, many of whom 
are denied opportunity to work and have no redress against the frustration 
this entails, are urged to tighten their belts and hold fast, perhaps to be 
more careful and persevering, for so, they are reminded, have hardship 
and adversity been conquered in the past. What ineptitude! What irony! 
Exhortations to fidelity and diligence to men whose one need is a chance 
to work at all! And so the admonitions of financial and political leaders 
seem sheer hypocrisy and humbug, and earn only the derision of those to 
whom they are addressed. But the men who thus call to us are not insincere. 
Once again, the voice is the voice of evangelical Protestantism, in which 
many of them have been reared; the men, in so speaking, are giving all they 
have, all their religion has taught them, and what heretofore has proved 
effectual and adequate in the emergencies that have arisen. That it falls 
short in the present stress is not chargeable to them; it is the sign rather 
that we have come to a different age with new issues and needs, and that 
these are demanding other guidance than the religion our fathers 
bequeathed to us is equipped fully to afford. 
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These needs and issues are due, as already suggested, to the huge 
collectivization which human activity has undergone. Individuals, whether 
in their economic or civil setting, are to-day members of vast aggregations, 
and what the individual does as a sharer in the aggregate or group life will 
affect other groups and individuals of whose very existence he may not be 
aware. This is well illustrated in the case of national groups. We know 
the strained concern with which the government and people of one state at 
present watch the course of policy and attitudes of other states and nations. 
The holding of elections in any important nation has become a world 
interest, and the things one government may do touching tariffs, its financial 
and currency system, war preparedness and so on, are regarded by others, 
not as one views a drama in which one’s fortunes are not involved, but as 
something that may prove crucial to men and women in other lands, placing 
their livelihood in jeopardy or even their existence. Now in a world whose 
life is so intertwined as this, the individual who would practice Christ’s law, 
would be a servant and love his neighbor as himself, must have in mind 
these wide bearings of his country’s action, the world-reach of the things 
that he as a citizen may do or espouse. According to the story of the Good 
Samaritan, our neighbor is any one, of any race or faith, who is within our 
influence or power to help. If, then, our country’s policies affect other 
peoples, these others are our neighbors, and loving them as ourselves must 
entail our duty, in our citizen-capacity, to strive to bring our country to 
do those things that shall be for the good of other nations and of all men, 
as for our own. Countries at the moment are little inclined toward this, 
and it is here that arises much of the misery of our post-war world. The 
Machiavelli who wrote that “when the deliberation is touching the safety 
of the fatherland, there ought to be no consideration of just or unjust, 
pitiful or cruel,” has to-day many followers; for even Christian men, who 
share the current national-mindedness, when judging governmental pro- 
posals affecting trade and markets, set as their standard what these pro- 
posals will mean to themselves or their own national group, while that they 
may bring ruin to millions in another continent hardly matters at all. This, 
we are certain, is something that has to be altered if we are to see brother- 
hood and the Kingdom of God. And this is one place where Protestant 
religious and ethical teaching must take on a new note. For to say that the 
individual must be frugal and enterprising while expecting countless bless- 
ings from God will not suffice. Men should be enterprising, but the real 
question is, To what end? ‘We admire,” says Bertrand Russell, “the man 
who goes to his office every day, even if all that he does there is harmful”— 
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to such does commendation of hard work or enterprise bring us, if we fail to 
test it by its human effects. Protestantism, we saw, could view striving for 
wealth, so long as done legally, as virtuous; but this is a stage it must now 
abandon or advance beyond. It must see that acquisition or even diligence 
that is not conducive to humanity is not a virtue but a vice; and it must 
inspire a crusade of justice-seeking in place of the orgy of wealth-seeking of 
the past two hundred years. And it can begin by training in each land a 
Christian citizenry that will have regard to the life and welfare of earth’s 
other peoples equally with its own, and will have no part in national 
measures and programs that traverse common human relations and can 
plead no other justification than a national or sectional good. 

That is one point; another is that Christian love and unselfishness need 
to be enacted, not only where national aims affect other communities, but 
within each community, especially amid the complex economic interrelations 
that are now so potent in our system of life. As a symptom of the problem 
here, consider unemployment. No one will question that, on ethical as well 
as economic grounds, unemployment is a first-rate concern. A man born into 
the world needs opportunity to make his way by honest exertion; unemploy- 
ment deprives him of this, and makes life an aimless lingering in which his 
self-responsibility and sense of social worth are steadily undermined. He 
sees his little ones, whom the faintest stirrings of his manhood move him to 
support, owe their subsistence to the bounty of others who may be strangers 
to him and to them. So are sapped the springs of self-respect, and he 
becomes a thing futile and unwanted even in his own eyes. Clearly, if the 
value Jesus put on human life means anything, to use all righteous means 
to mitigate unemployment is the plain duty of Christian men. 

Here again, however, evangelical Protestantism has not the ethical 
resources, or at least, if it is to meet this issue, it must press home its 
principles in new and unpracticed ways. Unemployment is due in large part 
to indirection in the field of capital operation. Activity in this field has 
chiefly to do with the placing of money surpluses, which is done, of course, 
with a view to the further gain of those who possess them. It is a process 
productive, however, of other effects. It leads, as surpluses are reinvested 
from year to year, to an accumulation of capital equipment and liability, 
which is not unhealthy so long as industry or general production is increas- 
ing in commensurate degree. But we have been witnessing in recent years a 
vast growth in this liability or indebtedness, without any similar growth 
in the trade or business volume as a whole. In the United States, for 
instance, the total amount of interest-bearing debt of all kinds, which was 
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115 billions in 1922, had become 155 billions by 1929, and is now about 200 
billions. There has been no such expansion in the national or general 
income. Now this must mean, not only that the debt upon industry is 
increasing faster than the product, but that the excess capital-income this 
increase in capital holdings implies is obtained at the expense of wage- 
earners and others who receive small incomes; the income-proportions are 
shifting to the advantage of the investor group. Statistics confirm this and 
show that this actually is going on. Comparing the years 1922 and 1929, 
for example: the total income in the United States increased between those 
years by 16 per cent, but the income of those receiving $5,000 and over 
increased 126 per cent, although their number increased only 73 per cent. 
Hence the tendency is toward growing disparity in distribution of income. 
Now this disparity intensifies unemployment in at least two ways: first, by 
throwing production and consumption out of balance, in that the withdrawal 
of spending power, by diminution of income, from the masses of the people 
leaves them unable to buy the goods they need and have helped to produce, 
with consequent slackening in the production of further goods; and second, 
by the surpluses of those who receive the larger incomes becoming capital 
outlay, thereby, as we have seen has occurred, increasing the load of debt 
and capital charges, and so making it difficult in industry to operate eco- 
nomically at all. 

We are touching here, of course, on questions that are very intricate, 
which it is impossible for us to deal with in any adequate degree. But all 
we are anxious to draw attention to is this: The people who direct the capital 
process, and those whose circumstances make them a source of supply of 
capital funds, are having part in a far-reaching program of action, one that 
is portentous in its bearing upon the welfare of men. There is always the 
question whether much that is reinvested would not serve human ends and 
help industry more effectually if it were distributed among consumers 
to enable them to purchase the goods already produced; we need far more 
consideration, that is, of how much of the total income should be applied in 
this way and how much devoted to maintain or increase capital equipment. 
But leaving this aside, there is a not less important problem in the different 
types of consequence that follow different methods of investment; some 
investments provide more jobs and may help to stabilize business, but others 
may tend toward increase of inequity, depression and unemployment in the 
way we have just shown. Surely the Christian ethic ought to be applicable 
here. That ethic enjoins that we think of our neighbors, of others, in all 
we do, and in this connection this must mean, that the whole technique of 
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speculating, or using moneys one may actually hold, with a view solely to 
further aggrandizement is sub-Christian. Christian practice at least will 
test all economic and financial activities by their effect upon the general good. 

Has Protestantism the courage and understanding to charge its people 
with this? It is a call that goes beyond enterprise, honesty and sobriety, 
and adds to them the putting aside of exclusive occupation with individual 
profit, and aiming at the highest margin of welfare in all that men under- 
take. At some points in the capital process it takes much knowledge to 
realize what the final ramifications of what one may do really are. Much 
of the confusion to-day is caused by men having wielded power who did 
not possess this knowledge. Will Protestantism challenge men to seek such 
understanding of this sort as lies within their grasp, so they will know what 
the wider and more permanent results of their acts and policies are likely 
to be, and will it declare the Christian man’s absolute liability to order his 
behavior by what can thus be known? 

Protestants have this laid upon them by their own tradition. This 
enacted, as we saw, in contradistinction to the ways of monks and friars, that 
men should gain a livelihood by productive toil. Protestantism, therefore, 
cannot condone economic arrangements that deny to men the right to do 
this. For if men are denied this right, to exhort them to economic self- 
maintenance is futile; so that for the sake of their traditional appeal, 
Protestants must attack the conditions that beget this denial. But it must 
do this not because of its past alone, but for its future. Protestant Evangeli- 
calism must enlarge and clarify its ethical tenets in the light of the range and 
crucial forms of moral responsibility in the strange new patterns of human 
activity, if it is to continue as the hope and inspirer of men. 

It is sometimes said that we need a collectivist ethic for our collectiv- 
ized life. This is ambiguous. We are all tied up in one or a few main 
bundles, and the reach of a person’s influence, as its channels now are, no 
one can compute. People speak truly, too, of corporate attitudes and 
corporate responsibility. But the thing that has engaged us in this article 
is a concept of Christian living which the church can inculcate and in which 
the individual can pioneer. In him the Christian virtues have their spring 
and power; it is their direction and reference that needs to be broadened 
and adapted to make them equal to the collective ways and the acute per- 
plexities of men. Much that was under simpler conditions tolerable if not 
serviceable, our race sectionalisms and haphazard economics, is irrational and 
suicidal amid the interdependence of to-day; and religion must re-think and 
re-enforce its vital precepts if it is to be the bearer of Holiness and Light. 
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Art in Life 


Ernest WALL 
T Art for Art’s sake, or is it for life’s sake? Must we dismiss it as 


mere transfigured longing or cherish it as a vital necessity of normal 

personality? Is it something detached from the real business of life, 
or is it significant in practical value? There is a widespread belief that art 
is not only among the non-essentials of life, but that its influence should 
be eschewed as undesirable. “Art,” it is said, “may exercise the function 
of relief from unhappiness, but it does this by encouraging a mental attitude 
of withdrawal into a make-believe world of fancy; and such a method of 
protecting oneself from life is so dangerously psychopathic that a virile 
person will not only avoid such interests, but treat them with either amused 
tolerance, or indignant scorn.” 

Some support for this view of art is found in the experiences of certain 
artists, which present the spectacle of a personality at variance with life. 
Michael Angelo’s life of physical hardship may seem to correlate with his 
creation of physical giants; and his career of struggles and disappoint- 
ments, epitomized in the forty years’ long tragedy of the tomb ordered by 
Pope Julius but never concluded, may suggest that his happiness in his 
artistic work, as reflected by the confession, “It is only well with me when 
I have a chisel in my hand,” was really an attempt to soothe a soul exas- 
perated by life. 

In like manner Beethoven’s music may be but a tone-story of relief 
from life’s unhappy conflict. Such music as the “Largo of the Third Sonata 
for the Piano” may reflect the melancholy of one upon whom deafness is 
descending like a cloud, to exclude him from society, and to cause him to 
stumble toward the tragedy of his public shame, when, in Vienna, his 
inability to hear the opera he was directing caused confusion. The beautiful 
harmony of the “Moonlight Sonata” may also be taken as a make-believe 
world of refuge from the emotional tragedies of his unhappy love affairs. 

In both these cases art brings relief from unhappiness, and, indeed, 
examples of art’s use as an escape are numerous. There is Alfred de Musset 
taking refuge from sinister obsessions in writing poetry, and Goethe finding 
mental relief in drawing. And there are racial examples such as the Negro 
slaves whose “Spirituals” were a people’s songs of escape, and the oppressed 
Jews, and persecuted Christians, whose vivid apocalyptic literature was a 
people’s literature of escape. 

Aristotle’s theory of catharsis may seem to go little further than this; 
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but in calling tragedy (drama) a catharsis of pity and fear, and music a 
catharsis of enthusiasm, he had in view not the soul’s solution of a conflict, 
but the thought that art offered the means for a regulated indulgence of 
emotions which found limited opportunity for expression in social life, and 
whose constant repression might be dangerous. He thus destroys the force 
of any emphasis upon the non-utilitarian character of art by making it a 
kind of mental and moral vaccine, and this alone is a defense of the value of 
art in life. 

Art is already exercising a diagnostic and therapeutic ministry in schools 
and hospitals. The Hilfschulen of Vienna, and the Waldorfschule of 
Germany use zsthetic and artistic media for emotional and temperamental 
expression, for the discovery of instabilities of character, and as a basis of 
mental stimulation. The medical profession recognizes tone-therapy, and 
chromo therapy; one large hospital has red (stimulating) and blue (seda- 
tive) rooms for therapeutic purposes, and the Chicago State Hospital has 
used a combination-of music, color, and perfume in the treatment of melan- 
cholia. In this realm of mental domination art is proving of practical value 
in life, and the theory of art as escape is finding its true validity. 

There is, of course, a certain “art” which may be disparaged; and 
there are effects of art which may be scorned. The values which are 
expressed by art naturally affect its quality, so that when art is negative in 
value, it is insignificant in quality. Also when the values represented in 
art are good and great, certain characters may abuse this good as they would 
religion or anything else, and the vision may produce in them that con- 
demned attitude of other-worldliness. 

It is only in a very narrow sense that art can be classed as impractical. 
Viewed by the social reformer, it may seem a luxurious fringe to life, 
because it has apparently little to do with the struggle for existence. A more 
careful examination reveals it as productive of an energy which is essential 
to life. Miss Harrison, in Art and Ritual, seriously urges the biological 
value of art, because it invigorates and promotes the spiritual life, and 
through it, the physical life. Art is not only a psychical vaccine, but 
a Vitamin, an activating force which braces and benefits the life. Psycholo- 
gists remind us that when we feel the rhythm of beauty, the sensation pro- 
duces diffusive waves of energy within the body, so that we become the 
rhythm, and imitate it in ourselves. When we see a beautiful picture, or 
vase, or cathedral, every line is lived again within our frames; but it has 
an even stronger imitation stimulus than this; for the rhythm that we feel, 
for instance in listening to a melody, or watching a dance, is a force impell- 
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ing to action. Admiration is an emotion only complete in the volition of 
imitation. 

Art is not divorced from life; it is a synthetic expression of life; it 
came out of life, and leads to life. From man’s earliest ages art has been 
as inseparable from him as have religion and labor. The ancient relics of 
man’s artistic career represented life around him, but they also expressed a 
sense of beauty which invaded and transformed the sphere of mere utility, 
so that even his flint weapons became symbols of his inner life. Primitive 
art may appear grotesque to the uninitiated because of its monstrous distor- 
tions and exaggerations of form; but these characteristics are not due to 
lack of skill, they are visible representations of dim feelings for the awe- 
some and the mysterious. The sympathetic student finds a deep seriousness 
in primitive art, because it is concerned, as is all true art, with universal and 
fundamental questions relating to man’s existence. 

Art is not only an efflorescence of life, it is a visible record of human- 
ity’s soul. Art elucidates life. The spirit of an age, the degree of culture, 
the manner and ideals of life are reflected in the symbolism and forms of 
art. Aztec art clearly reveals a warlike people, brusque in manner, fanati- 
cally religious, with human sacrifices as part of their rites; while Venetian 
art by its “gaiety without gravity” expresses the joy of life Which charac- 
terized that age of stately pageants, magnificent processions, and courtly 
assemblies. 

Frequently, art is considered purely as a reflection of an artist’s personal 
temperament. There must of necessity be a close correspondence between 
a man and his creation; and if a person may be judged by his behavior, a 
knowledge of an artist’s work must be a sure index of the essential traits 
of his mind. Art is, therefore, a sacrament of the artist’s ideals, an indi- 
vidual confession of his philosophy and of his vision of the world. 

How clearly Fra Angelico expresses in his paintings his serene faith 
and heavenly aspiration. His soul was enthused by the Christianity of 
Saint Francis d’ Assisi, a religion of joyous faith and readiness to suffer 
because of the beautiful vision of another world. So it came to pass that 
he painted radiant celestial scenes which caused him to be known as “The 
Blessed Fra Angelico.” He was the type of man who would not dare to 
paint a picture before kneeling in prayer; and it is said that he wept as he 
painted the “Crucifixion,” which is kept in the convent of San Mario at 
Florence. Fra Angelico lived in a celestial atmosphere, and consequently 
his pictures are “sermons of celestial eloquence.” 

Or, to take a nearer example, the personality of Paul Cezanne is 
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illuminated by his work, for his whole life was an effort to capture and 
express in art the emotion he felt for the things he saw. His work does not 
represent some changing aspect of a scene, but that which is permanent and 
unchanging. He saw to the heart of things, consequently he was made to 
feel something of deeper significance than the particular form, and his 
artistic career was a pilgrimage adequately to represent the emotion he 
experienced in the presence of this something beyond. Cezanne’s tem- 
perament of excessive sensibility is sublimated in his art, which has been 
described as a “great simple honesty,” and may be taken as the expression of 
the man at his best. 

It is not, however, through this individual expression that art reveals 
its closest contact with life; rather it is by its universal basis both in man’s 
common life, and in his higher relationships and experiences. This univer- 
sality is confirmed to us by our ability to appreciate varied works of art 
which come from different sources in time and place. Tolstoi pointed out 
that the Jews could use Egyptian art, the Greeks Persian art, and the 
Romans Greek art, because of the similarity of their fundamental ideals; 
and we also can appreciate art of other ages and races. It is true that 
Western people do not fully understand Oriental art. This is because 
training familiarizes us with our particular native set of symbols, and 
although some of these (size, exaggeration, color, rhythm, etc.) are 
universal expressions of mood and emotion, others are not. For a proper 
appreciation of primitive or Oriental art, we need orientation, but when we 
do understand, we discover the essential unity of the spirit of the forms; 
for the moods expressed and the experiences represented bear the universal 
marks of kinship. 

This universality is confirmed also by the distinct likeness found 
among the productions of artists working in different spheres of art, and in 
different centuries of history. A real comradeship of mind may be noted 
between Aéschylus, Michael Angelo, and Beethoven or between Sophocles, 
Raphael, and Mozart. Indeed this aspect of art, despite its fascination, and 
the danger of overemphasis, is unmistakably clear. John Constable, finding 
delight in his native countryside, painting the glory of the country noon 
scene, is clearly brother to Wordsworth and MacDowell, whose poetry 
and music reveal a similar source of inspiration and delight. 

This universal basis of art in man’s common life reminds us that 
the origins of art are inseparable from man’s collective social expression. 
The origin of poetry and music was traced by Biicher to the work songs 
which arose in connection with concerted and rhythmic labor. In like 
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manner Greek drama may be traced through the Eleusinian Mysteries to 
simple local rites attendant upon the cultivation of grain and the vine. Art 
is social in its origin, and it is social in its goal. It makes us feel together; 
which, as Guyau urged, is more important than either thinking or willing 
together. Art thus fashions the strongest social bond. It not only con- 
tributes to the social ideal of its period, but it becomes a unifying force; it 
forms, as Tolstoi said, a basis of brotherhood. 

Recall, for instance, the way in which the Cathedral became the center, 
not only of the religious, but of the social and political aspects of medieval 
life. Its very position symbolized its place in the city’s united life; for it 
was not built outside and aloof, but at the center, so that the material struc- 
ture of the city gathered around it. 

A stronger illustration is afforded by music, which, because it is the 
art we enjoy in companies, and because its appeal is made directly to that 
aspect of life which most unites us—the emotional—is doubtless the most 
social of the arts. Community singing illustrates how music unites our 
feelings of pleasure in social life; the stories of national songs and anthems 
show how music inspires our feelings of patriotism in national life; and the 
history of music’s association with religion reminds us of its power to evoke 
our feelings of piety in religious life. 

This fact of the infectiousness of art leads naturally to a deeper consid- 
eration of its meaning and significance. It was inevitable that attempts 
should be made to trace art to some universal instinct, some fundamental 
urge in man. Plato and Aristotle linked art to the instinct of imitation; 
but the instincts of play, possession, construction and self-assertion have all 
been suggested. In late years we have seen an old suggestion exploited by 
the Freudian school of psychoanalysts, namely, that art must be traced to 
the sex-urge. Eckart von Sydon in his recent book, Primitive Kunst und 
Psychoanalyse, attempts to explain primitive art in this way. To cite 
one instance of the method, the writer asks, referring to the dwellings 
which marked the first appearance of the building art, and which are the 
first documents of civilization, “What is the inner basis for the noticeable 
persistence of the cave form of dwelling in all climates and races?”—and 
answers, with the backing of Professor C. G. Jung: “The cave symbolizes 
the womb.” Man in sleep experiences a return to intra-uterine life and 
pleasure, and in building a closed dwelling he expresses this experience. 

While we cannot overlook the psycho-biological foundations of cul- 
ture, even primitive art, which, as the expression of man nearer to the animal 
level should be the most erotic, has a martial or religious significance more 
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pronounced than a sexual significance, and emphasis on this latter in the 
history of art is usually to be interpreted as a sign of decadence. 

There is one fundamental urge inherent in the fact of life, the urge 
to self-fulfillment; and while in human life it may manifest itself on self, 
sexual, and social levels, it reveals itself also in an undeniable drive to 
excellence, and to the fulfillment of life in the higher realms of the ideal. 
It is in this urge to self-maximation that we must find art’s true explanation, 
for it is toward this higher realm that art points. 

Art is a language of spiritual ventures. The zsthetic intuition which 
is the genesis of artistic activity has a prophetic element; for the artist 
endeavors to objectify, by the symbols of art technique, what he feels and 
intuits in relation to the ideal. If we accept Lalo’s definition of the ideal 
as le normal future—that which normally is possible at some future moment 
of evolution—then the work of art is an attempt to objectify an anticipatory 
imagination; so that the artist often goes beyond himself, and beyond the 
customary horizons of his public. The work of J. S. Bach is a case in 
point, for the profoundly religious and mystical character of his music 
obscured its meaning and it needed the insight of a Schweitzer for its clearer 
interpretation. 

From this point of view art may be termed, in the phrase of Gaultier, 
“life in its tendency toward perfection.” It is an intuition of the excellent. 
The disturbing question of Millet to a young student, “It is well, and you 
can paint, but what have you to say?” suggests that the true artist is not 
ultimately concerned with mastery over form, but with the adaptation of 
form to an inner meaning. The artist voices something of the best and 
highest in man and for this reason Tolstoi was not far wrong when he 
described it as a “spiritual organ of human life,” and Gaultier may not be 
entirely fanciful in calling art a “prelude to morality.” 

Whether or not, from a strictly zsthetic point of view, Aristotle was 
correct in insisting that art should have a moral influence on people, it is 
certain we are not made crafty, or cowardly, or cruel by true works of art; 
while, on the other hand, disinterestedness, the subordination of desire, the 
experience of unification, the awakening of philosophic, or contemplative, or 
rapturous mood, are not only the moods and characteristics of the zsthetic 
emotion, but also the dispositions of morality. 

The philosophers have maintained that the experience of great art is 
a great good for the soul. Schopenhauer extolled its delivering value, say- 
ing that the zsthetic experience freed us from slavery to the will, and 
that in it, consciousness was raised out of the realm of desiring into a realm 
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of peace. Many others have followed him to the extent of agreeing that 
the zsthetic experience liberates us from customary interests and from 
attachment to personal ends since it awakens no desire and admits of no 
joy of possession. 

Others have emphasized the revealing function of art. Gaultier, for 
example, remarks that art “shows us a world better balanced than our own.” 
This is because art is intended to represent phases of life in true relation to 
the whole of life; hence art is not only expression, but interpretation. We 
have said that art elucidates life; we should be justified also in saying that 
art elucidates the ideal, for the Absolute is the object of art as well as of 
philosophy. Zielinski called the sculptor a prophet of the chisel. By the 
work of the true artist we are able to contemplate the infinite in forms of 
sense. If art, therefore, did no more than attempt to express the inexpres- 
sible, he who had the esthetic experience of it would approach the moral 
life with at least one prerequisite: Vision. 

Art, however, has a more important function in the formation of the 
inner life. The French term for literature, “Belles Lettres,” is a testimony 
to the belief that it is a direct aid in the fashioning of an inner world, and 
the idea is expanded in the statement of Schiller: “There is no other way of 
making a reasonable being out of a sensuous man, than by first making him 
esthetic.” This belief that the esthetic approach is the most productive in 
relation both to knowledge and morality is strongly supported by educa- 
tional experience. Comenius, Nicoli, Froebel, and Rudolf Steiner, to name 
only a few down the centuries, would heartily endorse this proposition. 
They all believed that art helped to develop a creative and dynamic 
imagination; and that the pictures of the mind to-day become the patterns 
of life to-morrow. 

Art, we have said, is life in its tendency toward perfection; but the 
attitude of educators encourages us to go further and say that art is a means 
of progress toward perfection, and it is on this level that art becomes the 
handmaid of religion. Ruskin pointed out that the word art is etymologi- 
cally connected, not only with the Italian word “diletto” (delight) but 
with the Greek word “arete” (virtue). Art not only enchants, it chal- 
lenges. The beauty of a great cathedral, or even the beauty of a neigh- 
boring garden, produces in us a sense of uneasiness and humility; almost it 
reproaches us, and yet it inspires us. 

Schiller, in a letter to Goethe dated August 17, 1795, called Chris- 
tianity an esthetic religion. There is at least no reason why it should 
not be, for if making the most of life is an art, religion itself is an art. The 
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Christian Church should be eager to grapple art to its very soul, for 
although art has been held under suspicion, and regarded as detrimental 
to true spirituality by many Christian movements and sects and men, and 
although at present there is a cleavage between modern art and religion, 
such attitudes may be explained as the exaggerated fruits of reaction, for 
true religion must include the vision of reality as a whole, embracing beauty, 
goodness and truth. 

There is therefore good reason for calling Christianity an zsthetic 
religion. The deepest religious experience is an esthetic experience. The 
way of Christ and of the great Christian teachers was the winsome way of 
art. They appealed to the imagination. They presented ethics under the 
aspect of beauty. Kadds (beautiful) and ydpus (grace and loveliness) 
were favorite terms by which they designated the best in character and 
experience. To them also it appeared that “Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” 

Saint Augustine called Christ “The Art of God.” The phrase sug- 
gests that the supreme expression of Divinity is an artistic expression of a 
beauty which is significant because it is not divorced from goodness and 
truth. This was the vision declared in the fourth Gospel. There we find 
Jesus represented as the divine expression of Beauty, Goodness, and Truth 
—or Life and Love and Light. In thus identifying Beauty with life at its 
best—a radiance full of goodness and truth—the writer gives us reason 
to affirm that art’s most intimate relation with life is to be found on its 
highest level. 

In Christ, the Life, the Art of God, we find a clue to the secret of an 
adequate zsthetic-ethical expression of religion in life. We give oppor- 
tunity in our church school, or we should do so, for the children to make 
their rooms miniature temples of beauty; we introduce them to the resources 
of pageantry and drama, the rich symbolism of sign and color, the appro- 
priateness of music, the unforgettable thrill of pictures, and the joy of 
beautiful deeds. When they are older, they take their places, we hope, in 
a nobler architectural temple, engage in a more beautiful liturgy, listen 
to more beautiful music and messages, and are initiated into deeper symbols 
and sacraments; but art may come more closely back to life; it may be 
imbibed by the soul, and reflected in personality. Art has only completely 
vindicated its relationship to life by the process of creation in answer to 


the prayer: “Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us.” 





God and Man 


Date H. Moore 


HERE are two extreme views in the history of Christian thought 

about the relationship between God and man. According to one 

view, God is everything and man is nothing; according to the 

other, man is everything and God is almost nothing. Augustine was respon- 
sible for the former view, Romanticism for the latter. 

Augustine, during his youth, enjoyed the gratification of his physical 
desires. He admired asceticism, while he lived sensuously. He made no 
attempt to conceal the fact that immorality was very attractive to him. It 
was only after his conversion to Christianity that he had the strength to 
live according to his higher ideals. No one was more surprised at this 
change than was Augustine himself. It was a miracle. But he explained 
it. This was his explanation: Judging mankind by his own experience, he 
said that man in himself was utterly worthless. He had inherited the 
taint of sin from his ancestors. Because of this plight he was entirely hope- 
less, except as God took mercy on him and saved him for eternal life. 
Man’s only hope for happiness was at the disposition of the supreme God, 
who was so far removed from his humble creation that the latter could only 
worship but could not understand. Thus, man came to look upon himself 
as a poor, sinning, helpless creature. His few merits were so far out- 
weighed, by his many shortcomings that a balance could be made only 
through the divine grace of an impartial God. 

The best that can be said of this idea of the relationship between God 
and man is that it did recognize the power of God and the limitations of 
man. The worst that can be said of it is that it resulted in a selfish 
scramble for individual salvation. It really meant that man could not help 
being a depraved person; that God had to be just; that man could hope 
despairingly for salvation—which God’s mercy might grant him. This con- 
ception of the complete insignificance of man and of the fearfulness of God’s 
justice is not only characteristic of the Middle Ages, it is to be found in 
John Bunyan and John Milton and among our Puritan forefathers. In a 
degraded sense it exists to this day. 

I remember the case of a neighbor some years ago. He was a man 
with no great vices and no particular virtues. So far as any one could tell, 
he was not at all religious. Yet, whenever he became ill, he sent immedi- 
ately for the minister and became terrified over the prospect in store for 
him in another world. As soon as his indisposition had run its course, he 
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relapsed into his former spiritual lethargy. That is the state to which 
Augustinianism is likely to come in the life of to-day—and it is a useless 
form of religion. 

Romanticism was the culmination of the humanistic emphasis of the 
Renaissance. It stressed the potential worth of man. It was a search for 
happiness in this life. Men had grown tired of being the footballs of 
divinity. They became overweeningly self-confident. Nothing daunted 
them. At the beginning of the eighteenth century Christian Wolff wrote 
a book with the titl—Reasonable Thoughts About God, the World, the 
Soul of Man, and All Things in General. Nothing could be more compre- 
hensive! The spirit of this movement was that man could do anything 
and be anything. Its chief mark was emotionalism. Thus aroused, the 
Romanticists undertook to reform the stupidities of past geniuses in the light 
of their own superior genius. God was looked upon as the supreme genius 
whom men were encouraged to emulate with some hope of success. 

But the emotions of Romanticism outlasted its purposefulness. In 
religion, particularly, did emotionalism go to an extreme. Man was, very 
properly, declared to be essentially good. But human nature was so 
eulogized that, knowing man for what he is, one pauses in amazement before 
some of the statements that were made. 

As the understanding of man changed, so did that of God. An exclu- 
sive emphasis was placed upon the love of God. It was generally felt that, 
no matter what the sin might be, God would be indulgent. Under this 
influence religion became a very comfortable affair. It stirred up man’s 
emotions so that he tearfully regretted his many sins; but it did not always 
have the strong purpose which would keep him in a good life. Religion 
acted like a drug, stimulating man’s emotions but not his actions. Many 
religious people looked for peace and comfort in their devotions and did 
not wish to be annoyed by any unusual teaching. They desired an emo- 
tional warmth, but had no desire to be disturbed in their religious som- 
nambulism. 

I recall well another town character. This was the case of a man with 
many vices and few virtues. But he did have a religious background of a 
sort. Every time that revival services were held at any of the churches, he 
was on the front seat and was invariably converted. Every one rejoiced 
with him. For about a month he would be a model man. Then he would 
get drunk and go back to his former vices and his last state would be worse 
than his first. This past summer, years later, I heard that he had given 
up both his vices and his religion. Of so little value was that kind of 
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religion. There you have religion manifesting an emotional appeal, but 
having no lasting stability. Man was weak enough, it is true, but God was 
not recognized as having power enough. 

Another interpretation of this fundamental content of religion must 
be made in terms that can be more readily appropriated by the people of this 
day. Yet, make no mistake in this matter—religion is religion and many 
present-day theories about religion are not religious. For example, it has 
been said that enthusiasm for a cause is religion. People point to Russia and 
say that, although the churches have been closed in that country, it has a 
religion, namely, Communism. Such a notion is entirely wrong. A politi- 
cal system, however much a people may admire it, is not a religion. A 
hobby is not a religion. On the same argument, the enthusiasm of an 
atheist for his atheism could be called religious—which is absurd. 

In religion, there must be recognized, first of all, the presence and 
power of a supreme, spiritual Being; and, secondly, the possibility of 
man being able to establish some sort of a relationship with that Being. 
God and man are the two chief concerns of religion. God comes first. Yet, 
it is not necessary to reduce man to insignificance in order to make God 
great. At the same time, it must be recognized that man has some very 
definite limits. He is not infinite. He is a very limited and a very finite 
creature. He is chiefly great when compared with other men, and not in 
relation to ideal standards, or values. Man is not helplessly bogged in evil. 
He need not be insignificant. But he must preserve a certain humility. 

Nowhere is this more keenly felt to-day than in economic matters. 
No longer does every one expect to make a fortune by his individual efforts. 
In the past generation, there were so many men who became millionaires 
that every one was stirred to emulation. The sooner people recognize 
that they must find their happiness through the possession of other things 
(if things at all) than money, the better it will be for them and for society. 
This is not disillusionment. It is merely a common sense way of looking 
at the social life of the times. To dream of millions of dollars and lu::ury 
and untold power when there is little hope of accomplishment ana no 
necessity of it, is Romanticism at its worst. 

Man should look at life by the light of ordinary day and not in some 
unreal sense. He should consider his capabilities with the help of his most 
sincere critic, rather than through the rose spectacles of his own egotism. 
If only he can gain this outlook, the problem of adjustment to the sins and 
tragedies of life will not be so difficult. If man’s idea of his own impor- 
tance is too inflated, there is bound to be deflation and he will react with 
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bitterness to the hardships that are the inevitable accompaniments of 
human existence. Only as man recognizes himself to be a man and not a 
god, is there any hope for his personal happiness and social usefulness. 

Man, therefore, while not insignificant, is limited. He should not 
trust entirely in himself. His chance for satisfaction and happiness depends, 
more than he realizes, upon his religion. Through faith in God, a life 
devoted to some purposeful employment will achieve success—the best 
kind of success. The question is—How is one to develop this type of life 
which involves the recognition of dependence upon God and man’s ultimate 
happiness? 

The Romanticists were right when they looked upon feeling as an 
essential constituent of religion. They were wrong when they stopped 
there. Feeling is essential to the religious life; it is basic. But it must be 
feeling with a purpose (although not necessarily a utilitarian purpose). The 
feeling of awareness that one has of God’s power and of his concern with 
man is always the beginning of the religious life. But that is all that it is. 
It must inspire man to continue his search for a fully complete life. It 
must strengthen his will so that he will put his convictions into active prac- 
tice, for the good of others, as well as for his own personal satisfaction. It 
must stimulate his capacity for reflection so that he may gain a closer 
knowledge of God and of God’s interest in man. As he follows out his 
search along these lines, man will gradually rid himself of some of the 
inevitable errors of temporality and will finally win a measure of complete- 
ness. Jesus said in one of his discussions about God—“I and my Father are 
one.” No man of to-day can repeat those words literally, but, if he has 
succeeded in his quest for completeness, for a fully integrated life, he can 
say—I and my Father are at one; we are in complete accord.” 

In a recent book, Henri Bergson describes religion as a state of har- 
monious feeling. Such a definition is too negative. That is not the 
harmony, the completeness that we have been considering in connection 
with the religious life. It is too subjective. Where is God? It does not 
do credit to the dynamic power that is inherent in religion. The loyal 
patriot may achieve such a state of feeling and it has been pointed out 
already that that is not religion in the proper sense of the term. This 
integrated life, to be gained with the help of religion, must have the inspira- 
tion of a guiding mind behind it; and when completeness is gained, the 
individual still feels that the maintenance of his happiness depends upon 
the continued exercise of his abilities in the service of his fellows and in the 
further enrichment of his own spiritual life. (The sense of completeness, 
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as used here, does not preclude further progress. In fact, it may be only 
the beginning of the higher life.) 

It is inconceivable that man should not hope for ultimate happiness. 
He satisfies his physical desires. He can educate and develop his intellect. 
Why should he not also satisfy the needs of his spiritual nature? This 
complete life can be lived only as man recognizes his limitations; as he 
realizes that he can develop his own capabilities through the establishment 
of an harmonious relationship with God—the highest spiritual Being, the 
absolute unity; and as he perseveres continually to preserve this, the high- 
est satisfaction man can know. 

“For if a man think himself to be something, when he is nothing, he 
deceiveth himself,” said Saint Paul. Such a deception is fairly easy in this 
humanistic age. Man should recognize his finitude. He must understand 
that he is a man and not a god. But he should realize that a man does 
have potential qualities which are tremendously significant. It is no mean 
achievement to be a man—a true man. It is a real challenge and a worth- 
while task to aim at the ideal of manhood, which was in Jesus Christ. 
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The Philosophers Discuss History 
Cart EckHarpt GRAMMER 


HE prestige of science is so great that every department of 
knowledge is to-day ambitious to be considered scientific. One 
of the greatest historians America has produced is Henry C. Lea, 

whose great volumes on the Inquisition and Sacerdotal Celibacy are endur- 
ing possessions, xtjuata eis det. In his biography I notice that he was pro- 
foundly concerned to introduce the scientific spirit into historical studies. 
Their accuracy and impartiality, their subordination of rhetoric to truth, 
are wonderful achievements. But the question that I wish to discuss is 
more fundamental than the question whether the accuracy, fairness, pre- 
cision, thoroughness, which are such marked characteristics of science, with 
its constant effort to attain mathematical exactness, ought to be introduced 
into the recording of history. What we wish to know is whether the 
material with which history deals, the events that in their occurrence consti- 
tute history, and are afterwards commemorated in historical writings, are 
of such a nature that they can be adequately handled by the objective 
methods of science. That they could and should be so treated was the 
opinion of Auguste Comte. ‘That opinion was based upon his positive 
philosophy. This theory as applied to history was largely a reaction against 
the romantic and rhetorical treatment of history that was in fashion. It 
was also a reversion (how often the last modernity is an old antiquity with 
a new label!) to the philosophy of Hobbes who, in his mechanical philos- 
ophy of social phenomena, sought to bring society and man within the 
same principles of scientific explanation as were found applicable in the 
world of nature. Like most of these one-sided theories it brought to light 
important elements in history that had never been sufficiently emphasized. 
Still there is another side to history and in protest against such insistence 
upon soil, climate, geography, etc., writers like Carlyle and Froude laid 
their stress upon personalities, and the importance of heroes. Philosophy 
entered in to intensify the differences. The determinists, who believe 
that all history is but a chain of linked causes and effects, emphasized the 
sequences of history. In Hardy’s great poem, “The Dynasts,” history is 
a web woven on an invisible loom, and the apparent agents are really 
puppets. On the other side Froude, in his lecture on the writing of history, 
holds that no fixed sequences or laws are discernible except moral law, 
and that the writing of history is an artistic feat, as purely dependent on 
choice and fancy as making words out of the spilled letters of the alphabet 
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—a description which Froude’s critics rejoined might justly be applied to 
his own historical writings. The debate as to the exact nature of history is 
still going on. Sometimes it looks as if the positivistic conception is domi- 
nant. One of our most eminent historians was asked to discuss the nature 
of history before a club, and he took, as his subject, not the nature of 
history but the tendencies of modern history. The underlying philosophy 
was positivistic. Theology and metaphysics were referred to as vanishing 
interests. ‘The unique power of personality was ignored, and tendencies 
were regarded as producing other tendencies much as one billiard ball trans- 
mits its momentum to another. The resultants were considered, so far as his 
analysis went, as purely the result of prior forces, just as the valleys and 
streams of our landscape are the products of physical forces. It was bril- 
liantly done, but is it not a superficial view? 

First of ali, a little examination of our attitude toward our own per~- 
sonal past ought to reveal to us that we have a habit of connecting events 
in a chain of causation, when there was in fact no such connection and the 
events were merely a succession of separate choices. We unduly rationalize 
our lives in this way, and lose sight of the large element of initiative in 
them. We string together in logical sequence events that were as separate 
as the pearls on a necklace. The connection in both cases is purely artificial. 
The same process is carried over into the writing of history. One summer 
in Virginia I met the famous partisan leader Mosby, who made a name for 
daring and resource in the Civil War. He was engaged at the time in a 
criticism of the prevalent account of the Battle of Gettysburg, and pointed 
out that Lee’s report of that campaign was written by Colonel Charles Mar- 
shall of his staff, a man of great logical powers, who subsequently became 
one of the leaders of the bar in Baltimore. Mosby claimed that the logical 
staff-officer, writing after the events, gave occurrences a plan that did 
not control them as they occurred. Well acquainted with war as actually 
waged, Mosby held that it was rationalized too much by the historians. As 
for Gettysburg, it was an accident. General Heth heard there were shoes 
in the town and without waiting for orders romped down to get them. 
The Federal troops turned up and the great battle began. War, as Mosby 
knew it, was like a game of backgammon where there is hazard and skill, 
and the chief part played by skill is in making the best use of what the 
hazards turn up. 

Not only does the positivistic theory of history rationalize events too 
much, it also ignores too much the agent. For history in the sense in which 
we are using the term is not a record of successive phenomena, it is the 
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record of successive deeds, which are performed by agents who have a meas- 
ure of freedom and initiative. It is a tapestry woven on the warp of law 
by the woof of free will. This is, of course, the instinctive judgment of 
common sense. The question that I wish to consider is whether that 
instinctive judgment has been confirmed or confuted by the philosophers. 
As Herschell reminds us in one of his lectures, distrust of instinctive opin- 
ions has so often proven the first step in progress, that it would be unwise 
to rest upon an instinctive judgment as final. Sometimes common sense 
proves wrong and then again, sometimes it proves right, as many a mother 
has proven in rescuing her child from medical vagaries. 

We must not forget that all science is based on a common-sense view 
of the external universe, and that its appeal is simply from common sense 
unacquainted with all the elements in the case to a common sense more 
thoroughly informed. Accepting William James’s view that philosophy 
is simply the name for the most exact thinking, I turn for an answer to our 
question to the records of the last International Conference of Philosophers 
which was held in Oxford in 1930. The relation of history to philosophy 
was there considered at great length by many writers from different 
countries, and from divergent viewpoints. The rest of this essay will be 
occupied with a summary of these papers. 

The first two papers, one by a Dane from Copenhagen, a compatriot 
of Bohr, and the other by a Pole, discussed the new theories of physics, with 
a view to their bearing on our conception of reality. Bohr, as is well known, 
holds that the new physics has shown that in the microphysical world, in 
the interior of the atom, the causal relation ceases, and the occurrences can 
only be explained by a “complementary concept,” that is, by statistical aver- 
ages. The argument of the first paper was that, since we now find freedom 
in the physical world, once thought to be under the iron rule of necessity, 
it is therefore easier to acquiesce in the old belief that man has a measure 
of freedom. 

The point doubtless has value for the students of physics, who are 
convinced by Bohr’s proofs. But in my own opinion the sounder position 
is taken by Professor Zigmund Zawviski (how the ends of the earth are 
brought together when we are instructed by one with such a weird name! ), 
who holds that the argument is of little value, since the freedom of the will 
is more securely established than the a-causal character of the micro- 
physical world. In warning us against linking the eternal verities of meta- 
physics with the changing working-hypotheses of science, Zawviski only 
repeats in another field the warning that Eddington has so frequently and 
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solemnly given in regard to science and religion. To all such defenses of 
spiritual verities we should apply the prophet’s warning against building up 
the battlements of Zion with untempered mortar. The new battlements 
may seem formidable, but they are often built upon the sand. 

These two papers of science are followed by a paper by Professor 
Chevalier that goes to the heart of the question. It is entitled: “De la Sig- 
nification des Faits.” Every word is golden. It deserves to be translated 
and widely circulated. Professor Chevalier distinguishes science from 
history by their subject matter. Science deals with phenomena, history deals 
with deeds. The phenomena of science are inevitable products of condi- 
tions, the deeds of history are conditioned not only by circumstances and 
precedents, but also by the nature of the agent who has a mysterious power 
of selecting out of the past the elements that appeal to him. It is plain 
to Chevalier that between event “A” and the succeeding event “B” there 
is interposed another step which is the transformation that takes place in 
“A” in the mind of the agent before “B” is produced. The action is not 
the caroming of one billiard ball upon another—the ball is caught by a 
hand and then thrown on, not necessarily in the same direction. 

Moreover, Chevalier recognized the large part that chance or hazard 
plays. History, he says, is the realm of “little causes,” “accidental causes,” 
so called because reducible to no law, forces arriving at the junction by 
different roads without design, products growing on different stems, and 
now conjoined to produce unforeseen results, such for example as the 
beauty of Cleopatra, the beauty and force of Anne Boleyn, the personality 
of Joan of Arc, the genius of Napoleon, the weakness of Richard Cromwell, 
the weight of personality of Washington. 

It betokens a swing back to theism among the philosophers when we 
find the third characteristic of history declared by Chevalier to be a revela- 
tion of order, not the same kind as the order of the nature, but an order 
of its own; that history reveals a tendency to establish a measure of justice, 
“through motives that are not related to justice and by ways that cannot 
be foreseen.” 

History progresses by the initiative of agents who are spirits. At basis 
it is a study of a spiritual procedure. Behind it all lies some transcendental 
power. The final sentence of this splendid paper runs: “It is because it is 
the most metaphysical that history is the most real of the sciences, the one 
that introduces us most directly to the heart of the deed.” 


The claim that there is an element of freedom in history is still further 
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enforced in the next paper by Professor Cohen, of New York, on “Possibil- 
ity in History.” The following quotation indicates sufficiently its line of 
thought: 

“That which distinguishes man from other bodies cannot be derived 
from that which men have in common with other bodies.” “The indeter- 
minism of history is relative, not absolute. There are limits of possibility. 
Sanity, indeed, consists in the virtual knowledge or tacit assumption as to 
what is and what is not humanly possible.” 

“There is room for choice. A deterministic theory according to which 
everything that has happened has been the will of Allah or the necessary 
consequence of the law of progress, evolution, the economic system, etc., 
not only leads to a blind worship of the brute force of the actual, but dulls 
our vision of the finer possibilities which history tragically missed.” 

The consideration of what might have been is essential to that wisdom 


which is a major part of human dignity and wisdom. The Quaker poet 
was right: 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these, ‘It might have been.’ ” 
Little light is thrown on the subject by Professor Hartman, of Cologne, in 
the next paper. He criticizes Hegel; he approves of Hegel. There is an 
objective spirit molding us; yet this spirit has no existence apart from 


individuals. Here is his conclusion: “Political history is given over to 
accident, that is, unknown powers. Man can only in a very limited way 
affect it. But outside of him and over him there is no one there to affect 
it.’ According to Professor Hartman life strongly resembles a nightmare. 
Another variety or sport of Hegelianism found expression in the 

paper of Professor Luppol, of Moscow. He holds that our present philos- 
ophy of history is too capitalistic, too idealistic, too much involved with 
theories of knowledge to be in accord with facts. What is needed is a philos- 
ophy free from abstractions, such a philosophy as Karl Marx has laid down, 
a philosophy of organization, that sets out to make history, a philosophy 
that is not so much an explanation as a plan of campaign. 

The Congress turned its back on propaganda and returned to meta- 
physics in the next paper by the lamented Wildon Carr, on “Cosmic Process 
and Living Activity.” Carr holds that they are related; and it can be true 
that a result was caused, and also that it was designed by some higher 
power. He holds that finality is.inseparable from mind. In other words, 
he believes in the existence of a realm of ends. 

While it is not closely related to our subject, I cannot omit mention of 
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a paper by Professor Kohnstamm, of Amsterdam, on the close relation 
between religion and metaphysics. It is especially pleasant to find him 
advocating the view I expressed some years ago in a paper on mysticism, 
that religion is a supra-theoretical attitude which regards not only intellect 
or will or feeling but human personality as a whole. I do not recall in the 
papers of the World’s Conference in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1926, 
any such pronouncedly Christian a statement as the following. After an 
expression of his faith that the universe is the expression of a personal will, 
the Dutch philosopher adds: 

“From this assumption all theistic thinkers have to philosophize. And 
it is obvious that its most consistent expression will be found in Christian 
thinkers who as their name indicates not only see the universe as an expres- 
sion of personal will, but who confess to have met him in whom the author- 
ity and love of God entered time and space by taking human form.” 

I was going to say that Europe in its adversity had a clearer vision of 
God than America in its comparative prosperity, but the utterance was 
checked when I recalled that the next paper by Professor Bodin, of Cali- 
fornia, maintained with great force that it is only by viewing the universe 
as the field of creative spirit that we can understand the co-operation of 
nature toward the development of creative spirit. 

The discussion relating to history closed with a paper by Em. Rad, 
of Prague, entitled “History Without Evolution.” His thesis is that 
history is a reality of a particular kind: it is more than a manifoldness in 
time, more than a natural process, that is, more than a series of changes 
under the influence of the laws of nature; it is also more than a mere story 
about the human evolution of events. History is a reality of the intellectual 
world, it is equally as fundamental for philosophy and epistemology as 
nature. He goes on to show that we can only understand historical events 
as we understand people, as we understand language by first knowing words. 
What interests us in history is not the continuity which is largely imposed 
on it by the on-looker, but the discontinuous, the emergence of great per- 
sonalities. (In this, you will note, agreeing with the old guerilla chief 
Mosby.) Language is founded on history; for no idea can enter the con- 
sciousness if it has no previous idea to rely upon—to introduce it. History 
is connected with the past by the free act of a man who chooses the ideas 
according to his needs. So Christ appealed to the Old Testament. The 
present does not grow out of the past, but it builds on the past. The center 
of history is always in the now and here, the past is not the master of the 
present, but gets its life from the present. 
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Strange that we should here in America be accepting positivism when 
the Continent that gave it birth is discrediting it in this fashion. Let me 
quote the closing words of this brilliant paper: 

“Civilization is no mere outgrowth of nature, no positivistic stage of 
evolution of the world, no Spenglerian object of nature, analogous to the 
trees and rocks, civilization is an existence sui generis, of which history is 
such a core as is the atom or electron, the last element of nature. If this 
conception of history and of civilization is true, then the question arises 
how to explain the dualism of nature and history. It is an old problem, 
the same problem as the dualism of nature and spirit. If nature is not the 
metaphysical basis of history, is not history itself deeper than nature? Then 
nature itself would be a free deed or a series of free deeds of a responsible 
being. If we try to follow to the end the consequences of the doctrine 
that history is a sphere of the free activity of responsible beings the old 
idea arises anew as a possibility that in the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” 

How delighted President Masaryk must have been when he read 
these words of his Czechoslovakian professor, the great Masaryk who 
realizes so profoundly the spiritual element in history. I think this resumé 
has made it plain that the first instinctive conviction of common sense has 
not been rejected by the philosophers as misleading. The verdict of the 


majority—and in my judgment the force of the argument—supports the 
belief that history is the record of the unfolding of many forces, the greatest 
of which are spiritual. In his paper Chevalier says in one place: “If material 
causes bring on war, spiritual forces win them.” This may be said of all 
history, if it be slightly modified. History is the field of many forces, but 
its progress reveals that the victors are spiritual forces. 





The Scarlet Thread 


RussELL Henry STAFFORD 


HE work of the minister is so manifold and complex that it would 

take a genius to do it all equally well. Most of us have to be 

content with doing some of it well; doing some of it as well as 

we can, which is not the same thing; and reluctantly leaving some of it 
undone. 


The minister in charge of a church is, in the first place, a preacher; 


that is, partly a prophet of God, and partly a professor of philosophy and & 


ethics, lecturing usually to a large and heterogeneous class. The class is 
not always large, but it is always heterogeneous. 

Second, he is a priest, conducting public worship and celebrating the 
sacraments as a representative of the people before God. 

Third, the minister is a pastor; that is, a shepherd of Christ’s flock, 
or perhaps it would be more accurate to say a keeper in his menagerie, feed- 
ing the lambs, taming the tigers, sometimes shearing the sheep and milking 
the goats. 

Fourth, he ‘is an executive—the business manager of an enterprise 
with a considerable financial turnover and many departments, over which 
he is not allowed to exercise direct authority, though for the success or 
failure of each of them he is inevitably held responsible. 

Fifth, he is a public functionary—a prominent and quasi-official per- 
sonage in his community, whether he wants to be or not—with civic respon- 
sibilities usually of a weighty, and sometimes of an exhausting, nature. 

Probably a sixth and a seventh ought to follow, too, in this 
enumeration of the phases of a minister’s work. But the five points already 
made will doubtless be enough to place vividly before our minds the diff- 
culty of our undertaking. 

What is the scarlet thread which will guide us through this labyrin- 
thine complexity? What is the thing we are trying to do in and through 
all these other things which are incumbent upon us? What is the supreme, 
central, nuclear, distinctive task of the Christian ministry? This is the 
theme which we have now to consider. 

A reply which has been popular of late years is to the effect that our 
supreme task is to bring nearer the Kingdom of God on earth. Translated 
out of the vernacular of religion into every-day language, that means the 
improvement of social conditions in the widest sense. 

That there is a great deal of importance attaching to the minister’s 
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function as a social idealist and practical reformer, I should suppose that 
no sensible and devout man could deny. We have not yet outgrown Walter 
Rauschenbusch, nor perhaps grown up to him. 

Yet there is nothing distinctive to the ministry in this task. It is 
shared by all other men of good will in whom the social conscience has been 
quickened; and especially, professionally indeed, by social scientists, social 
workers, and statesmen. Indeed, in this field the minister is, and I think 
of right he should remain, a well-intentioned and co-operative layman, 
under professional direction of the types just named. So, though this is a 
part of our work, it is by no means the heart of it. 

We are getting much nearer to the place where Jesus laid his emphasis 
if we say that the supreme task of the minister is to befriend, guide, and 
help individuals. Our Blessed Lord stood in many other relations to the 
life of his time. But what every one who knew him agreed with every 
one else in recognizing was that his was uniformly the spirit of a friend and 
a brother, backing. up words and gestures of amity with practical deeds of 
encouragement and relief. A man may perhaps be a prophet of God, but 
certainly he cannot be a minister of Christ, and not be by his own choice 
everybody’s friend. 

Yet here again we have not a distinctive task of the ministry. For 
every other Christian ought to have this attitude, though it is commonly 
expected only of the minister; while even a minister’s friendliness loses its 
pungency when it is tainted with professionalism. Moreover, there are other 
classes of public servants whose work is more especially with individuals 
than is that of the pastor. Social case-workers and physicians are instances 
which leap to the mind in this connection. 

It may be that there are other alternative suggestions which I have not 
canvassed. I propose, however, if there be any such, to leave them out, and 
proceed now to state what in my conviction is the supreme task, the scarlet 
thread to guide us through the complexity of our work. I can put it in one 
sentence. The supreme task of the minister is to bring the consciousness 
of God to the minds of men. 

Please note that I have not said, “to bring God to men,” or “to bring 
men to God.” We are not called upon to establish a contact between the 
Almighty and any of His children. It would be officious of us to attempt 
to do so, beside being a work of supererogation. There is no need to do 
what is already done. God is never out of touch with any man, and no man 
is ever really out of touch with God. The notion that God and man are 
alien and sundered one from the other appertains to the concept of God as 
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a benevolent, bearded Autocrat in the skies, not to the Christian doctrine 
that God is a Spirit, omnipresent throughout the universe. 

But all sorts of confusion and woe come into human experience because 
men do not know where they are, who God is, and that they are indeed in 
touch with Him. Our work is not the electrician’s job of making new 
contacts or restoring broken ones, but the teacher’s job of making changeless 
truth practically available for the changing needs of mankind. 

That last expression needs some slight modification. There is a sense 
in which our work, if we succeed in it, makes some things possible for God 
which otherwise He could not accomplish, just as power flows from a 
dynamo into a wire that was dead after the electrician has joined it to the 
main current. For, though God and every man are always in contact, yet 
they, being conscious persons, are not always in relationship; there may be a 
shut-off from man’s side. In other words, when a man knows God he 
becomes receptive to divine influences which have previously been excluded 
from his life by his ignorance. 

This is, of course, a good deal like saying that a man can use a principle 
which he understands, while before it is discovered the same principle is of 
no avail. Humanity lived in the same world with electricity for thousands 
of years without getting any good from it, because no one knew anything 
about it. There is this difference, however, that we attribute conscious 
initiative to God, and there is none in a scientific principle or in a dynamo. 
God’s personal potency is limited by man’s receptivity; and the better a man 
knows God the more receptive he becomes to divine aid. 

But the chief point for us to bear in mind is that men themselves will 
by their own choice live differently when they know God than they would if 
they did not know him. For, if a man has no conscious acquaintance with 
God he must take himself to be an animal, and that only; and the more 
intelligent he is, the more like an animal he will behave. But when the 
consciousness of God is brought to mind a man’s horizon broadens out from 
the finite to the infinite, from time to eternity, and he achieves a new scale of 
values, and sights a loftier mountain range of ideals than he ever saw before. 

Now it is true that it is no exclusive prerogative of the ministry to bring 
the consciousness of God to the minds of men. But it is also true, I think, 
that in so far as others—parents, teachers, friends—discharge this function, 
they do so as laymen in the field in which the minister is a professional. 
There would be no point in speaking of “the priesthood of all believers” if 
there were not some special function of religion as a life-calling, to which 
all believers are assimilated in some degree, in proportion to their sincerity, 
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while still recognizing the distinction upon which the comparison is based. 
If one were to state to a lay audience the supreme task of the ministry in 
the terms I have chosen, the audience would not be likely to contest the 
claim but would admit its validity. So, on the score of distinctiveness as 
well as of importance, I believe this definition will hold. 

I am prepared for the objection that, in thus defining the central func- 
tion of our vocation, I am exaggerating the place of the intellect in the 
scheme of living. I shall not quibble about having used the word “mind,” 
which properly includes feeling and will, instead of “intellect”; for it really 
was the intellect that I meant. Yet I do not plead guilty to laying undue 
stress upon the thought-factor in life. 

For, in the first place, I am ready to sustain the thesis that the intellect 
is the seat of personality. To be sure, it is not reached through argument 
only. I am not talking the language of a dry rationalism; I am not pre- 
occupied with logic. The intellect is also reached through feeling: com- 
municate to a man: the emotional tone of a genuine confrontation with the 
Almighty and his intellect will accept that experience as authentic and sub- 
stantive, and will adjust itself to this newly discovered element of given 
truth, as it is constantly doing when other new discoveries are made. It is 
also reached through the will: train people in right habits, both of practice 
and of worship, and their intellects will accede to the ideas which these 
habits represent, if they be not in manifest conflict with other elements of 
truth already apprehended. Often the appeal to the intellect must be 
made chiefly through fervor; and no reasoning addressed to the intellect 
without some degree of warmth will achieve its aim. Nevertheless, of the 
three phases of our psychic constitution I should insist that it is the intellect 
which is fundamental, because it is more characteristically human than the 
others. 

Moreover, though there are many men who live by their feelings and 
act always upon impulse, and though there are some men who live by their 
wills and act always with blind obstinancy, yet that only is entitled to be 
called a good life, whatever the outward symptoms of the life may be— 
whether by accident vicious or by more fortunate accident respectable—in 
which reason governs feeling and will. That is to say, reason is designed to 
be the steering-wheel, feeling the motor, and will the road, in our journey 
up the years. So to put intellectual conviction first is to plan life in harmony 
with the scheme of sound and ordered personality as nature itself has 
evolved it. And to say that nature has thus evolved it is but another way 
of saying that God has created it to this end. 
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Finally, to stress the rationale of religion, the intellectual justification 
of faith, is the only way to meet the peculiar challenge of our own time. 
For we live in an age of critical intelligence. This criticism is not always 
just or clear, but it is unsparing. Men who are abreast of the day in the 
twentieth century will not accept the dogmas of any church, save perhaps 
with that conventional adherence which means less than nothing, unless it 
be made manifest to them that, though faith goes farther than knowledge 
in the scientific sense, yet faith does not contravene science in its own sphere; 
it is not contradictory to ascertained facts. No man has the right to stand 
in a pulpit who is not certain in his own mind, from having thought things 
through independently, that the Gospel he proclaims is truth indeed—as 
true as the most obvious mathematical law; and who is not concerned to 
carry over this certainty, through whatever channels may be available, as 
satisfying food for the reason of his hearers. 

So it will be evident that I deem it to be of the first importance that 
every minister should have a deep and wide grasp of the problems of 
theology, and should have in his own mind solutions of them all, however 
tentative or heterodox, yet carrying complete conviction to himself. I 
should like to suggest, however, that in my opinion systematic theology 
needs to be recast by every one of us for himself, and to be derived from a 
rather different assortment of materials from what is usually associated with 
this discipline. 

I do not believe that any definitive theology has ever been achieved, 
nor do I anticipate that any one system will be worked out soon, or perhaps 
ever, carrying equal weight for all temperaments and in all situations. So 
we ought to want and expect that our people shall have minds of their own 
on theological matters. And we ought to feel that we have achieved our 
purpose if we have started them thinking affirmatively and enthusiastically 
along the lines indicated in our sermons, whether or not they agree with us. 
But that will not happen, unless we are as thoughtful as we want them 
to be. 

In building our several theologies, I believe that much less prominence 
ought to be given than is customary to the history of doctrine, and the credal 
formulations of the church before the middle of the ninetecnth century. For 
Christian theology in the sub-critical era was in the main derived less from 
Jesus and from life than from Paul, Plato, and Aristotle. 

Of course I believe that we ought to know all the periods of Christian 
thought, and to have reverence for the sincerity of Christian thinkers of 
every period, and not to dismiss their conclusions lightly because they are 
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antiquated in terminology or difficult of comprehension. It is no sound 
objection to the dogma of the Holy Trinity, for instance, in the day of 
Einstein and the astro-physicists, that it is not diagrammatically represent- 
able. Credibility is not dependent upon pictorial quality, as science itself 
teaches us to-day. A statement is to be accepted as true, though it be incom- 
prehensible, if it meet and include all the established facts, and if it be the 
only statement which does so. 

Nevertheless, I should like to see us all go back to Jesus in the Gospels, 
and principally in the Synoptic Gospels, for our starting-point, and then 
build in to the interpretation of his gracious, strong, and commanding figure 
all that we can learn about human nature from direct observation and in 
study of its records in every field, and all that is contributed to our under- 
standing of life as a whole by secular philosophy in its long sweep from 
Socrates to Dewey and Whitehead. If no other good were achieved by 
such a process of unconventional theological rebuilding, and no permanent 
contribution to the final elucidation of the infinite mystery were to result, 
still this would be one way of leaving behind the shop-worn words and 
threadbare concepts of the Middle Ages, and moving out into a region of 
such fresh, vigorous, and trenchant utterance concerning God and His King- 
dom as would impart zest in place of ¢edium to seekers after truth who 
come to us to learn. 

Some one is bound to be asking, by this time, whether I really think, 
as I may seem to have implied, that we ought to preach doctrinal sermons 
in the main. Of course not. I do believe in doctrinal preaching as one 
of three types, to which approximately equal attention should be paid in 
the pulpit, the other two being the aspects of ethical and spiritual life for 
the individual, and social idealism. I am a great believer in careful and 
simple pulpit restatement, from time to time, at due intervals, of the 
cardinal tenets of the Gospel, in the current secular vocabulary. But noth- 
ing could be drearier or less fruitful than an exclusive preoccupation with 
the intellectual aspects of religion on the part of any preacher. 

What I do mean is that every sermon we preach, on whatever subject, 
ought to be projected against such a background, or braced by such a frame- 
work, of thorough thinking, that all discerning and critical persons in the 
congregation will recognize intuitively that we are not talking through our 
hats or telling fairy stories, but are saying what we really believe; and that 
we have a right to believe it, because in our own minds we know very well 
why we do so. 

Now this emphasis upon an orderly intellectual apprehension of the 
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grounds of our faith may be unwelcome to some of our brethren who are 
accustomed to think of theology as a hard subject, and to dodge it because 
of its difficulty. There have been within my memory a number of popular 
dcdges to escape the obligation of original theologizing, in an age of the 
reconstruction of ideologies. 

One such was the tremendous vogue of the Social Gospel twenty years 
ago. Preachers with good hearts and weak heads became parlor pinks over- 
night, to get out of the uncongenial duty of finding out what they really 
believed, and why. They forgot, or never took the pains to find out, that 
Rauschenbusch, whom they hailed as their patron saint, was primarily a 
church historian, and a theologian of the first water. And they made that 
stern and imperative message ludicrous by their ineptitude. 

Nowadays we are hearing a good deal about the revival of ritualism. 
I like ritual; I detest the slovenliness of most informal worship; my nostrils 
are titillated rather than irritated even by the odor of incense, which at 
least smells better than the stale air in most sanctuaries. But no ritual is 
real which does not grow out of experience, and seek to mirror a vision of 
the perfect beauty of the eternal God in its majestic forms and lovely 
symbols. If any one wants me to celebrate mass, instead of presiding at the 
Lord’s Supper, I am perfectly willing to say it or sing it, in English or 
Latin. But to use clerical vestments as drapes for the nudity of an idle 
brain is to defile the sanctity of the temple of truth. A man too indolent to 
make his brain sweat in pursuit of the understanding of God and his ways 
with men is a disgrace to that calling, the supreme task of which is to bring 
the consciousness of God to the minds of men. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that, by thus putting theology at 
the center of our attention as ministers, I am dismissing all other subjects 
and interests from the field. Every circle has a circumference as well as a 
center. I have been talking chiefly about what it is our business to do, not 
about how we are to do it. If what we have to do is to make men aware of 
God, we must be theologians, whether we want to be or not. But merely 
to be a theologian will not carry conviction to any other mind. It may, 
indeed, simply make a man drier than dust, and less useful for righteous- 
ness than any feeble-minded, ranting exhorter, or the average itinerant 
evangelist with less than a high-school education. After we have settled 
what, we must learn how. 


How, for instance, shall we relate our august message to the needs of 
humble and troubled people, and by the light of the truth in our keeping 
straighten out the tangles of their lives? To answer that question we need 
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to know psychology. I do not mean the old psychology of religion which 
was taught in my training days, dealing mainly with the springs of the 
religious impulse in the instinctive life of the individual and the group. 
That is of academic interest, no doubt, but of little or no direct utility. 
I mean clinical psychology, or psychiatry. If we cannot go back to school 
we can at least read books which will help us to recognize phobias, fixations, 
obsessions, and other ordinary psychoses, which occur as frequently in saints 
as in sinners, alas, and sometimes turn saints into devils or lost souls if they 
are not dealt with skilfully and sympathetically. If only to learn how to 
know a crank when we see one, and how to tell the difference between a 
crank and a soul in distress after five minutes’ conversation, we need to know 
more than most of us do about psychiatry. We cannot by mere argument 
bring the consciousness of God to a man who is at his wits’ end. 

Again, how shall we relate the truth of God in Christ to the social 
situations of oppressed men and women and hungry children and bewil- 
dered millionaires in the monstrous enormity of the present economic and 
international order? We need to ponder first the Sermon on the Mount 
until we get some inkling of what it means, and then to study the social 
sciences—not in slight books, easy to read, by second-rate professors or 
amateurs, but in ponderous tomes by genuine scholars in these subjects. 

Once more, how shall we express our convictions clearly, deftly, per- 
suasively, convincingly, when we stand in the pulpit to elucidate any subject, 
in heaven or under it, by the light of our personal knowledge of God? 
Most of us need to study English, and rhetoric, and composition much more 
than we have done; to form our style by much reading of eminent stylists, 
preferably among writers of essays rather than of sermons; and to write 
our sermons, all the way through, whether we feel like it or not, and 
correct them as carefully as if they were going to be published, before we 
forget them and speak extempore on the theme with which they deal. 

So one might continue almost indefinitely, enumerating the things we 
ought to study and the things we need to work out in practice, in order to 
achieve even a decent mastery of the technique of our profession. But I 
return from this discussion of the Aow of it to repeat my version of the what 
—the supreme, central, nuclear task of the ministry, which we are to pursue 
in all the ways at our disposal, and to which every parish activity must be 
contributing in some measure if it is to be vital. With our feet on the 
ground of firm, hard thinking, and with our heads in the clouds, it is our 
main business, and the sole justification of our calling and existence as 
pastors, that we shall bring the consciousness of God to the minds of men. 
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De Libris 


WInFrep Ernest GARRISON 


AST week I had some new bookcases built on the only side of my 
workroom not already occupied, and I have been devoting my 
leisure to rearranging the books. The menial and grimy labor 

involved in this process seems inseparable from that part of the enterprise 
which requires something other than a long reach, a strong arm and a stolid 
indifference to dust either on the hands or in the nostrils. So I dislike to 
have the janitor clean and shift my books. 

It implies no scorn of honest but unskilled labor to say that the ordi- 
nary janitor handles books as awkwardly as a stevedore would hold a violin 
or as a bachelor uncle picks up a baby. Not that the janitor does any actual 
damage to the books, but he handles them as he would bricks or blocks of 
wood, and with no regard for those special qualities by which books are dis- 
tinguished from inanimate (or less animate) objects. Most actual damage 
to books is done by borrowers, not by heavy-handed cleaners or packers or 
carriers. Whatever may be his other shortcomings, the janitor never spills 
ink on a book, or breaks its back to make it stay open at a given page, or closes 
it on a pencil to keep the place. The indignities which he perpetrates are 
unconscious and nonphysical. Because he treats books as mere objects, having 
no sense of their meanings or their personalities, there is something obscene 
and sacrilegious in his very touch. It is like the attitude of those doctors 
and lawyers and social workers who can see in the human individuals to 
whom they minister only so many patients or clients or “cases.” He is not 
as bad as these, because it is only a limitation of knowledge and not a per- 
version of intelligence that makes him that way. Certainly he is not as 
bad as a preacher—if one can imagine such depravity in the clergy—who 
thinks of people only as “members” or “prospects” or “contributors,” and 
is never aware of the things that make people worth something to them- 
selves and to each other, but is only concerned with the use that he can 
make of them in his own enterprise. Very likely no such preacher exists; 
but if he did, his handling of people would be like the janitor’s handling 
of books, only much worse. 

Still, even though his sins are as nothing compared with those of this 
wholly hypothetical preacher, he can take a vacation.for all I care when it 
comes time to clean and rearrange the books. I have no special fondness 
for getting my hands dirty, nor any special aversion to it either. There 
are too many jobs that demand at the same time clean thinking and grimy 
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hands to make it worth while to cultivate any high degree of fastidiousness 
on the latter point. How far would the sculptor get if the touch of clay 
disgusted him? He is not always working with snow-white marble. In- 
deed, the chances are that he never lays a finger on the marble, but leaves 
the handling of that beautiful material to some skilled craftsman who makes 
no claim to being a sculptor, while his own sensitive thumbs stroke common 
clay into breathing forms. 

But I wander. I was talking about dusting books. There are shock- 
ing and humiliating revelations as the work goes on. How long some of 
these volumes must have been unopened to accumulate such a coating on 
their tops! Finger-prints, even with a skilled sleuth to make them give 
up their secrets, would be less incriminating here than the total absence of 
them. Suffering poets! Can it be a year since Milton was off the shelf? 
I can defend myself only by remembering that I have from time to time 
thought over certain of his lines that got accidentally lodged in some obscure 
convolution when my cerebellum was still plastic, and that at least once I 
have performed my stunt of reciting to wondering but bored auditors the 
first three pages of “Paradise Lost”—so much of which I laboriously mem- 
orized forty years ago under the stimulus of Trevelyan’s story of how 
Macaulay entertained himself one night during a rough crossing of the 
Channel by repeating softly to himself the first four books of that classic. 
But it is a weak excuse. With what unconscious discourtesy I have kept some 
of these princes of the past standing without even a nod of recognition dur- 
ing the whole year. It would be invidious to name more names. 

Besides, it does not follow from the fact that a book has not been 
removed from the shelf for a year that it has not rendered some service. 
“They also serve who only stand and wait.” (Ah! Milton again, you see.) 
Like an insurance policy upon which one is lucky enough not to have 
occasion to collect, books stand ready to help one in an intellectual emer- 
gency which may arise at any time or may never arise. And there are books 
of such known quality of sound scholarship or moral earnestness that a mere 
glance at their shelf-backs, or even the consciousness of their presence in the 
room, is a standing rebuke to shoddy work or careless writing. If it were 
not for that influence of books as a tonic to the conscience of the artificer in 
letters, his workroom might well be as bare as a monk’s cell, with only a 
shelf for the source materials in immediate use. But there is wholesome 
stimulus, even if it is sometimes embarrassing, in working under the critical 
scrutiny of such a cloud of witnesses. 

On the other hand, one who has much to do with books ought to put 
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far from him any sentimental and mawkish reverence for books as such. 
That superstitious regard for print, as print, which used to be ascribed, 
whether justly or not, to the Chinese, has not a foot to stand on. Like su- 
perstitions generally, it tends to the undervaluation of the valuable by over- 
valuing the relatively worthless. No thought is the better for being printed 
and bound, though it may be more influential and more permanent. It 
may, in fact, become more influential and more permanent than it deserves 
to be. A book may be the mummy of a dead idea—and one that was not 
worth much even when it was alive. One must discriminate. As a gesture 
of defiance toward any who would browbeat me into admiration of trivial- 
ities and banalities disguised under a sumptuous exterior, I like occasionally 
to throw into the wastebasket or hurl violently into the alley some beauti- 
fully printed and richly bound volume that has no inner worth. “A beau- 
tiful piece of book-making,” as the amateur reviewer is fond of saying. 
Bah! A rogue or a fool in alb and stole. And, unfortunately, a vestment 
so indissolubly fixed to his person that it cannot be salvaged for a nobler 
use. So out with them both together! 

Even if the janitor could be trained to handle my books without indeli- 
cacy, he would not know how to classify and arrange them. Neither does 
an expert library-school-trained librarian. Neither, for that matter, do I, 
but I prefer to make my own mistakes and perpetrate my own incongruities. 
Classifying a private library is a different matter from classifying a large 
institutional or public library. It is not so readily reducible to rule. Un- 
less you have a very academic mind, or a very large library, you will discard 
the Congressional Library classification and will group your books according 
to the uses to which you habitually put them. You will devise for yourself 
2. “functional” classification and will put within easiest reach the books that 
you want to reach most often. 

Biographies are rather puzzling to classify, and I have a good many 
of them. It is, on the face of it, rather absurd to devote a separate section 
of a library to biographies, for no man’s life justifies a book about it unless 
he has so wrought himself into some process, or the development of some 
cause, or the ongoing of some movement that is larger and more significant 
than he is, that a collection of books on that topic will be obviously incom- 
plete without his biography. And so a great many biographies find them- 
selves rubbing shoulders with histories, or volumes of theology or philoso- 
phy or poetry. I decline to put my dozen or more lives of Saint Francis 
of Assisi by the side of Jim Fisk and Anatole France, and prefer to let them 
stand on a long shelf devoted to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. I am 
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sure Francis is in more congenial company there than among the other F’s, 
and happier. 

Nevertheless, for reasons that do not seem very convincing even to me 
when I try to state them, there is quite a section devoted to biographies ar- 
ranged alphabetically. There is a certain piquancy in the juxtaposition of 
incongruous characters produced by this arrangement—which is probably 
the real reason that I keep it. The pointers seem to spin both ways upon 
the dial of time. Periods that we have been taught to believe were suc- 
cessive are displayed as though existing simultaneously. Characters which 
would not have understood each other or countenanced each other’s ideas 
if they had been born in the same year and lived on the same block become 
tolerant neighbors on the shelf. They thought they had nothing in com- 
mon—or would have thought so if they had known each other and so could 
have thought anything about it. And now they suddenly find that they 
have something in common—me. I own their biographies, and read them 
with some measure of understanding and sympathy. There must have been 
some common quality, or the apparently divergent rays of their traditions 
could not thus be brought to a focus in one man’s interest. And so, as I 
see standing peacefully side by side on the shelf John Sargent, the artist, 
and Savonarola who made a bonfire of all the paintings and other “vani- 
ties” he could lay his hands on—or Jonathan Edwards and Mary Baker 
Eddy—lI have the virtuous feeling that I am not only introducing to each 
other people who ought to know each other but am composing and recon- 
ciling some of the ancient antipathies by which the minds of men have been 
distraught and by which the peace of the world has been disturbed since 
time was young. 

To exhibit these incongruities and possible reconciliations on a larger 
scale, we might choose a letter, almost at random, and see what we find. 
Let us take C. First comes Cagliostro, the most skillful practitioner of 
pure humbug who ever bamboozled the clever in a sophisticated age. He 
found it more interesting and more profitable to hoodwink the wise than 
to confound the simple. At his elbow stands Alexander Campbell; and 
at his, Andrew Carnegie, flanked by Peter Cartwright. But what would 
either of them have made of Catherine of Siena, or she of either of them, 
if the exigency of the alphabet had not forced them into companionship 
on my shelves? Cervantes would have made good use of all of them, 
especially of Andrew. Charles the Second’s royal station should perhaps 
rate him a place with the histories of England, but his experiences as exile 
and his part, though not always a very creditable one, in the social and 
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cultural life of his time make his personality quite as interesting as his 
reign. George Rogers Clark stands beside Cleopatra—in the absence of 
Czsar whom, fortunately perhaps, I do not have. After she got used to 
his frontiersman’s costume, she has doubtless found in him a spirit as 
doughty as that of any of Plutarch’s men. Coleridge could have written of 
her more colorfully and adequately than any of her contemporaries, espe- 
cially if he were allowed to do it in his sleep, and in his waking hours he 
can hold literary discourse with his neighbor on the right, Sidney Colvin. 
Mr. Coolidge, in spite of his syndicated efforts, seems a little lost in that 
rarified literary atmosphere, and his relations with Cortes, who stands at his 
other shoulder, can be scarcely more congenial. 

The line wears a little thin at this point, and I cannot feel that my 
utmost endeavors in promoting friendship amount to more than bare intro- 
ductions. Besides, Cortes is certainly turning the other way to gaze with 
admiration upon Richard Croker and clasp hands with him in fellowship. 
Cortes, of course, did all that any man could do in his century, but the 
technique of exploitation has made tremendous advances since his time, and 
New York as a field and Tammany as an instrument offered Croker oppor- 
tunities which must make Cortes green with envy. Cromwell is plainly 
shocked by the company in which he finds himself, and if he were not so 
thoroughly accustomed to shocking and being shocked it would be nothing 
less than the dictate of common humanity to move him across the room to 
the English history shelves. 

The theme tempts to further pursuit, but this sample letter must suffice. 
Next year I may break up these newly formed friendships and distribute 
these “lives” among the shelves holding the books that tell of the things 
they lived for. Not many of them lived for themselves, nor have many 
others whose lives are worth the telling. 

The “debunking” fashion in biography seems to have run its course. 
It has, in fact, itself been debunked by the critical intelligence of the readers. 
To paint Cromwell with all his warts is of course a worthier enterprise than 
to paint him as though he has just emerged from a beauty parlor. But to 
paint the warts without Cromwell is even more useless than to paint Crom- 
well without the warts, and so much easier that it is no longer interesting 
except to those who care more for pathology than for personality. Never- 
theless, the wart school of biographical writing performed a real service. 
Probably it required some such exaggerated unrealism in the name of real- 
ism to break the tradition of sentimentalized biography which required that 
every man must be a hero to his biographer. In a sense he must be at least 
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a man of heroic mold and stature, but he need not be a paragon of all the 
virtues and a plaster saint. 

If I were asked to describe the general “trend” of the current output 
of books, I should have to say that trends are very vague and indeterminate 
things and that anybody’s opinion about them depends chiefly upon the point 
of view from which he observes them. The moderately liberal evangelical 
Protestant “intellectual,” for example, will doubtless note that the books 
which seem to him significant exhibit certain characteristics which are more 
pronounced in the literature of the present than in that of earlier years. 
But it is important for him to remember that a comparatively small per cent 
of the total population of even this enlightened age consists of moderately 
liberal evangelical Protestant intellectuals, and that the bulk of the books, 
even of the religious books, now issuing from the press are in response to 
demands of an entirely different nature. Consider the continuous flood of 
books embodying the most conservative Protestant theological and religious 
views; and the swelling tide of books about New Thought, Theosophy, 
Spiritualism and kindred cults; and the vast number of Roman Catholic 
books, a larger proportion of which are now written in a style to appeal to 
the non-Catholic reader and are issued by the general publishers, but none 
of which exhibits the slightest symptom of that “trend” which the liberal 
Protestant might carelessly assume to be characteristic of the age as a whole. 
So I am hesitant about making any generalization in regard to trends. 

I do not share that cynicism which rates the literature of to-day as, on 
the whole, rubbish. On the contrary, I am constantly struck with amaze- 
ment and admiration at the immense amount of good writing that is being 
done, much of it by new and unknown writers. In an age of almost uni- 
§ versal literacy, this was doubtless to be expected. There are vast numbers 
of people who can write reasonably well, and most of them apparently are 
doing it—besides many who cannot. The current output deserves respect- 
ful consideration, rather than the cheap and easy scorn of critics who, for the 
most part, could not do as well. A publisher would be a fool, in these days, 
aot to scrutinize hopefully the offerings of unknown writers, since so many 
of them can really write, and never a month goes by without a few of them 
achieving a deserved success. 

But the very fact that so many can write rather decently imposes upon 
both writers and publishers the duty of putting up their standards. An 
anonymous writer in the Saturday Review of Literature recently protested 
that the publishers are not critical enough; that they publish too much trash 
which they think will be popular and excuse themselves for it on the ground 
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that they hope thereby to make enough so that they can afford to publish 
the better books which will be less popular. The argument is flimsy. They 
do not make real money on trash. Most of the best sellers have substantial 
merits. 

Sale is, of course, no criterion of excellence, for some good books are 
among the worst sellers. (I have sometimes thought of compiling periodi- 
cally lists of the “six worst sellers,” including the best books that have 
dropped dead from the press.) But taking it by and large, books that have 
no merit do not have a large sale. Their particular merit may be one that 
you or I do not care for, but the fact that we do not like a book gives us no 
ground for denying its excellence, or even its possible greatness. Yes, the 
publishers probably should be more discriminating and eliminate half of 
their items—being careful, of course, not to cut off mine, or yours, gentle 
reader, who are probably also a gentle writer—but even now the general 
level is impressively high. 

Those who think the publishers are to blame for sponsoring so much 
that is not of the highest excellence should see what they reject—and be 
grateful. For while there are thousands who can write well, there are tens 
of thousands who write badly and yet insist upon writing. The total amount 
- of effort fruitlessly expended on the writing of amateur novels which never 
have the slightest possible chance of acceptance by any sane publisher, or 
of purchase by any sane reader even if they were published, is a power- 
waste comparable only to an unharnessed Niagara. 

A class of books that has recently grown to large proportions is that 
composed of books about the depression, the causes that led to it and the 
ways that lead out of it. Naturally, these are widely at variance with each 
other in both diagnosis and prescription. Some individual volumes are as 
widely at variance within themselves as any two could be—as, for example, 
the composite work by several British economists, each of whom lays 
emphasis on a different factor as the chief cause of the depression and sev- 
eral of whom propose remedies diametrically opposed to each other. If 
one were seeking proof that our experts in economics are not as expert as 
they ought to be, the divergence of views in the books on the depression 
would strongly confirm the testimony already in hand from the diversity 
of judgments among statesmen—who, for this purpose, may be charitably 
considered as economists, though few of them really are—on such topics as 
the tariff, currency, banking, and the public or private ownership of utilities. 
Considering how categorically the economic experts contradict each other, 
and how vitally the subject matter touches everybody’s interests, it is not 
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surprising that the amateur writers have invaded this field also—more 
numerously, perhaps, than any other except fiction and religion. 

While the results in all these cases are of all degrees of value from 
zero up (and even lower), there is no reason to deplore the invasion of the 
amateur or to scorn his offering. Outside of the field of the exact sciences, 
there is always a chance that some brilliant amateur without academic train- 
ing or professional experience, but with an unusually penetrating intellect 
unclouded by the conventions of the craft, will discover some crucial truth 
which lay so squarely in the path that everybody else had walked around it 
without seeing it. It may be humiliating, but it is also wholesome, to 
remember that in the days of the Populist movement some of the horny- 
handed agrarian political philosophers hit upon ideas that were rank heresy 
then but are orthodox doctrine now. They may have been amateur econ- 
omists so far as academic training was concerned, but they were seasoned 
professionals in the serious enterprise of earning a living and trying to make 
one dollar do the work of three. 

In my more critical moods I have often remarked upon the number of 
books that are really magazine articles blown up to book size. Considering 
the verbal resources of our English speech and the almost unlimited elastic- 
ity of language, it should not be deemed surprising that a writer with a rea- 
sonably extensive vocabulary, a moderate facility in the art of paraphrase, 
and a fair supply of the existing literature in his field, can without much 
difficulty inflate what should be a crisp article of four thousand words into 
a book-length manuscript of perhaps seventy-five thousand. The thing is 
being done every day, and the existence of books of that kind furnishes one 
of the perils of the book-buyer. If balloons were sold ready-inflated, the 
purchaser might have some guarantee of getting his money’s worth by buy- 
ing them by the pound rather than by the cubic foot, but unfortunately books 
are sold by bulk and not by the weight of their essential contents. I could 
illustrate the point by expanding this paragraph into an article—citing, by 
way of illustration, some inflated and some uninflated books—but I refrain. 

It is inevitable that, in an age of such rapid change and one in which 
readers are so keen to hear the latest word and have so little ground for hope 
of hearing the last word on any subject, a large part of the current output 
of books should be journalistic in character, with a value as ephemeral as 
that of a monthly magazine—not to say a daily paper. Print such books on 
wood-pulp and encase them in the flimsiest bindings, still it is impossible 
that they should not outlast their usefulness, except to research students 
and other delvers in the records of the past. No paper and cloth can attain 
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the swift mortality of a book that is so precisely “timely” that it becomes 
antiquated with the next revolution, the next presidential message, or the 
next change in the prevailing intellectual fashion. 

But for all that, there is no way of avoiding the superficially journal- 
istic habit of mind, of rising from a hand-to-mouth existence in the intellec- 
tual bread-line to a state of cultural solvency, of escaping from the dizzy 
whirligig of time to the stability of mature and deliberate thought, com- 
parable with the careful reading of carefully chosen books. In the course 
of a year one must read a good many books which will leave no more perma- 
nent impress than yesterday’s newspaper or last Thursday’s luncheon. Such 
books are not to be scorned because they are not imperishable classics, if they 
do not pretend to be. But in the course of the year one must also read, 
and put on the shelf for future reading and for a stimulus to further think- 
ing, a dozen or two books of the sort that, for a while at least, can wage 
successful conflict with oblivion; and a few that, having already endured, can 
be safely depended upon still to live longer than any present reader. 
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Barthianism and Political Reaction in 
Germany 


Umpurey LEE 


N the evening of Hitler’s great Berlin rally just before the election 
@) of March 5th, I sat watching the twenty odd thousand people who 
had gathered in the Sport-Palast to hear the Chancellor. They 
were mainly middle-class folk, many of them most respectable in appear- 
ance; and they were united in one purpose: they had come to hear Hitler 
denounce the Republic. A friend, who is something of an authority on 
Central Europe, leaned over and asked: “When you look at this crowd, 
do you think Barth is leading a movement or reporting one?” 

I hasten to explain that my friend did not for a moment believe that 
Barth is in sympathy with National Socialism; he was not even suggesting 
that the professor at Bonn is a political reactionary. But he was voicing 
what a good many people have thought, that there must be something more 
than accident in the simple fact that political reaction in Germany swept a 
people which had been profoundly affected by the great religious movement 
known to us as “The Theology of Crisis.” Barth’s Rémerbrief first 
appeared in 1918, the second edition in 1922; and the movement leaped 
forward rapidly after the latter date. Political reaction, which seemed hope- 
less a few years ago, grew rapidly during the last five years, that is, in a 
nation where Protestantism had been strongly influenced by the Dialectical 
Theology. The coincidence of the two movements, of course, proves noth- 
ing; but it raises questions. Has Barthianism had any effect upon the 
political attitude of its adherents? If so, is there any connection between the 
religious movement and the reaction toward strong government which at 
last brought the downfall of the Republic in March of this year? Before 
attempting any answer, some preliminary remarks may be necessary for 
those who think of the Revolution in Germany as the product of Hitler 
and his National Socialism, and for those who think of the Barthian move- 
ment as only a “theology.” 

The flight from the Republic in Germany is the culmination of a 
reactionary movement of which Adolf Hitler and his followers are only a 
part. Active since 1929, but developing long before, popular dissatisfaction 
with the government founded on the Weimar Constitution had been recog- 
nized by all competent observers as a growing threat to the Republic. Hitler 
has been the leader of one group of discontents, but his final success would 
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have been impossible if the majority of the people had not come to dis- 
trust the Republic. This is not the place to repeat the story of the reaction, 
but only to mention one phase of it. 

In 1919, the Weimar Constitution was adopted as an expression of 
German liberal political philosophy. It embodied what we have come to 
call the modern theory of the state. Referring to the two parts of the Con- 
stitution itself, Gooch characterized the document: “If the dominant note 
of the constitutional edifice is political self-government, the keynote of the 
Fundamental Rights is the worth of the individual.” Self-government and 
the worth of the individual are the pillars on which the German Republic 
rested; and it was only when these pillars were weakened at their founda- 
tions that the efforts of reactionary leaders to overthrow the constitutional 
edifice were successful. But this weakening of the foundations is precisely 
what has happened in recent years, 

It is true that there could not have been a more unfortunate time for 
any people to launch a republic. Time and again in the years following 
the War the Republic was threatened by political and economic disaster. 
Conflict with the allied powers stirred resentment and made a mediating 
course difficult for the republican leaders. Indignation at the terms of 
peace played its part. Inflation destroyed the middle class and prepared a 
fertile field for agitators like Hitler. There is much more to the story, 
including the ineptness of the leaders themselves; but the historian of the 
decline and fall of democracy in Germany will also have to deal with the 
spiritual history of these years. The fate of the democratic idea is a part 
of the history of the German mind since 1918. 

Like the rest of the Western world Germany suffered from the post- 
war depreciation of moral values. Everything that had been accepted was 
called into question, and an old civilization found itself challenged on every 
side. Men lived in a real crisis where all that was came under judgment. 
“Such a wholesale collapse of established values,” wrote a well-informed 
newspaper ‘correspondent, “produced an unbreathable atmosphere.” For 
a time democratic ideals could live as a challenge to the old order. But 
these ideals were not new; they were rooted deep in the history of the 
modern world. It was inevitable that these too should be questioned. 
Hunger and humiliation, economic distress and the war-guilt clause of the 
Versailles Treaty faced a nation which had declared its belief in political 
freedom and in the moral worth of the individual. Doubt of democratic 


1 The story of reaction in Germany up until December, 1932, is well told in E. A. Mowrer, Germany 
Puts the Clock Back (N. Y., 1932). 
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principles was fostered by the propaganda of demagogues and of powerful 
“interests,” but the root was in the crisis of the German soul. 

It is not fashionable to consider religious problems as relevant to 
political history, but those who follow the course of German history since 
1918 cannot ignore the spiritual dilemma posed by the distress of these 
years. Defeat itself required a radical religious readjustment. One must 
remember, as a distinguished German churchman phrased it, that ninety- 
five per cent of the people believed their cause to be just. When the Empire 
collapsed, therefore, the world-old problem emerged: Why did God allow 
the defeat? When to the humiliation of defeat was added the burden of 
war guilt, the “Why?” became a question that must be answered if the 
people were to preserve their sanity. Only those who know how keenly 
Germany has suffered as an outcast among the nations can appreciate this 
urgency. And only those who understand how, in the past, the character of 
the German State has been affected by the religious attitudes of the people, 
by their exaltation of the state in a fashion inherited directly from Luther 
himself, can appreciate the political importance of the religious problem 
which Germany faced in the post-war period. What was the religious solu- 
tion to the problem of the war and of Versailles which found most favor in 
Germany? 

Before there is any detailed answer to this question we must remind 
ourselves again as to the origins and character of the Barthian movement. 
It is popular to speak of the Barthian “theology,” but this may convey a 
wrong impression. Barthianism originated in the needs of the pastorate, 
in the necessity for the preacher to speak to the condition of his people. Of 
course, the movement has developed a theology; how could a German 
religious movement keep from being theological? But it is not a theology 
of the chair or of the lecture room. The movement originated in the 
pastorate, and it has maintained this character. The Barthian book which 
has attracted most attention in Germany and elsewhere is a commentary on 
Romans, but it is a homiletical commentary; rather it is a collection of 
homilies. No one who reads Barth on Romans can escape something of the 
spell of the preacher. Moreover, Barth himself has spread his gospel 
by personal contacts. He has appeared at ministers’ meetings, at church 
conferences. It is in its appeal to the hearts and the minds of the people 
that the so-called “Theology” has had its power. 

The movement developed under the shadow of the War. There has 
been much dispute about this, advocates of Barthianism apparently fearing 
that to admit such an origin stamped the whole “crisis” interpretation as 
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topical and ephemeral. Friendly commentators, therefore, are usually at 
pains to show how Barth, influenced by such thinkers as Kierkegaard, reacted 
against current theology in Germany. But whatever influences were at work, 
Barth had continued up until the War as a participant in a liberal, social 
religious movement. The War shattered his faith in human planning, 
and he turned to the Word of God to see what help he could get there. 
Barth himself refers to the year in, year out necessity of preaching to his 
people without being able to bring them what was needed from the Word 
of God. And his fellow laborer in these years and later, Thurneysen, has 
spoken of the shattering effect of the War upon their faith. Particularly 
was the acquiescence in the War of the social democrats in Germany a 
blow; after this Barth and Thurneysen no longer put faith in social move- 
ments, 

During the War, Barth was in his native country, Switzerland. How 
then did he come to a religious view which later appealed so powerfully to 
Germany? The fact that he did arrive at such a view has been spoken of as 
one of the most remarkable facts concerning Barthianism. But German 
Switzerland is spiritually akin to Germany and during the War sympathized 
with the German cause. The spiritual problems of the War would be no 
less real to German sympathizers in Switzerland than across the border. 
Indeed, Otto Ritschl, in a letter to the editor of Die Christliche Welt, in 
1927, argued that Barth’s very situation in Switzerland determined the 
character of his theology. As a sympathizer who was compelled to remain 
a neutral—whether he would or not is not important—he more easily de- 
veloped, thought Ritschl, a pessimistic philosophy. Those actually engaged 
in the conflict would not have arrived at such a position during the War. 
But, after the War, this position was particularly appealing to a defeated 
and distressed people. 

Remembering, then, the coincidence of Germany’s distress after the 
War, a distress which unfitted her from the start for the democratic 
optimism of the Weimar Constitution, and the development of Barth’s 
religious message, at least occasioned by the War and the apparent collapse 
of man’s social hopes, let us ask how Barth’s preaching (in the Rémerbrief 
and elsewhere) spoke to post-war Germany’s condition. What answer 
has Barthianism to the question: What is the meaning of the collapse of 
Germany? 

Obviously there were two or three possible answers. The materialistic 
one would be in terms of the biggest battalions or, in the formula of the 
Nazis to-day, “a victorious German army stabbed in the back by traitorous 
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workingmen.” But this only speaks of how the defeat occurred, not of why 
it occurred. A religious answer must deal with the why. There might have 
been, conceivably, an answer interpreting the result of the War as a judg- 
ment upon Germany for her sins. But this would not likely have appealed 
to a people who believed themselves to have been in the right. Again, the 
afflictions of Germany might have been interpreted as a trial of his people 
by the Lord. In one of Ritschl’s letters referred to above, there is a noble 
passage in which Ritschl speaks of his own son lying in an unknown grave 
in France and of the countless others fallen in battle. Ritschl sees in Ger- 
many’s sufferings a call to trust in God, a trust which is not pessimistic sur- 
render but confidence that God will comfort his people. God is proving 
his people as he proved Israel of old; but he will not break the bruised 
reed, he will give victory through faith. 

There is yet another approach. The attempt by men to assess the guilt 
of war is in itself an assertion of the sovereignty of man, of man who does 
not know that wars are God’s judgments, not on one people, but on all 
peoples. According to Gogarten, the Versailles Treaty evidences as does 
no other document in history man’s insane trust in humanity, in humanity as 
the sovereign lord of history. What man is to learn is, that by nature all 
men are children of wrath, “Jews and Greeks, the children of God and the 
children of the world.” “In this world,” writes Barth, “we are and remain 
homeless. . Sinners we are, and sinners we remain. Whoever speaks of 
humanity speaks of unredeemed humanity. Whoever speaks of history 
speaks of finiteness and transitoriness.) Whoever speaks of self (Ich) 
speaks of judgment.” 

There is dispute as to just what Barth means by his estimate of man. 
We are told by men who are thoroughly acquainted with Barthian theology 
that there is no metaphysical dualism implied in the Dialectical Theology. 
Yet the language is unquestionably suggestive of just that. Doctor Lowrie, 
in his excellent little book, Our Concern with the Theology of Crisis, seems 
to me quite right in taking as the center of Barthian thinking the words from 
the preface to the second edition of the Rémerbrief: “If I have my ‘system,’ 
it consists in this, that I keep as steadily as possible in view what Kierkegaard 
has called ‘the infinite qualitative difference’ between time and eternity, and 
that both in its positive and in its negative aspects.” Now this may not 
imply metaphysical dualism (although the language smacks of Plotinus 
rather than of Saint Paul or Calvin), but there is certainly no room for 
any theory of immanence, as it is ordinarily understood, of the divine spark 
in man, certainly not for any union of the soul with God. And this holds 
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true, not only of the pantheism which the Barthians seem always to identify 
with immanence, but of those doctrines which are more usually held by 
Christian thinkers who have all along been as fully aware of the dangers 
of pantheistic extremes as are the Barthians themselves. Whether the 
“distance” between God and man is metaphysically understood or not, it is 
inconceivably great. The judgment on all human beings is: “God is in 
heaven, thou upon earth.” 

Obviously, there is little foundation here for any doctrine of the “moral 
worth of the individual.” Man must live in a world where his highest 
achievements, even his highest desires, are as nothing in the sight of God. 
When it is asked what man can do, the answer is that he can move on a 
series of planes, or layers, differentiated from each other but all in the world 
of things. He can “eat, drink, and sleep, beget and bear children,” and 
live his physical life. He can pursue his aims in the world of “theoretical 
and applied science, politics and art.” He can move also in a world of moral 
purposes, that is in the world of “bourgeois, bolshevist and Negro morality.” 
Even higher may be the world of his religious purposes. But “all that 
man can desire is things, and things are not the spirit. . . . Man desires 
to live; that is all; and this desire to live admits fundamentally neither 
of being spiritualized, nor explained, nor, as the phrase goes, ‘applied to the 
service of God.’ ” 

There is not here any slightest ground for faith in the working out of 
God’s purposes through men. It should be clearly held in mind by some 
who agree heartily with Barth’s condemnation of the presumptuous claims 
of an utterly humanistic ethics, that there is no room for a “working 
together with God” in the ordinary sense of the term. In no way does 
man, however “noble” the work he performs, labor as an instrument of 
God in carrying out a divine purpose for the betterment of the world of time 
and space. Any idea that man may offer himself to God to be used of him, 
and thereby make possible the achievement of a divine moral purpose in the 
world, must be discarded. In commenting on Romans 12. 1, Barth makes 
this very clear. ‘A sacrifice is not a human act in which the will of God 
fulfills itself in the sense that the one sacrificing becomes through his act 
an instrument of God. A sacrifice is much more a demonstration to the 
honor of God, commanded by God (for God wishes to be honored), but in 
itself a human act which is no better and no worse than any other. God 
remains God in the face of the greatest sacrifice, and his will as always goes 
its own way. Only a child could imagine that a May-day labor demonstra- 
tion is the labor movement, for which it can only demonstrate, a fact which 
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will not prevent a class-conscious laboring man from regarding participation 
in such a demonstration as highly imperative. Thus all ethos is necessary 
and commanded demonstration, but only this, even the primary ethos of 
the broken line, of the bowed adoration of the pitying God. There is no 
human activity (Lebensversuch), although its ethos were of ever so high 
a quality, by which there could possibly occur a union of the will of God with 
the will of man, or conversely, a merging of the second in the first, a fulfill- 
ment of the first through the second.” 

All this is, of course, by way of contrast with divine action. In the 
sight of God, man’s sacrifice is of no account. But one cannot therefore con- 
clude that, while man’s sacrifice is in itself of no value, it gives an oppor- 
tunity for God to achieve his purpose upon earth. This is expressly denied. 
God’s will goes its own way. Predestination will not allow of a milder 
interpretation. Neither will the Barthian Eschatology allow it. The view 
which offers for many a rationale of the belief in a future Christian social 
order, that through man’s reasonable sacrifice God is able to work, even in 
our feeble lives and in this imperfect society, toward that better world which 
we shall not live to see, cannot be read into the framework of the Theology 
of Crisis. The kingdom of God is a gift which will come in God’s good time 
and by no stretch of the imagination can our efforts hasten its coming. All 
other beliefs must be relegated to the level of the rabbinic statement, that 
the kingdom would come if Israel would only one day keep the Sabbath. 

Whether such religious conceptions will furnish a compelling ethic is 
not the concern here. Barth himself says: “What insures our thoughts of 
forgiveness is found only in God, and God found only in the sense of need 
into which the problem of ethics plunges us, and the salutary sense of need 
only in the midst of real struggle. . . . This fact not only assures the 
continuance and proper continuance, in all its relative dignity and author- 
ity, of that system of human ends which is wholly profane, wholly set up 
from below by fallen man, but also authorizes and necessitates a struggle 
for relatively higher ends—with, or if possible, without revolution—in the 
political, social, and other spheres.” 

If this latter quotation is not altogether clear, the reader can comfort 
himself with the reflection that he belongs to a great company. I once com- 
plained to a German scholar that I was having difficulty in understanding 
what Barth meant in certain statements. He replied: “Do not distress your- 
self; we Germans have the same trouble.” But one thing seems beyond 
question. The world of politics and society is a relative world. This is not 
merely to say that we do not achieve our ideals here; our ideals themselves 
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are relative. This whole temporal plane upon which we move is quwalita- 
tively different from that other, totally other, plane where God is. If 
removing God from the world has saved him from the taint of finiteness and 
temporality, it has left all human affairs irrevocably in the realm of the 
earth earthy. If the struggle for relatively higher ends is necessitated by 
the doctrine of forgiveness, social struggle is nevertheless, under the aspect 
of eternity, valueless. 

Shall man oppose the evil that is in the world? Shall he embark on 
social crusades with the hope of establishing righteousness in the earth? 
Let us ask first what is the evil to which man can oppose himself? Again 
we have ambiguous language. Sin is not moral imperfection, says Gogarten, 
but a state of nothingness, unreality (Nichtigkeit). Yet Gogarten, it seems, 
does not mean to imply a metaphysical dualism, he is only emphasizing the 
distance between God and man. For Gogarten, as for Barth, there are 
moral distinctions in this world and they are established by the doctrine of 
forgiveness. The moral differences are real, but they are relative differ- 
ences, relative to each other in a world which itself is of no account. But 
the evil, the injustice which we oppose in this world are in essence only 
another aspect of man’s humanity, of his nothingness in the sight of God. 
Our struggle for justice, for human brotherhood are, in the,sight of God, to 
be equated with tyranny and profiteering. Put what value we may on the 
“Gn the sight of God,” the equation chills. 

In his comments on Paul’s passages about resisting not evil with evil, 
Barth points out that man has no other way of resisting the enemy if he 
takes up the battle for the right. It is because he can only battle evil with 
evil that neither in individual nor in social relations can man go out to 
establish the right. Both the revolutionist and the legitimatist are here on 
the same ground. Moreover, both alike fail in their efforts to secure the 
good; for they both contend with the same weapons and secure the same 
results, the establishment of worldly “good.” “Even the most radical 
revolution is in itself only the justification and strengthening of the existing 
order. For every relative right of the existing order will only be established 
through the relative wrong of the revolution by its victory, while the rela- 
tive right of the revolution will in no case be established through the rela- 
tive wrong of the existing order. And also the existing order’s power of 
resistance will in no way be broken by the successful attack of the revolution, 
but only restrained, compromised, forced into other forms and thereby made 
the more dangerous; while the victory of a revolution weakens the revolu- 
tionary energy and makes it innocuous.” 
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The radical disagreement of Barthianism with the presuppositions of 
democratic government with its emphasis upon the moral worth of the indi- 
vidual and with its aim of protecting the freedom of the citizen and of 
giving him the chance of growth and development are obvious enough. 
That concern for social welfare can exist in Barthianism is true, but there 
can be no thought of an immanent purpose nor of any co-operation of the 
divine and human on the social plane. Some men will doubtless do good 
as a “demonstration” for the honor of God, as some doubtless would act 
from that stoical principle which one of our most eminent skeptics illustrated 
with the famous metaphor of the doomed train. Those who are found by 
the Word of God will be obedient to the command. No one wishes to deny 
that there is here ground for a really religious ethic. But there is no more 
incitement to labor for a planned social order than that which Douglas 
Horton stated several years ago: “There is nothing left but to fall back upon 
paradox—to seek God’s will zealously, with the conclusion foregone that 
God’s will cannot be found—to join the contemporary crusades for right- 
eousness with the conviction that they will one day be proved, like the 
great Crusades, to have been ill-advised and wrong!” 

There will, of course, always be two minds as to the ethical weakness 
of Calvinism in any form. But we are not dealing here with the truth or 
falsity of this or any form of Calvinistic doctrine but with the possible 
historical relation between the Barthian “revival” in Germany and the tri- 
umph there of political reaction. It may be true that Barth’s actual mean- 
ing has been missed, as by those who have seen in his teachings an express 
or implied metaphysical dualism. But historically a misunderstanding may 
be as important as an accurate appreciation. Very competent theologians, in 
Germany as well as elsewhere, have understood the “qualitative difference 
between time and eternity” to mean the difference between Being and Non- 
Being. It is possible then that less skilled readers have made the same mis- 
take. Now the theologian can afford to wait. He can say: “This matter is 
not fully thought out; we shall see the truth of it by and by.” The com- 
mon man, hungry for some solution of his life problem, crying for deliver- 
ance from the crisis of his soul, cannot wait. He cannot always adjust the 
fine distinctions which make it possible to reconcile the denunciations of 
man’s best acts as futile, on the one hand, and an exhortation to labor for the 
establishment of a juster social order, on the other. 

In its ethical appeal to the common man, Barthianism suffers in com- 
parison with historic Calvinism. Conceiving of the Bible as he did, it was 
possible for Calvin to work out a social code and yet preserve his doctrine 
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of God’s transcendence and his principle of “only for the glory of God.” In 
so doing he made the Bible a law-book, but he found a bridge from the will 
of the transcendent God to the world of men. Such a course is impossible 
to the Barthians. Too much water has flowed under the intellectual bridge 
since the days of the Reformers. Barth and his chief followers, at least, can- 
not escape from their critical training. They cannot make a law-book out of 
the Bible, even if their major postulate allowed it. If Calvinism was 
socially effective, the clearness of the identification of the Bible as a social 
program is partly responsible; but Barthianism has the transcendence of 
Calvinism (plus) without Calvin’s biblical legalism. This will give the 
later movement preferred standing with biblical critics at the sacrifice of 
position in the social struggle. 

There is something else which weakens Barthian attempts at a social 
ethic. Barth insists on the concreteness of the ethical command; God’s 
word is “Thou shalt.” There are no general principles to govern men’s 
actions, but the concrete demand that here and now man shall obey. This 
is, in one sense, a refreshing relief from the vagueness of the badly named 
“social gospel”; but from another viewpoint it is lacking in vision. The 
hope that there may be found a religious sanction for a planned society is 
crushed. One can only say, as Gogarten has said: “It is of no use to project 
new programs, be they ever so clever. It is of value to do the simpler but 
surer work of recognizing facts, not to strive after goals, but to do that which 
lies to our hand.” 

In short, the religious movement—for it is deeply religious—which 
has so deeply influenced German Protestants not only fails to furnish a 
religious sanction for democracy, but it depreciates man and his social 
struggle with all the fervor of Calvin at his best, but with an added intensity 
that comes close, if it actually does not cross the border, to an assertion of a 
hopeless dualism. Man’s attempts at a better world, based on the best which 
his reason and will can evolve, are branded as futile and as of no more value 
in the sight of God than evil itself. Moreover, when man is told to obey 
God, he is referred to a Bible which is, at once, the cradle of Revelation and 
a book subject to the laws of historical criticism as all other books. God 
may, indeed, break through, as a plane horizontally cuts another plane, but 
this is only for a tangential moment. We can bow and obey and believe— 
believe in a God who will give his Kingdom, whatever it is, whenever he 
pleases, to whomsoever he elects. 

When we come now to ask directly whether Barthianism has aided the 
cause of political reaction in Germany, we must answer in good dialectical 
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fashion: Yes and No. Certainly, there is no reason for accusing Barth or 
his friends of consciously sympathizing with the advocates of monarchy or 
dictatorship. Barth himself has even been accused of putting too much of 
his socialism and aversion to great states into his theological writings. Nor 
is there any reason to suspect the dialectical theologians of a lack of sym- 
pathy with the masses. But when we come to ask about the influence of 
the movement, there are other considerations which cannot be ignored or 
passed over with hopeful discussion about what may come out of it. 

When as many as fifty per cent, as has been estimated, of the theo- 
logical students of a nation are deeply influenced by a religious movement, 
and when a large number, estimates differ here, of the theological students 
are also adherents of reactionary political movements, the coincidence is a 
call to meditation—if not to prayer. Again, there is the simple fact that 
social leaders in Germany have met a decided lack of sympathy from many 
Barthians—not from Barth himself, be it said. Whether this is because 
of a misunderstanding of Barth is beside the point. Lastly, one must reckon 
with the influence of pulpits which have presented to thousands of German 
Protestants the claims of a God, the “totally different,” who regards man’s 
social programs as an attempt to seize the heights of divine authority, as 
the last rebellion of sinful man against the sovereignty of the Eternal. 

That all this must have made easier the rejection of the Republic and 
the acceptance of another authoritarian state is illustrated, at least, by the 
only attempt at a complete political philosophy thus far set forth on the 
basis of the Theology of Crisis by a distinguished German (the reference is 
to Gogarten’s Politische Ethik). ‘This is a thoroughly authoritarian inter- 
pretation of the state. There can be no state, properly understood, founded 
on a belief in individual development and upon the doctrine of individual 
freedom. The state cannot derive its authority from the will of the people, 
for it must have sovereignty. Without sovereignty one has only an organ- 
ized society and not a state. The state is necessary to prevent the evil of 
the world from destroying itself, to prevent man from succumbing to the 
chaos which is about him. In no sense does Gogarten sympathize with the 
blatant claims of nationalism, but he can have no commerce with the idea 
of a “wellfare state.” Democracy can find little comfort here. 

If Barthianism has indeed cut the nerve of democratic hopes as con- 
ceived by the founders of the German Republic the results may be more 
serious than those involved in a change from a democracy to a dictatorship. 
In Germany the difficulty has always been to bridge the gulf between ex- 
tremes. One of the most discouraging features of the situation since the 
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War has been the inability to recruit a large number of people who were 
willing to risk the long road of trial and error necessary in any democracy. 
The issue has been too often that between Communism or Marxian Social- 
ism, on the one hand, and strong government, on the other. One is almost 
tempted to say that “either-or” is a philosophy made for the German mind. 
Indeed it is in the light of the extreme claims for human power which 
Marxism makes that much of the Barthian polemic against human preten- 
sions must be read. But the Theology of Crisis has not shown a better way 
toward democracy. It has, at least as it has been understood of men, only 
taken away high sanction from the struggle. Once more the workingman 
has been told that the church has no part in his schemes for justice here, 
that it can only say to him: “The struggle naught availeth.” 

It may be that out of this movement will come a cleansed and more 
truly Christian ethic; but for its influence in these recent years, one can 
only quote the judgment of a great German and a great Christian on the 
Lutheran Church in Germany. “Lutheranism occupies the key position of 
the most difficult and pregnant problems affecting the life of Germany, and 
does its part toward widening the gulf between the forces which support 
the patriarchalism of the Restoration and those which support the cause 
of democracy and progress, a gulf in which all moderate attempts at recon- 
ciliation are drowned. The longing to bridge over this gulf in Germany 
with a Christian-Social program was an idealistic and praiseworthy but 
fleeting and swiftly refuted dream.” Troeltsch died in 1923, but he might 
have been writing of March 5, 1933, “the day of the awakened nation,” 
which saw the end of another “fleeting and swiftly refuted dream.” 
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The Growth of the Gospels. By 
FrEDERIC C. Grant. New York: 
The Abingdon Press, $1.50. 


We have read with much interest this 
most useful manual on the Gospels by the 
editor of the Anglican Theological Re- 
view. Within the compass of its 226 
pages the author has compressed his en- 
thusiastic first-hand study of the Gospels 
for the last twenty years. His knowl- 
edge of the work done by eminent Eng- 
lish, American and German scholars in 
this field, as well as his own independent 
research, give to his judgments on the 
many literary questions involved real 
value and weight. 

In his chapter on the “Structure and 
Purpose of Mark” he has considerably 
advanced our understanding of that 
Gospel. By isolating and examining in 


detail the large controversial elements 
in the earliest Gospel, Doctor Grant has 
come to the conclusion that the record of 
these controversies formed a_ separate 


source. 

Instead of the four-documentary 
hypothesis advocated by Streeter and 
others, Dean Grant inclines strongly to 
what he calls a multiple-source theory 
for the Gospels. 

Great weight and enthusiastic approval 
is given by him to the conclusions of 
Easton, Streeter and Taylor on the 
Lucan Gospel. L, one of the constitu- 
ents of proto-Luke, the author thinks, 
was a thoroughly primitive document 
which brings us closest of all the docu- 
ments to the Jesus of history. 

Recent source analysis will compel us 
to estimate afresh the relative place of 
the prophetic and apocalyptic elements in 
the teaching of Jesus. Doctor Grant 
does not hesitate to say that the former 
was by far the more important in his 
message. Careful examination of 
sources, he affirms, would have saved 
Schweitzer and other eschatologists from 


some of their extremely one-sided and 
exaggerated interpretation of the charac- 
ter and career of Jesus. 

We do not think the chapter on the 
fourth Gospel will advance very much 
our understanding of that significant 
spiritual document and we must confess 
we do not quite know what the author 
means by his closing sentence, “All the 
future of Catholicism, the great church 
of East and West, of Orient and Occi- 
dent, uniting Palestine and Greece, and 
fusing Hebraism and Hellenism in one 
compact and indissoluble spiritual unity 
—all this future lay before him as he 
puts pen to paper to draw his picture of 
the glorified Christ of the Hellenists.” 


All interested in the teaching of the 
Gospels in colleges and seminaries will 
find this volume of genuine value to 
them in their work. 

J. Newton Davies. 
Drew University, 


Madison, N. J. 


The Meaning and Truth of Religion. 
By Eucene Wiiiiam Lyman. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


THE primary question that insists on 
an answer is: What kind of world is 
this in which man is to live his life and 
do his work? Is this a world that is 
friendly to man’s highest hopes and as- 
pirations? A philosophy of religion that 
will give a valid and world view and 
interpret the nature and extent of man’s 
kinship to the universe is one of our most 
urgent contemporary needs. In this book, 
Doctor Lyman, who holds the chair of 
the Philosophy of Religion in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, 
chooses “the aspect of religion in which 
it is an enhancer of life, a creative 
energy, as furnishing a point of view 
from which we seek to gain a fresh un- 
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derstanding of the nature and workings 
of religion, to comprehend more fully 
its meaning for life and the universe, 
and to discover some of its larger possi- 
bilities for human destiny.” 

It is not without its significance that 
for a long period the philosophy of reli- 
gion has been kept in the background. 
The last generation has been interested 
in the more immediate social and ethical 
problems. Who has not heard the 
changes rung on “not doctrine but life,” 
“not theology but service,” “not the 
head but the heart”? The result has 
been that problems about the nature of 
the universe, about a purpose in nature 
and history, about the relation between 
spiritual values and natural laws, have 
not received primary consideration. 

We are now beginning to ask some 
long and deep questions. We are be- 
- ginning to suspect that this present world 
of ours is restless because aimless, and 
bewildered because not sure of the ulti- 
mate way of life. Here this book, “The 
Meaning and Truth of Religion,” seeks 
to bring a fusion of the rational, social 
and mystical life of man as a competent 
basis for religion. After discussing vari- 
ous attitudes toward religion, Doctor Ly- 
man concludes “that religion is an ex- 
perience of kinship with the Deepest 
Reality in the Universe and hence of 
membership in an infinitely meaningful 
world and of sharing in an ever unfold- 
ing life.” The author sets this matter 
of religion in a wide and far-reaching 
perspective. For him religion is more 
than a single mood, or a simple reaction. 
“Tt is a fusion of certain persistent 
traits of human experience.” He sees the 
finest fruitage of religion in a com- 
pletely organized personality living the 
Eternal Life in time. The perfect syn- 
thesis of the inner life and the outer 
expression is his norm. This results in 
the experience of joyous freedom in crea- 
tive living. Jesus is the supreme demon- 
stration of this power. “No one can un- 
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derstand Jesus by making his originality 
either primarily ethical or exclusively re- 
ligious. It is precisely in his unique 
fusion of the two interests that his pre- 
eminence among the prophets of the 
world consists.” 

Doctor Lyman concludes the first sec- 
tion of his book with a statement on 
“Creative Religion” in which he points 
out that religion is vital and clear- 
visioned when it effects a synthesis of 
four leading types, namely: “religion as 
the creation and conservation of values; 
religion as communion with Divine 
Reality; religion as an imaginative 
achievement of the human spirit; and 
religion as an integration of thought and 
experience.” Four great motives must 
unite in a religion that is to be creative— 
the ethical, the mystical, the zsthetic, 
and the philosophic. 

Doctor Lyman addresses himself with 
clarity and vigor in the second part of 
his book to the problem of “Religious 
Knowledge.” 

The justification of any spiritual in- 
terpretation of life must show that faith 
and reason supplement one another. In- 
tuition and reason are not antagonists, 
they are friends. Chapter IX, “Intui- 
tion and Reason,” is a keen and clear 
delineation of the way in which the 
religious spirit comes to a knowledge of 
reality. 

Again the author appeals to the pro- 
phetic insight of those men who have 
steadily moved the world ahead in its 
life and experience for a vindication of 
his point of view. The Hebrew 
prophets are the norm of creative reli- 
gion. Jesus stands in this tradition as the 
one who supremely sees that love is the 
secret of the coming of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 

In the third part of this book, Doctor 
Lyman faces the role of religious phi- 
losophy and discusses: Belief in God, 
Man and His Ideals, and A Spiritual 
Universe, 
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Very clearly the author sees the need 
for a correlation between religion and 
science. He pleads a belief in that God, 
“whose being is inherently character- 
ized by Goodness, Truth, and Beauty— 
the ultimate ground of all things—and 
expressing his nature through bringing 
finite spirits into being and through 
bringing them into vital fellowship with 
each other and with himself.” 

This God is both transcendent and 
immanent. “A faith which discovers 
that the transcendent God, who is the 
ultimate creative ground of the universe 
and whose inherent nature is Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness, is also immanent 
in human aspirations and _ idealistic 
strivings and is most fully manifested in 
human personalities completely dedicated 
to the building of the Beloved Com- 
munity, cannot be other than the su- 
preme spiritual dynamic.” This faith is 
infinitely more “than betting your life 
that there is a God.” It isn’t a gam- 
bler’s game of chance; it is a Christian’s 
Gospel of life. It is the place where 
one is able to say: “I know Him whom 


I have believed, and am persuaded.” It 
is a gamble and a risk with wide mar- 
gins for error when one tries to say: “I 


know what I believe.” Here is in- 
volved risk, for one gambles with the 
uncertainties of intellect. It is a Gospel 
and certainty when one is able to say: 
“T know whom I believe.” Christianity 
is the Gospel of the Eternal Lover of 
men giving His victorious moral power 
to those who answer His luring call. 
“The Eternal God is thy dwelling place, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms” 
is not inference, but intimate, deep and 
genuine experience. 

Let nobody who is interested in mak- 
ing religion a creative factor in the life 
of to-day fail to read this book. It is 
irenic in spirit. It is written with clarity 
and literary distinction. It is notable for 
the candor and constructiveness of its 


thinking. It points a path that will lead 


to a deeper assurance of the living pres- 
ence of God. 

Oscar THomas OLson. 
Minister, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Wilmette, Illinois. 


Increasing Christhood. By Rosert 
Norwoop. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


Tuis book is a revealing of the unique 
personality of Doctor Norwood. To 
persons who know of his wonderful min- 
istry at Saint Bartholomew’s Church, in 
New York, but who have never heard 
him preach, this, his latest book, will be 
an enlightenment. You will not wonder 
that the large church was crowded to 
the doors with people anxious to hear 
his voice. ‘This book is a stenographic 
record of the noonday addresses which he 
gave during the last two years of his 
ministry. 

Robert Norwood is a mystic, he has a 
clear soul vision of spiritual reality which 
brings convicting assurance. He speaks 
as one who has seen and knows the truth 
as revealed in Christ. His sense of vision 
gives him great courage as he proclaims 
his faith, his sentences are short and 
dynamic, and are startling to the reader. 
This must have been even more evident 
in his preaching. 

Increasing Christhood is developed in 
man by a study of the Christ, especially 
as he is revealed by Saint Paul. The 
traditional Christ of the synoptics is 
minimized in these addresses because of 
the tendency to deal only with Christ of 
Galilee. In Saint Paul the living Christ 
has entered into his soul and he becomes 
the interpreter of the Christ spirit by his 
life of joyful submission to self-sacri- 
fice. Creeds, rituals, churches, sacra- 
ments are treated as barriers to increas- 
ing Christhood in so far as such things 
may become substitutes for a genuine per- 
sonal experience of Christ. Doctor Nor- 
wood is very bold when he refers to the 
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Nicene definition of Christ, as God of 
God; light of light, being of one sub- 
stance with the Father, he would make 
this same description of the resident pos- 
sibility of every human creature. Christ 
was in no wise different in his possibili- 
ties from every man, but his supremacy 
as the Saviour consists in having opened 
up and used his human nature to manifest 
the promptings of God. Increasing 
Christhood to the noblest fulfillment 
shall not be deemed impossible to every 
creature when the spirit beareth witness 
with our spirit that we are the Sons of 
God—and if sons, then heirs, joint heirs 
with Christ. 

This great doctrine of the immanence 
of God in human personality is not by 
any means new, but Norwood by flaming 
words poured out in a mighty torrent of 
enthusiasm gives a magic vitality which 
stirs the soul of the reader to new con- 
viction of the possibilities of increasing 
Christhood. 

This is a fine and stimulating book 
for everyone to read. It does not deal 
in apologetics; it is a joyful, triumphant 
proclamation of an experienced faith. It 
is tender and sympathetic with human 
frailties; it will win every reader to a 
deeper appreciation and love of Jesus. 
Doctor Norwood is a mystic, a poet, and 
a prophet. He has seen his Master, and 
bears his testimony in a message of power 
and beauty. 

"1 RoBerT RoceErs. 
Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Religion and the Good Life. By 
Wi.uiaM Crayton Bower. Chi- 
cago. The Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


The good life relates to persons and 
not to traits. Purpose is a necessary 
quality in developing an integrated char- 
acter. Religious education must be vital 
as over against traditional. At its best 
religion is formative, constructive, 
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though it is also the great dynamic for 
the reconstruction of life. 

Religion provides great and worthy 
Causes, in which, losing self, one gains a 
richer life. Religion is intrinsic and is 
not dependent on extrinsic sanctions. It 
deals with “values that are resident in 
the experience of persons in adjusting 
themselves to the world.” 

In these days the chapter on “The In- 
tegration of Personality” will prove 
helpful to many enquirers. The book is 
a sane presentation of the case for reli- 
ligion in life and one lays it down reas- 
sured that even on the basis of philosophy 
and of science the place of religion is 
primary. 

While experimentation in religion is 
the need of every period in history the 
author feels that “an analysis of the 
problem in the light of what is already 
known regarding the nature of religion 
. +.” is necessary. ‘This analysis should 
contribute to the clarification of thought 
on this great subject. 

The author claims that “there is a 
practical one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween the cultural patterns of the group 
and the patterns of its religious behav- 
ior.” ‘This is doubtless so but in a very 
general sense only, for otherwise it 
would be difficult to explain such con- 
flicts in the religious group as that of 
the priestly and the prophetic in Old 
Testament times and between the es- 
tablished church and reformers in the 
16th century. Rather too much is made 
of religion being the instrument in ful- 
filling group desires such as the getting 
of food. ‘There is a close connection 
between religion and anything that is 
vital in experience, but if religion is 
such a force as the author rightly argues, 
it is neither the result of custom nor 
chiefly an instrument in gaining material 
things. Is not the basic urge, as psalm- 
ists and seers have always claimed, the 
search for the living God and for an 
understanding of his purposes? Because 
of this, people in all ages have broken 





with the social pattern at the risk of 
everything they possessed, even of life it- 
self. If this is so, it is inevitable that 
religion should be a creative force in de- 
veloping new social customs rather than 
the resultant of group mores. 

This book reveals a grasp of phi- 
losophy and theology as well as of mod- 
ern educational principles. ‘The author 
has succeeded in expressing the main is- 
sues simply and clearly, yet giving a sense 
of the expansive, far-flung world of 
thought which he has explored. 

A. J. W. Myers. 
Hartford School of Religious 
Education, Hartford, Conn. 


The Industrial Discipline and the 
Governmental Arts. By Rexford 
G. Tugwell. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $2.25. 


Special significance attaches to this 
book just now; first, because of the rela- 
tion of the author to Columbia Univer- 
sity, the center of Technocracy; and sec- 
ond, his position as potent adviser to 
President Roosevelt as a member of the 
so-called “brain trust.” He, however, is 
no literal technocrat but believes in indus- 
trial democracy, trade association auton- 
omy, with a proper admixture of govern- 
mental autocracy. 

Professor Tugwell sees clearly the 
revolution wrought by the machine and 
believes that ultimately it will be called 
upon to perform all the repetitive and 
monotonous tasks, and release man for 
creative thinking and the work of manip- 
ulation in industry. He is an advocate 
of socialized industry in place of the pres- 
ent industrialized society. “Men,” he 
says, “have to think of themselves, more 
or less, as instruments of a social purpose, 
rather than as the objects of social solici- 
tude.” We have been surfeited by diag- 
nosticians of the economic malady, but 
here we have a man who has a prescribed 
remedy and who prognosticates future 
trends, 


It is his theory that we shall proceed 
by economic evolution involving indus- 
trial discipline, the co-operation of indus- 
try and governmental regulation. Many 
of the principles enunciated have been in- 
corporated in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, now a law, of which Secretary 
Tugwell will be one of the administra- 
tors, and the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act which seems about to become 
law. 

These phases of the “new deal” are 
most refreshing as evidence of a new lib- 
eralism in American government. ‘The 
author is a practical idealist dealing with 
a planned economy, but is distinctly not 
in favor of “the revolutionary tactic.” 
He believes “force never settles any- 
thing.” He says, “liberals would like to 
rebuild the station while the trains are 
running; radicals prefer to blow up the 
station and forego service until the new 
structure is built.” He is of course op- 
posed to laissez faire in industry which he 
regards as obsolete and anti-social. 

He himself is not an old line econo- 
mist. Of them he says, “The body of 
their doctrine may seem to be an apolo- 
getic for the entrepreneur system of en- 
terprise. Rather the difficulty has been 
of a different sort. ‘They have been lost 
in a tradition.” 

His plan involves education for the 
technical tasks of the future, having re- 
gard for the aptitudes and fitness of men 
for the work assigned. Enforced co- 
operation rather than individualism, and 
competition under government supervi- 
sion constitute the method of restoration. 
Professor Tugwell declares that business 
should be conceived as a “social effort,” 
that it is really “affected with public in- 
terest” and therefore should be regulated 
as are “public utilities.’ He points out 
that capitalism is a changing system, “but 
what we call it, matters little. What does 
matter is that, from whatever industrial 
system we have, we should be able to get 
what we require in the way of goods and 
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in the way of forms of effort which are 
suited to man’s obvious interests and capa- 
bilities.” 

The book presents a program which 
should greatly appeal to those who believe 
that the social and industrial order must 
be Christianized. While not so labeled, 
the essence of the philosophy of the 
author is applied Christianity. It is for- 
tunate indeed many of its fundamentals 
are now the law of the land. 

Frank A. Horne. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The March of Faith. By Winrrep 
Ernesr Garrison. New York: 


Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


The story of religion for a given pe- 
riod must include “four kinds of mate- 
rial: first, the growth and change of the 
institutions of religion; . . . second, the 
development of ideas about religion; ... 
third, the effect of religious institutions 
and ideas upon behavior; and fourth, 
some considerations of social, political, 
economic and cultural conditions as these 
have affected or have been affected by, 
or have been expressions of, those factors 
which are ‘religious’ in the more super- 
ficial sense.” 

So does Professor Garrison outline the 
broad field through which he is to trace 
“The March of Faith.” 

The study is confined to the United 
States and the period selected is from 
1865 to the present, because “in many 
respects the churches and the nation as a 
whole took a fresh start after the Civil 
War.” 

Naturally the author has found it nec- 
essary to exercise great critical insight in 
rejecting and accepting the material at 
hand. But so comprehensive is his sur- 
vey of the whole field, and so balanced 
his appraisal of men and movements that 
an astonishing amount of information has 
been packed into a small volume. 

Frankness and fairness are striking 
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characteristics of the author’s treatment. 
There is no soft-pedaling when unpleas- 
ant facts are stated, no attempt to tone 
them down so that they will not ruffle the 
complacency of the saints who are at ease 
in Zion. And yet the writer maintains 
the judicial attitude as he views them. 
He approaches no situation from the par- 
tisan outlook. He attempts no final eval- 
uations. None the less his pages are 
sprinkled with sharp and penetrating 
sentences which often carry with them 
a searching moral judgment. But fair- 
mindedness is so evident that even those 
who might demur are bound to acknowl- 
edge the candor and impartiality of the 
author. 

From this record the reader gets a 
mixed impression of organized religion, 
and of the part-it has played in affairs. 
The picture is not all one color. Some- 
times the dark shades predominate, some- 
times the lighter. But this is life. To 
write such a story as this from the view- 
point of the cynical critic would be easy. 
For there is plenty to give such treatment 
point and substance. To write it from 
the viewpoint of the romantic optimist 
would not be impossible. Then the 
march of faith becomes the steady move- 
ment of “the invisible forces of prog- 
ress.” ‘This last is the way it has been 
frequently done. Professor Garrison has 
accomplished a far more important and 
difficult thing. He has faithfully shown 
how the church has been subservient to 
dominant economic beliefs and fired by 
the prevalent patriotic emotions of a 
given period. But this part of the story 
is exactly what anyone would expect who 
knows and does not forget that when 
men from business, from the circles of 
high finance, from legislative assemblies 
came into the church on Sunday they are 
essentially what they were Saturday and 
will be Monday, and of course their 
views and attitudes will be reflected in 
the religious organizations and activities 
of which they are a part. 





There is also the other aspect of the 
picture, and this book does it full justice. 
Throughout the whole period under re- 
view, and especially in recent times 
church bodies, church leaders and multi- 
tudes of the rank and file have risen 
above the ethical level of their day to 
challenge corrupt practices and to trouble 
consciences which would prefer to sleep 
during the intervals of the enjoyment of 
profitable social injustice. 

And so through the past into the pres- 
ent and toward the future this fine book 
traces the operation of the spiritual forces 
that have had such immeasurable effect 
upon human life. As we turn these pages 
tingling with life we cannot help gaining 
a clearer sense of direction in a very con- 
fusing era. 

Dorr DiEFENDORF. 
Drew University, 
Madison, N. J. 


Preaching and the Social Crisis. 
Edited by G. Bromtey Oxnam. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 


$1.50. 

The lectures in this volume were de- 
livered by Kirby Page, Jerome Davis, 
Harry Frederick Ward, William Nelson 
DeBerry, G. Bromley Oxnam, Francis 
John McConnell, Burris Atkins Jenkins, 
Charles Wesley Burns, Fred Winslow 
Adams, Merton Stacher Rice, William 
Leroy Stidger, and Edwin Holt Hughes. 
In the list are three Methodist bishops, 
three professors, two of whom are radi- 
cal in their viewpoint, four pastors, one 
of them a noted Negro preacher, three 
of them unorthodox, a college president, 
and a free lance Christian socialist. The 
lectures of Doctors Jenkins and Rice are 
devoted to personal problems viewed in a 
social setting. Bishop Burns defends the 
necessity of a personal redemption before 
social reforms can be safely undertaken. 
Bishop Hughes devotes his lecture to 
Prohibition. Doctor Adams, theologi- 


cally unorthodox, makes an exposition of 
the necessity of a social recasting of wor- 
ship. Doctor DeBerry pleads for a 
Christian attitude toward the Negro 
race. Doctor Stidger makes an exposi- 
tion of Markham’s poems, a study in 
prophetic utterance with the gentleness 
of Christ in it. The radical social note 
is sounded by Kirby Page, Harry Ward 
and Jerome Davis. Bishop McConnell 
and President Oxnam furnish the 
apologia for a social interpretation of the 
Christian teaching. The quality of these 
lectures is high for a symposium. ‘The 
social note is timorous in Doctor Rice’s 
lecture but his call for a sacrificial min- 
istry is strong. ‘The pastors emphasize 
the personal note strongly, as do Bishops 
Burns and Hughes. ‘The professors em- 
phasize the social note just as strongly. 
The difference is perhaps less one of 
philosophy than of a viewpoint born of 
daily experience. The pastors and bishops 
work through institutions and with indi- 
viduals, while the professors labor with 
ideas and ideals more exclusively. Bishop 
McConnell neglects neither emphasis; 
it is given to few men to express so full 
rounded a social philosophy from the 
Christian viewpoint. All agree in the 
necessity of applying the ethics of Jesus 
to social relationships, differ as they may 
on the point of emphasis. 

President Oxnam, editor of the series, 
states the apologia for the volume. He 
sees a revolution as inevitable, indeed as 
imminent, and finds the question to be 
not whether we will have a revolution, 
but what kind of a revolution will we 
have. He describes the mapping of the 
“faults” where earthquakes break on the 
California coast and the common sense 
of building to resist the destruction that 
inevitable earthquakes will bring along 
those faults. Just so he sees our social 
structure and the common sense that 
builds a social order to meet its faults. 
Bishop McConnell finds the main fault 
in our so-called Christian society in the 
disparity of emphasis between the first 
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“and great” commandment and the sec- 
ond, “like unto it.” 

The lectures run the gamut of this 
thesis. In the ensemble is a full rounded 
emphasis, even if emphases differ. There 
will be no genuine social reform except 
as the hearts of individuals are socialized 
with brotherly love. There will be no 
great commitment of the church to the 
Gospel of the Kingdom until the social 
note sings dominantly in worship. There 
will be no social redemption in general 
until particular social reforms, like 
those of temperance and justice to the 
Negro, are effected. But, most em- 
phatically, there will be no social 
redemption until the hearts and minds 
of Christians are committed, far beyond 
aught the churches know to-day, to the 
social gospel. 

Atva W. Tay or. 
Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Finality of Jesus Christ. By 
Rosert E. Speer. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$3.00. 


This is a refreshing book. It will not 
by any means command universal assent 
among thoughtful readers. It may even 
provoke some of them to argumentative 
wrath. There will be students of New 
Testament history who will make caustic 
comments on its portrait of Jesus, its 
analysis of the mind of the Apostolic 
Church, its discussion of the relationship 
between the mystery religions and early 
Christianity. There will be theologians 
who will resent the rigidity of its insist- 
ence upon certain familiar formulas for 
the person and work of Christ. There 
will be students of comparative religion 
who will lay aside the book with the feel- 
ing that the author has not quite sensed 
the mind of those who believe in the 
universality and finality of Jesus, but 
who do not like all the implications of 
the word “conquer.” 
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Nevertheless, it is a refreshing and 
stimulating book. In these days of con- 
fusion it is a real experience to encounter 
a mind that lives in an atmosphere of 
certainty. When so many who call 
themselves historians have emerged from 
their explorations with a Jesus scarcely 
competent to be the superintendent of a 
Sunday school in the back woods, it is 
exhilarating to read after a man who 
argues in behalf of a cosmic Christ. Sur- 
rounded as we are by all sorts of devices, 
scientific and otherwise, for the reinte- 
gration of personality, it is like good 
news from a far country to listen to one 
who knows enough about human nature 
and the history of Christian experience 
to understand that our supreme need is 
to have something done for us and who 
recognizes that that something is done 
wherever men receive Jesus not as a mere 
humanitarian influence, but as divinely 
ordained Redeemer and Saviour. Clari- 
fying, too, is the contrast, vividly set 
down, between the Christianity of Jesus 
and the fundamental principles and spirit 
of the other religions. In that contrast is 
the raison d’etre of the missionary enter- 
prise, and the reviewer is grateful for the 
convincing testimony by which that con- 
trast is confirmed in this ample volume. 
Doctor Speer has a message in these lec- 
tures which one misses from much con- 
temporary preaching and writing and 
which the church will lose only at the 
peril of its life. 

The attempt to account for Jesus is 
one which for a long time to come will 
probably baffle our conceptual powers. 
Those who reduce him to the level of 
teacher and prophet leave us cold. Their 
formulas do not explain. Even those 
who make of him the supreme adventure 
of imperishable ideals do not seem to 
give an adequate reason for what has 
happened because of him. But on the 
other hand, some of the pages of this 
book develop the idea of uniqueness in 
such fashion as to fill the reviewer with 
despair. The cry of some believers at 
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the humanization of Jesus, “They have 
taken away my Lord,” was echoed in my 
own heart as I read some of the para- 
graphs by another equally poignant cry, 
“They have taken away my Elder 
Brother.” Doctor Speer evidently wants 
to keep “a normative humanity which 
makes him for all men and all time the 
standard and erects him as the ideal and 
example for all mankind,” and yet I con- 
fess that in his discussion of the Incarna- 
tion and the diety, he seems to surrender 
that normative humanity and presents a 
Jesus who cannot be an ideal and ex- 
ample for me if I may not in any sense 
share that incarnation nor experience that 
deity. 

The uncompromising character of the 
author’s Christianity has no place for 
syncretism and in that he stands on secure 
historical and philosophical grounds. If 
some do not like the word “conquest” it 
is not because they do not recognize that 
many beliefs and practices in the non- 
Christian world can have no standing in 
a Christlike world, but because “con- 
quest” has so many unhappy implications 
of force rather than conviction, of con- 
tempt rather than sympathy, of a desire 
to rule rather than a passion to save. 
Some shrink from the pride which seems 
to be implicit in any attempt to convert a 
Gandhi. In some respects he is more 
Christian than most who bear the name. 
Nevertheless it is only a bit of realism 
which compels us to affirm that Gandhi 
would be a greater man if there could 
come to him a conviction which would 
bring him to an open and complete sur- 
render to Christ. I wonder if we have 
ever sufficiently contemplated in this con- 
nection the significance of the words of 
Jesus, “Among them that are born of 
women there hath not risen a greater 

.3 notwithstanding he that is least 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he.” Christ has something to give to 
every man which opens for him an area 
of life which cannot be entered other- 
wise. That is the finality of Jesus Christ 


and our summons to hasten with his 
story to the very ends of the earth. 
This book is full of valuable material 
for the student of apologetics, the 
teacher, the preacher, the layman, who 
want to be intelligent about the early 
Christian movement and the ministry of 
Christ to contemporary life in other 
lands. Perhaps you will not agree with 
it all, but you will be compelled to con- 
sider some aspects of the life and work 
of Christ which in these times of easy- 
going liberalism you may have forgotten. 
ALBERT E. Day. 
Minister, Mt. Vernon Place 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Problems of Protestantism. By 
Lewis Gaston Leary. New 
York: Robert M. McBride and 
Company. $2.50. 


To find a book which charges Prot- 
estantism with a multitude of sins is not 
difficult, but to find a man who has 
spent his life behind the altar and who 
is at the same time able and ready to 
turn a critical eye on the institution to 
which he is so devoted is very uncom- 
mon. But Dr. Leary has done this and 
done it well. 

One of the merits of “The Problems 
of Protestantism” is its presentation of 
practical, clear issues which the clergy- 
man faces, or should face, every day. 
One need but scan the chapter headings 
to sense this. The first chapter, in which 
the author speaks of the necessity of real- 
izing that Protestantism has difficulties is 
probably the least original and least im- 
portant chapter in the book; one should 
not be discouraged after reading the 
rather voluminous collection of quota- 
tions at the start, for much meatier ma- 
terial follows in later chapters. Dr. 
Leary wants the Protestant mind to be 
free from a “Hostile Environment.” 
He hopes that the church can turn from 
the “Center Pulpit” to the worship of 
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God. He looks for the lessening of an 
“Unhonored Ministry.” He trusts the 
church can emerge from its “Moral Im- 
potence.” He pleads for inter-church 
understanding in place of a “Mean Dis- 
position.” He asks for a positive mes- 
sage instead of a “Confused Gospel.” 
He expects a reconciliation between re- 
ligion and science rather than religion 
“Fearing and Fighting Truth.” He 
challenges the church of “Cushioned 
Pews” to be alive to social and industrial 
problems. He urges the church to curb 
its “Pessimism.” For these are the prob- 
lems which the author feels Protestant- 
ism must face. It is a book that minis- 
ters ought to read, probably not all at 
once; it might be best to read it piece- 
meal so that the problems can become 
glowing realities and some adjustment 
seems necessary. 

So intent has Dr. Leary been to bring 
out the practical problems of Protestant- 
ism that at times one has the feeling that 
he has avoided some of the more subtle 
problems the church has to face. True it 
is, the author states in his preface that he 
is not especially interested in the phil- 
osophic questions involved, but whether 
a simple statement can dismiss these prob- 
lems is highly doubtful. The most im- 
mediate problems are not always the most 
important. One is led to wonder how 
activity even momentarily can be discon- 
nected from rational understanding and 
a world-view. 

One other thing cught to be said. The 
author deals with the machinery, the 
tools, the mechanics of Protestantism, 
and he does it clearly, effectively, and 
buoyantly. But as one reads the book 
invariably there crop up questions of a 
very fundamental nature. Is the Prot- 
estant cause worth fighting for? Is 
Protestantism the type of religious ex- 
pression our present age wants and needs? 
Can Protestantism adjust itself to the era 
in which we live intellectually, socially, 
and politically? Is it to become fused in 
some great new religious movement 
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which will sweep across the skyline of 
modern religious thought and gather in 
all values in some new synthesis? Will 
it die out? Will it slowly disintegrate 
until what makes it what it has been 
shall be completely lost? “Do we want 
Protestantism!” is a far greater question 
than that of “How can we make Prot- 
estantism what we want!” I should like 
to see Dr. Leary’s fluent pen tuned to 
this larger difficulty. 

There is much familiar material in 
the volume, but there are many new 
slants, many new suggestions, many new 
eye-openers. “Problems of Protestant- 
ism” ought to be read for the stimula- 
tion it can afford. Incidentally, a very 
good list of notes can be found at the 
end of the book which again shows that 
Dr. Leary’s is not a slap-stick product, 
but rather a very diligent, earnest attempt 
to paint Protestantism as it ought to be 
seen by Protestants. 

Pau RussELL ANDERSON. 
Flatbush Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Man’s Adventures in Thought. By 


ALFRED NortH WHITEHEAD. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

Many have come to admire Professor 
Whitehead as one of the leading scholars 
and constructive thinkers of the day. 

It has been said that this book is easier 
reading than his former volumes. Yet, 
let no reader hereby introduce himself to 
Whitehead supposing he is to be carried 
along as by a novel. The author is too 
cosmic and erudite in his thinking for 
any such ease. 

One of the baffling features of the 
book is a curious blending of two 
themes: the effect of certain ideas in pro- 
moting the slow drift of mankind 
toward civilization and his own adven- 
ture in interpreting these ideas so that 
they explain the historical adventure. 

These dynamic ideas are classified 
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under four heads: Sociological, Cosmo- 
logical, Philosophical and Civilization. 
If one stands out above all others, it is 
that the persuasive is ever ultimately 
stronger than the coercive. Thus does so- 
ciety move from a basis of servitude to 
that of individual freedom. 

Three of the chief characteristics of 
the famous Harvard professor’s thinking 
become more conspicuous in this volume. 

One is his attachment to Plato and 
especially to the humanism of Plato. He 
insists that by turning away from the 
vitalizing and exalting Plato to the scien- 
tific but somewhat sterilizing Aristotle 
the world was much deprived. 

The second is his quite unequaled 
sense of change. Reality to Whitehead 
is essentially a process. Who like he can 
discover concealed similarities amid the 
welter of the historical movement. Con- 
sistently he crusades against the accept- 
ance of the static in philosophical, politi- 
cal and religious thinking. For example, 
he believes that though its institutional 
and dogmatic forms are in steady decay, 
religion is a living force which ever 
needs new forms of expression. 

The third is a polite sort of pessimism. 
History to Whitehead is the story of fre- 
quent promise becoming a continual dis- 
appointment. At the heart of nature are 
always the dream of youth and the har- 
vest of tragedy. 

Here are typical statements: 

“Moral codes have suffered from the 
exaggerated claims made for them. Each 
such code has been put out by a God 
on a mountain top, or by a saint in a 
cave, or by a Divine Despot on a throne, 
or at the lowest by ancestors with a wis- 
dom beyond later question. In any case 
each code is incapable of improvement 
and unfortunately in details they fail to 
agree with each other or with our exist- 
ing moral intuitions. ‘The result is that 
the world is shocked or amused by the 
sight of saintly old people hindering in 
the name of morality the removal of ob- 


vious brutalities from a legal system. 
What these codes do witness to, and 
what their interpretation by seers of vari- 
ous races throughout history does witness 
to, is the aim at a social perfection.” 

“The task of theology is to show how 
the world is founded on something be- 
yond the perishings of occasions. We ask 
of theology to express that element in 
perishing lives which is undying by rea- 
son of its expression of perfections proper 
to our finite natures.” 

There is both timeliness and perma- 
nence in this volume. It is full of felici- 
tous expressions. It can be read again 
and again and again with fresh stimula- 
tions to truth, beauty, adventure and 
peace. 

Joun W. Lancpate. 
Book Editor, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Plain Man Seeks for God. By 
Henry P. Van Dusen. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


Anyone who proposes to add even one 
more book to the steadily growing list of 
books about God must be prepared to 
show just cause. For of the making of 
such books there seems to be no end. 
But in this respect it is only fair to say 
that Professor Van Dusen has fully quali- 
fied. In orginality of both thought and 
statement “The Plain Man Seeks for 
God” justifies itself and its author. The 
book is a lucid, readable and well thought 
out account of the intellectual perplexi- 
ties and spiritual strivings of the plain 
man in his search for God. One of its 
virtues, not often found in books of the 
kind, is that its author starts somewhere 
and ends somewhere, moving between 
these points in a clear, logical fashion. 
He has written what he has to say with- 
out once falling into theological jargon 
or concealing his thought after the man- 
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ner of some in highly technical language. 
That in itself is a feat worthy of all 
praise. Nevertheless, it might be ob- 
served, perhaps, that while the title of the 
book indicates that the author wrote with 
the plain man in view yet the book itself 
is not so much for the plain man as it is 
about him, if by the plain man is meant 
“the man on the street” or even the man 
in the pew! It is an excellent diagnosis 
of his difficulties and an equally excellent 
suggestion of ways in which he may be 
assisted to overcome them. 

Doctor Van Dusen begins with the 
decline—though not the fall—of Hu- 
manism which is sending many of the 
more thoughtful laymen (and liberal 
preachers) in our day groping back 
toward theology for help in clearing up 
their confusion of mind and heart with 
respect to the kind of God in whom they 
can believe and through whom they can 
find power for practical living. From 
this point he moves forward to consider 
the roots of the plain man’s difficulties 
which are to be found partly in thought- 
influences that originated with Kant and 
partly in the modern “scientific outlook.” 
Along the way, however, while pointing 
out where the trouble lies, he pauses to in- 
dicate that in these very sources of diffi- 
culty much that is useful in our search 
for God is also to be found. Subjectiv- 
ism and naturalism in spite of their lim- 
itations are not without their valuable 
contributions. But it is in the realm of 
certain moral and spiritual values beyond 
the subjective and the natural that Doc- 
tor Van Dusen finds a key to the solution 
of the whole difficulty. The problem is 
not the existence of God but the char- 
acter of God, not whether or no we can 
believe that there is a God but what we 
can believe God is like. Following first 
a method of induction and then a method 
of deduction, Doctor Van Dusen shows 
that by both paths we come out at last 
among these “values”—practical and ob- 
jective values—which emanate from 
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God and are supported by Him. In the 
concluding chapter the author faces the 
embodied specter of evil, which one is 
inclined to think is the real source of 
difficulty for most people, and while he 
does not solve it (who has?) at least he 
does throw light upon it. Besides the 
personal pleasure and profit to be derived 
from reading the book, the preacher and 
the teacher of religion will find it most 
helpful in dealing with the difficulty of 
the plain man in his search for God. 
HerBertT H. Fievp. 
Minister, Flatbush 
Presbyterian Church. 


The Social Gospel and the Chris- 
tian Cultus. By CHarves Ciay- 
Ton Morrison. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $2.00. 


WaLTER RauscHENBUSCH has made 
a permanent contribution to the think- 
ing of modern Christianity which can 
hardly be overestimated. The Rauschen- 
busch Lectureship Foundation of the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School is a con- 
scious attempt to perpetuate the tradition 
of that beloved prophet who could keep 
faith in a better world even when Chris- 
tendom was engaged in fratricidal war. 
The choice of Charles Clayton Morri- 
son for this lectureship in 1932 was a 
tribute to the steady battle that his pen 
has fought against mankind’s suicidal ad- 
herence to physical force as a way of 
settling differences of opinion between 
nations and other antisocial practices in 
our civilization. 

Doctor Morrison gives his explana- 
tion for the fact that the movement in 
Christianity generally known as the 
Social Gospel has failed to make the 
progress hoped for by its most optimistic 
adherents. This explanation he finds in 
the failure of the church to provide an 
environment in which the movement can 
either breathe easily or find nourishment 
for its roots. The clergy admittedly 
have absorbed much of the reiteration 





of the social passion of Jesus enveloped 
in this movement, but the great body of 
the laity has remained comparatively un- 
touched. Doctor Morrison argues with 
cogency that only when the worship of 
the church, its theology and its denom- 
inational divisions are so revised as to 
make favorable air for the social gospel 
to breathe can the next great step be 
taken toward the realization of the 
kingdom of God. The closing chapters 
of this book are given over to tracing 
the genesis and progress of the social 
movement together with some analysis 
of specific situations in modern civiliza- 
tion. 

This book will both inspire and dis- 
appoint. It is written with clarity and 
courage. It is convincing in the case it 
makes for the place of the social gospel 
both in the mind of Jesus and in the 
early church. It leaves no doubt that 
there must be changes by the church in 
organization, liturgy, and thinking if we 
are to recapture that which was integral 
in the ministry of the Master and un- 
questioned in the apostolic age. It is dis- 
appointing in two respects. It offers 
less than might be hoped for by way of 
constructive suggestion for the changing 
of the conditions which prevent the so- 
cial gospel from functioning in the 
church. Also the book offers more in 
its central thesis, which is well sustained, 
than in enrichment of thought as the 
thesis is developed. 

WIxgBour E. SAUNDERS. 
The Federation of Churches, 
Rochester, New York. 


His Life and Ours. By Leste D. 
WEATHERHEAD. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

I have just finished reading His Life 
and Ours. ‘The author’s name I have 
known for some years, and a mission to 
England last September brought me 
closer to him. He is one of a group of 
young ministers in British Methodism 


who will influence the development of 
Christianity in the English-speaking 
world. 

He brings to his work not only the 
preparation of the university but experi- 
ence with the British army in the East. 
During the World War he was both an 
officer and a chaplain, with service in 
the Indian army; after the war he 
served as minister of the English Church 
at Madras. Now he is the minister of 
Brunswick Methodist Church in the 
manufacturing town of Leeds. 

What richer background could a man 
have for the Christian ministry—life in 
the Orient and in the West, university 
training and army experience, contact 
with human misery and with material 
comfort, association with all races and 
kinds of people! 

One would expect such a man to have 
at command a wealth of illustration 
from his experience whenever he speaks 
or writes. One would expect him to 
show an unusual human understanding 
and sympathy. One would expect him 
to speak a direct, simple, and forceful 
language, intelligible to all who hear. 
The reader of this book senses these very 
characteristics of the author. 

The language he uses is clear Anglo- 
Saxon; his vocabulary is not Latinized; 
the man is accustomed to speaking di- 
rectly to the consciences of men, and his 
words are those of the forum. The il- 
lustrations are delightful, and are drawn 
from a rich background of human ex- 
periences; the preacher who comes across 
any of the illustrations is so impressed 
that he will use one or more of them 
in his next sermon. 

But the most appealing thing about 
this book to me is its message to the life 
of each human who reads it. It is not a 
life of Jesus but it is a stimulating dis- 
cussion of the experiences of Jesus to 
indicate their helpfulness to us who know 
not the abundant life. A few sentences 
from the preface give the purpose of the 
writing: 
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“The art of living is one we must all 
practice. Some feel that they are below 
deck. They can see no star worth steer- 
ing by. . . . They suppose that one day 
the ship will go down and all will be 
over. .. . Others feel that the wheel is 
in their hands as they stand on the bridge. 
. . » They love the adventure we call 
life. . . . The excuse for this book is 
the hope that some mariner who has let 
go the wheel may be persuaded to come 
up on deck again.” 

The author deals with those experi- 
ences in the life of Jesus we have inter- 
preted so many times as to feel there is 
no new emphasis, and there is a new 
touch, or a new illustration, or a new 
approach to the human heart. 

The boyhood of Jesus, his temptation, 
his training, his message, his transfigura- 
tion and his triumph have new inspira- 
tions. In the discussions of those phases 
of the life of Jesus about which there has 
been so much discussion and contro- 
versy, the author is not only clear in the 
statement of his position, but when one 
has read the chapters he has found here 
an inspiration. 

The incarnation, the miracles, the 
death, the resurrection, the ascension of 
Jesus can be discussed fully by an author 
who states all the opinions and theories 
of various interpreters; they can be dis- 
cussed fully by an author who gives very 
clearly his own view. Only an author 
who knows the needs of the human heart 
can so discuss them as to make his reader 
confess, and pray, and seek the realiza- 
tion of the Jesus’ way of life in his own. 

It is not necessary to say that Weather- 
head has a confessional at his church to 
which hundreds go in need of help. A 
book like this seems to say to tired and 
hungry and thirsty human souls, “Jesus 
is the bread and water of life.” How 
refreshing it is! Get the book and read 


ie! Ivan Lee Hott. 
St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Nationalism: Man’s Other Religion. 


By Epwarp SuHiLuiro. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark & Co. $1.50. 


Tuis is the story of the problems raised 
by the renaissance of nationalism follow- 
ing the war. Doctor Shillito sees clearly 
that the greatest foe which the ancient 
religions have to face is not blank denial 
nor indifference. ‘The nation-state is 
again rising before the eyes of men as 
worthy of supreme devotion. In Russia, 
in Germany, less markedly in China, 
India, certainly in Japan, the elevation of 
the state to the supreme place of authority 
over conduct has gone far. In Russia it 
actually excludes all other religion; in 
Japan it aims at the same goal by less 
forceful means. 

This deified nation-state has a long 
lineage. The Old Testament shows it as 
the side of theocracy in the shadow. 
Rome presented it in its emperor wor- 
ship which was only a dramatic way of 
affirming there was no will above the 
state. 

The Old Testament also contains a 
different and nobler view of the state. 
The prophets never identified the will 
of God and the will of the state and 
finally drew the picture of the nation as 
the Suffering Servant yielding himself to 
the divine will that he might save all 
mankind. 

That is the Christian accent. When 
the church won the Empire and became 
a world factor, it assumed for some cen- 
turies to be the higher will to which the 
nations must bow. When the suzerainty 
of the church was broken in the Refor- 
mation, then the modern self-sufficient 
state arose. ‘The church was no longer 
the giver of law to the nations and the 
symbol of a universal society. It became 
too frequently a nationalist society, a 
state church. Then came Machiavelli 
with his moral theory of the state, an 
idea.that created the Real-Politik which 
led us to the shambles in 1914. 

The author believes we can develop an 





idea of the nation as a function in the 
world-order which is forming. The 
church is especially charged with educa- 
tion for the life of the nation. ‘The 
neglected spiritual factors in national his- 
tory must be emphasized. 

The story of Harvard, John Eliot, 
William Penn, the Pilgrims, and in later 
years John Woolman and Francis As- 
bury, are all part of the history of Amer- 
ica, and the church can demand that the 
“nation shall not forget the spiritual 
treasures of its past.” The church can 
foster the world-mindedness, the uiversal 
sense of justice, the desire for universal 
well-being, all rooted in the spiritual 
forces of national life, without which no 
future is possible except a future of 
bloody world-suicide. 

The book is admirably written. It 
glows with a fine, restrained prophetic 
fervor, and the fires are fed from 
knowledge widely gleaned. Doctor Shil- 
lito is a poet and his style flows with 
ease and beauty. The parables that fol- 
low each chapter, putting the truth of 
the argument in the setting of a story 
culled from the histories of Karl Marx, 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, Machiavelli, and the 
two Tilaks of India are not the least 
valuable parts of the book. This trans- 
lates political and ecclesiastical theory 
into practical concerns of life. 

’ Epmunp Janes Kup. 
Minister, Grand Avenue Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Preaching Values in the Old Testa- 
ment. By Hatrorp E. Luccock. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$2.00. 


Just how does one “review” a book 
like this? Here are brilliant and incisive 
comments upon one hundred and forty 
texts gleaned from two modern transla- 
tions of the Old Testament, one by 
James Moffatt, and the other, the Amer- 
ican Translation by J. M. P. Smith, 


Alexander R. Gordon, Theophile J. 
Meek and Leroy Waterman. All of 
these texts are from the poetry of the Old 
Testament, the Wisdom Literature, and 
the Prophets because, as Doctor Luccock 
reminds us, it is in these books “that the 
modern translations make their largest 
contributions in fresh insights and inter- 
pretations.” 

The author warns us that these com- 
ments are neither sermons nor sermon 
outlines but merely “starting points for 
thought.” They range from a dozen 
lines to three or four pages in length. 
Old familiar phrases of the King James 
Version and later revisions live again 
with an invigorating freshness, some- 
times, with revolutionary meanings. To 
illustrate with a single example. Psalm 
19. 12, “Who can discern errors? 
Cleanse thou me from secret faults” in 
the American Translation becomes “Of 
unconscious ones, hold me guiltless.” It 
is not “secret” sins, hidden from the eyes 
of others by men leading a double life, 
but sins hidden from one’s own self. 
Here is a preaching value which is lost in 
the familiar rendering but revealed in the 
new. 

That is the method of the book. With- 
out question it will vitalize the preach- 
ing of many pulpits. If the Professor 
of Homiletics in Yale Divinity School 
is given to much visiting of churches 
he will discover that his techniques are 
influencing much of the preaching that 
is being done to-day. One hopes that 
those who use these “starting points for 
thought” will remember that there are 
such things as quotation marks! The 
author would find something strangely 
familiar in what Henry van Dyke called 
“hot weather” sermons—which will be 
preached in the First Congregational 
Church of Columbus, Ohio, during the 
month of July! 

Obviously, there is a new day in Homi- 
letics. The old dry-as-dust routine of 
sermon building which sent young 
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“The art of living is one we must all 
practice. Some feel that they are below 
deck. They can see no star worth steer- 
ing by. . . . They suppose that one day 
the ship will go down and all will be 
over... . Others feel that the wheel is 
in their hands as they stand on the bridge. 
. . « They love the adventure we call 
life. . . . The excuse for this book is 
the hope that some mariner who has let 
go the wheel may be persuaded to come 
up on deck again.” 

The author deals with those experi- 
ences in the life of Jesus we have inter- 
preted so many times as to feel there is 
no new emphasis, and there is a new 
touch, or a new illustration, or a new 
approach to the human heart. 

The boyhood of Jesus, his temptation, 
his training, his message, his transfigura- 
tion and his triumph have new inspira- 
tions. In the discussions of those phases 
of the life of Jesus about which there has 
been so much discussion and contro- 
versy, the author is not only clear in the 
statement of his position, but when one 
has read the chapters he has found here 
an inspiration. 

The incarnation, the miracles, the 
death, the resurrection, the ascension of 
Jesus can be discussed fully by an author 
who states all the opinions and theories 
of various interpreters; they can be dis- 
cussed fully by an author who gives very 
clearly his own view. Only an author 
who knows the needs of the human heart 
can so discuss them as to make his reader 
confess, and pray, and seek the realiza- 
tion of the Jesus’ way of life in his own. 

It is not necessary to say that Weather- 
head has a confessional at his church to 
which hundreds go in need of help. A 
book like this seems to say to tired and 
hungry and thirsty human souls, “Jesus 
is the bread and water of life.” How 
refreshing it is! Get the book and read 


! 
” Ivan Lee Ho tr. 
St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Nationalism: Man’s Other Religion. 
By Epwarp SHILLITo. Chicago: 


Willett, Clark & Co. $1.50. 


Tuis is the story of the problems raised 
by the renaissance of nationalism follow- 
ing the war. Doctor Shillito sees clearly 
that the greatest foe which the ancient 
religions have to face is not blank denial 
nor indifference. The nation-state is 
again rising before the eyes of men as 
worthy of supreme devotion. In Russia, 
in Germany, less markedly in China, 
India, certainly in Japan, the elevation of 
the state to the supreme place of authority 
over conduct has gone far. In Russia it 
actually excludes all other religion; in 
Japan it aims at the same goal by less 
forceful means. 

This deified nation-state has a long 
lineage. The Old Testament shows it as 
the side of theocracy in the shadow. 
Rome presented it in its emperor wor- 
ship which was only a dramatic way of 
affirming there was no will above the 
state. 

The Old Testament also contains a 
different and nobler view of the state. 
The prophets never identified the will 
of God and the will of the state and 
finally drew the picture of the nation as 
the Suffering Servant yielding himself to 
the divine will that he might save all 
mankind. 

That is the Christian accent. When 
the church won the Empire and became 
a world factor, it assumed for some cen- 
turies to be the higher will to which the 
nations must bow. When the suzerainty 
of the church was broken in the Refor- 
mation, then the modern self-sufficient 
state arose. ‘The church was no longer 
the giver of law to the nations and the 
symbol of a universal society. It became 
too frequently a nationalist society, a 
state church. Then came Machiavelli 
with his moral theory of the state, an 
idea that created the Real-Politik which 
led us to the shambles in 1914. 

The author believes we can develop an 





idea of the nation as a function in the 
world-order which is forming. The 
church is especially charged with educa- 
tion for the life of the nation. The 
neglected spiritual factors in national his- 
tory must be emphasized. 

The story of Harvard, John Eliot, 
William Penn, the Pilgrims, and in later 
years John Woolman and Francis As- 
bury, are all part of the history of Amer- 
ica, and the church can demand that the 
“nation shall not forget the spiritual 
treasures of its past.” The church can 
foster the world-mindedness, the uiversal 
sense of justice, the desire for universal 
well-being, all rooted in the spiritual 
forces of national life, without which no 
future is possible except a future of 
bloody world-suicide. 

The book is admirably written. It 
glows with a fine, restrained prophetic 
fervor, and the fires are fed from 
knowledge widely gleaned. Doctor Shil- 
lito is a poet and his style flows with 
ease and beauty. The parables that fol- 
low each chapter, putting the truth of 
the argument in the setting of a story 
culled from the histories of Karl Marx, 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, Machiavelli, and the 
two Tilaks of India are not the least 
valuable parts of the book. ‘This trans- 
lates political and ecclesiastical theory 
into practical concerns of life. 

‘Epmunp Janes Ku tp. 
Minister, Grand Avenue Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Preaching Values in the Old Testa- 


ment. By Hatrorp E. Luccock. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$2.00. 


Just how does one “review” a book 
like this? Here are brilliant and incisive 
comments upon one hundred and forty 
texts gleaned from two modern transla- 
tions of the Old Testament, one by 
James Moffatt, and the other, the 4mer- 
ican Translation by J. M. P. Smith, 


Alexander R. Gordon, Theophile J. 
Meek and Leroy Waterman. All of 
these texts are from the poetry of the Old 
Testament, the Wisdom Literature, and 
the Prophets because, as Doctor Luccock 
reminds us, it is in these books “that the 
modern translations make their largest 
contributions in fresh insights and inter- 
pretations.” 

The author warns us that these com- 
ments are neither sermons nor sermon 
outlines but merely “starting points for 
thought.” They range from a dozen 
lines to three or four pages in length. 
Old familiar phrases of the King James 
Version and later revisions live again 
with an invigorating freshness, some- 
times, with revolutionary meanings. To 
illustrate with a single example. Psalm 
19. 12, “Who can discern errors? 
Cleanse thou me from secret faults” in 
the American Translation becomes “Of 
unconscious ones, hold me guiltless.” It 
is not “secret” sins, hidden from the eyes 
of others by men leading a double life, 
but sins hidden from one’s own self. 
Here is a preaching value which is lost in 
the familiar rendering but revealed in the 
new. 

That is the method of the book. With- 
out question it will vitalize the preach- 
ing of many pulpits. If the Professor 
of Homiletics in Yale Divinity School 
is given to much visiting of churches 
he will discover that his techniques are 
influencing much of the preaching that 
is being done to-day. One hopes that 
those who use these “starting points for 
thought” will remember that there are 
such things as quotation marks! The 
author would find something strangely 
familiar in what Henry van Dyke called 
“hot weather” sermons—which will be 
preached in the First Congregational 
Church of Columbus, Ohio, during the 
month of July! 

Obviously, there is a new day in Homi- 
letics. The old dry-as-dust routine of 
sermon building which sent young 
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preachers out as pedantic peddlers of 
classroom note-books seems to have 
yielded to a passion for prophetic utter- 
ance. It is in such a return to the essen- 
tial preaching values of the Bible that 
preaching is to find the secret of fresh- 
ness, interest and power. If the one un- 
pardonable sin of the pulpit is dullness, it 
may be avoided by a careful perusal of 
Doctor Luccock’s book. 

The author’s well-known predilection 
for the social implications of religion 
colors the message of more than fifty of 
these interpretations. If one may ven- 


ture a single word of criticism it is that 


social diagnosis does not seem to be bal- 
anced by social therapeutics. ‘There is 
the frequent suggestion that we are at 
what Doctor Luccock calls “the Cinder- 
ella hour” of our economic system. “Tt 
is twelve o’clock” he says “and all is not 
well.” Is there no via media for the 
modern preacher? Is his only alternative 
a choice between “the inquiring liberal” 
and “the constructive fanatic”? The 
prophet must, at least, have a defensible 
program of recovery. 

MclIyar Hamitton LIcHLIrTeEr. 
Minister, First Congregational 
Church, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Bookish Brevities 


In 1932 appropriations to libraries in 
the United States decreased about twenty 
per cent while the services of the li- 
braries increased thirty-seven per cent. 


Apropos of his fecundity as a writer, it 
was said of J. Andrew Lang that it was 
impossible there could be any one man 
of that name, he must be a syndicate. 
The twenty-seventh book of F. W. 
Boreham is announced under the char- 
acteristic title: “The Drums of Dawn.” 


Joyce Kilmer received six dollars for 
his poem “Trees” and Vachel Lindsay 
twenty dollars for “General Booth En- 
ters Heaven.” Which recalls the story 
of the author whose estate was appraised 
at $40,004.90. When interviewed the 
widow said that this fortune was the re- 
ward of forty years of tireless toil for 
sixteen hours a day and of very careful 
saving, especially of the $40,000 left 


her husband by his uncle. 


President Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity holds that solid reading for pleas- 
ure or self-improvement has fallen too 
much into neglect. He thinks that the 
habits of rapid reading, of close atten- 
tion and of accuracy are best acquired 
before the age of ten and that in these 
the children of the United States are 
less advanced than are those of Europe. 
On the other hand, out of his experience 
as a teacher in Harvard, T. S. Eliot af- 
firms that the undergraduate of to-day 
reads more and is more conversant with 
contemporary literature than the college 
student of his time. 


At the meetings which were con- 
ducted by E. Stanley Jones in China, 
twelve thousand copies of his books, 
translated into Chinese, were sold and 


twenty-four thousand copies of his 
pamphlet “What is Christianity?” Dr. 
Jones regards the educated classes of 
China as offering the ripest field for 
Christian evangelism in the world. 


Christopher Morley crossed the con- 
tinent for the first time this spring. At 
Grand Island a telegram was handed 
him from a student editor of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming announcing that 
he purposed to board the train at Chey- 
enne and ride with him to Laramie to 
discuss the state of literature. In his 
astonishment, Morley said he was re- 
minded of the early days of the Saturday 
Review of Literature when they had 
only two subscribers in Wyoming, one 
male and one female, and they hoped 
earnestly that they would not marry each 
other. 


Twelve of the forty notable books of 
1932 as appraised by the American Li- 
brary Association deal with the financial 
crisis and industrial depression. ‘This is 
to be expected in a period of distress 
which is due to lack of intelligence more 
than to anything else, unless it be a de- 
ficiency of character. Business men are 
affording the professor a more patient 
reading than he has had for decades. 
The proportion of such books is larger 
in 1933 but so dizzy is the legislative 
whirl at Washington that oftentimes 
their theories are obsolescent before the 
book can reach the reader. Moreover, so 
speculative are their theories and so varie- 
gated their conclusions that one is re- 
minded of the remark of Bernard Shaw 
—‘“If all the economists were laid end 
to end, they would not reach a conclu- 
sion.” 


A recent volume discusses the femi- 
nine attitude toward books. It is ad- 
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mitted that women readers are on the 
whole more devoted, intelligent and tol- 
erant than are men readers. Much evi- 
dence is furnished to show that many 
women have a jealous dislike of books 
on the allegations that they complicate 
moving, increase the burden of house- 
keeping, tempt husbands to extravagance 
and monopolize their attention. A savage 
anecdote is ventured. In angry despair 
the wife of a bibliomaniac cried out to 
her husband that she wished she were a 
book, to which at least he would be at- 
tentive and faithful. He replied that he 
would welcome the change on condition 
that she become an almanac. 


There has been a good deal of 
thoughtless agitation for a reduction in 
the price of books. The first factor for 
consideration is the fact that the price of 
books has been considerably reduced. 
The second is that much of the dissat- 
isfaction issues from bargains displayed 
in drug and tobacco stores. It is over- 
looked that these are either cheap re- 
prints or publishers’ disappointments 
which are being disposed of below the 
cost of production. -The market for the 
average book on religion is regrettably 
small and the margin of profit is so nar- 
row that even a slight difference in price 
can involve loss. The price of books 
perforce follows the curve of other 
commodities but a reduction operates to 
prevent the production of possibly valu- 
able books quite as much as it accommo- 
dates the buying public. 


Of all modern writers Arnold Ben- 
nett had the best ability to see the mul- 
tiplicity of daily events with excelling 
clearness and to describe them until to 
others they had the vividness of stereo- 
scopes. ‘This ability appears in the last 
volume of his diary which covers the 
years 1921-8. Here with all his foibles 
the Arnold Bennett who read and trav- 
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eled and lived exhaustively is mirrored. 

After a cruise on the yacht of Mr. 
Otto Kahn he is dissatisfied with his 
own boat. Dreiser to him is slatternly 
but full of original and true psycho- 
logical observations. He did not get 
enough to eat at Sinclair Lewis’ dinner 
party and he thinks that the profane 
Lewis overdoes his caricatures. He finds 
little but loquacity in Bernard Shaw, not 
much more in Gilbert and Sullivan and 
to him as to many other weary listeners 
Parsifal is pompous, self-conscious and 
too long. 

His observations are all objective and 
dispassionate and pre-eminently ego-cen- 
tered, as would be expected from one 
who good-naturedly believed that only 
two novels of the past thirty years would 
survive and that one of those two is 
“The Old Wives’ Tale.” The diary 
leaves one with a feeling that the varie- 
gated pageant of human life is flat and 
futile if it is what Bennett sees and no 
more. 


Who would have thought that a pub- 
lisher, not to think of a buying public, 
could be found for a long and fully 
documented study of English preaching 


in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies? ‘The outstanding impression one 
gains from these sermons is their essen- 
tial similarity to the best of modern 
preaching. Here are reverence for God, 
sympathy for the poor, and satirical de- 
nunciation of the selfish ecclesiastic and 
oppressive employer. Satan was a live- 
lier personage than he is now, the deadly 
sins were seven robust realities, and the 
characters of the Scriptures were as con- 
temporaneous and recognizable as their 
neighbors. 

Folk tales were used as sermon- 
illustrations. In that it is indicated they 
had the authority of history. Centuries 
before, the Venerable Bede wrote that 
when a learned bishop failed to convert 
the people another preacher was brought 
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“who used tales and good examples in 
his sermons, and he within a while, con- 
verted nearly all the land.” 

The most important part of the book 
is that in which the author, Doctor 
Owst, with genuine scholarship, deline- 
ates what many students of literature are 
beginning to discover; that the sermon 
has had an almost continuous effect on 
literature and indeed upon literature’s 
greatest geniuses, like Chaucer and 
Shakespeare. 


Religious Education is in need of re- 
newed attention. For a generation it has 
been given an unprecedented opportu- 
nity. Even the primitive denominations 
had come to recognize to some extent 
that education is essential in the develop- 
ment of religion. ‘Immense improve- 
ments have been made in curricula and 
in teaching materials. Thousands of 
students have been trained for educa- 
tional leadership. Church architecture 
has been affected by this new impor- 
tance of religious education. Prolonged 
research was showing how religious edu- 
cation could be made to contribute more 
to the formation of character in every- 
day situations. 

Then came the test of the business 
depression. In many churches the first 
person to be eliminated from their staffs 
was the Religious Director. In the name 
of economy, church schools have reverted 
to cheap teaching materials. Trained 
leadership has always been insufficient. 
Now more than ever we are left with 
excellent textbooks of religious education 
and with superior teaching materials, but 
with relatively few who are able to use 
them. 

There has been some of that which 
is described by the disciple of Barth, 
Thurneysen: “I fear the dogmatizing 
of the old school less than the God-for- 
getting psychologizing of the new.” 
Some religious directors have been dis- 
missed because they have permitted their 


urgent conceptions of the importance of 
their work to create a tension with the 
pastor. Many pastors are not yet trained 


. to appreciate the importance of religious 


education. Perhaps more emphasis needs 
to be placed upon the seminary training 
of every minister rather than upon the 
preparation of persons who are to devote 
themselves exclusively to religious educa- 
tion. 


Several years ago Dr. Lewis T. Reed 
declared that Dr. G. A. Johnston Ross 
was the mightiest preacher that came to 
his Brooklyn pulpit. This judgment is 
confirmed in Doctor Orchard’s book, 
From Faith to Faith. Doctor Ross’s 
preaching was the chief formative influ- 
ence of the years Orchard spent in Cam- 
bridge University. Careful scholarship, 
unusual phraseology, original informa- 
tion, a humbling reverence, and spiritual 
interest were the fuels that made his dis- 
courses to be white and glowing like a 
furnace. And behind all was a concep- 
tion of religion which was described by 
Doctor Ross as “not the boisterousness of 
unbroken self-confidence, but the gentle 
gladness of the healed and wondering 
soul.” 

Doctor Ross is spending the quiet 
eventide of his life in Honolulu, where 
Father Orchard, it is said, has gone to 
visit him. In New York, where he 
worked for many years, his noble bon- 
mots are repeated by his devoted students. 
How one longs that he had left more 
deposits of his spiritual wealth in literary 
form. When Orchard writes that a ser- 
mon by Johnston Ross invariably caused 
him to turn aside from conversation and 
from food to be alone and to clinch the 
effect of the sermon by some act of 
heroic consecration, one turns to the 
library shelves in the hope of finding 
some of such inspiration. Little can be 
found. 

That is because Doctor Ross had a 
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modesty which approached to weakness. 
He never spontaneously published any- 
thing. He was always astonished that a 
publisher would pay him for a manu- 
script and he was impatient at any copy- 
right regulations, because no one would 
think his material worthy of appropria- 
tion. He wanted his books printed 
cheaply, as becoming to that which could 
not live. When he published his Chris- 


tian Worship and Its Future his preface 
was too apologetic to be acceptable. “This 
deplorable book is of no importance,” he 


wrote. “I am glad for anything that may 
prevent the dull thing from being too 
hopelessly a drug on the market.” 

Thus he thought of a book which the 
Yale Divinity News describes as rich, 
reverent and stimulating, and of which 
Henry Sloane Coffin writes: “This is a 
noble book written inimitably. I know 
of no one who has more adequately 
summed up the results of true worship. 
It is a book to be digested and thought 
over, a book from a man’s soul—a very 
big and Christian soul.” 





